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National Wholesalers’ New President a Leader in the Lumber Industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—John W. 
who was today elected president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is a splendid example of the American business man— 


and, more specifically, 
of the American lumber- 
man — who by industry 
and sheer ability attains 
to a commanding posi- 
tion in the business or 
industry with which he 
is identified. 

The subject of this 
brief biographical sketch 
was born in Columbus, 
Tenn., in 1878. His par- 
ents removing to Mem- 
phis in 1890 young Me- 
Clure entered the grade 
schools, and eventually 
the high school, of that 
city, graduating tlfere- 
from in 1896. His father 
is of Seotch-Irish birth, 
coming to this country 
from North Ireland, and 
long followed the busi- 
ness of contracting and 
bridge building. His 
mother is of southern 
birth. Both parents are 
living, and reside in 
Memphis. 

Young McClure’s en- 
try into the industry in 
which he has attained 
such marked suecess was 
not premeditated, but 
was the result of chance. 
Answering a ‘‘blind’’ 
advertisement for a 
stenographer, he found 
himself in the employ of 
Taenzer & Thompson, 
which eoneern dissolved 
in 1898. He stayed on, 
however, for a number 
of years with E. E. 
Taenzer & Co., working 
up thru the various 
graies and becoming 
thoroly posted in the 
lumber business. 

The year 1902 marked 
a new stage in his busi- 
ness career, for in that 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


JOHN W. McCLURE, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Elected President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 





Association 


McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., & McClure. W. L. Crenshaw joined the new organization, becoming its 
first president, T. M. Cathey also coming in at that time. Mr. Crenshaw 
died some years later, and Mr. Thompson selling his interest the company 


passed into the owner- 
ship and control of 
Messrs. Cathey and Me- 
Clure, the first named 
gentleman becoming its 
president, and Mr. Me- 
Clure its secretary and 
treasurer. The Bellgrade 
Lumber Co. operates 
large hardwood mills at 
Louise and Carey, Miss. 
It specializes in the pro- 
duetion of gum lumber, 
being in fact a pioneer 
in the manufacture and 
exploitation of that 
wood. 

In addition to his man- 
ufaeturing and whole- 
sale interests Mr. Me- 
Clure is president of the 
Memphis Lumber Cor- 
poration, which operates 
a retail yard, and chair- 
man of the board of di- 
rectors of the Desoto 
Hardwood Flooring Co., 
of Memphis. He is also 
a director of the Union 
& Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., of that city. 

In 1907 Mr. MeClure 
was married, at Union 
City, Tenn., to Miss 
Aileen Crenshaw, mem- 
ber of a well known 
lumber family. They 
have two children: 
Ruth, a girl of eleven, 
and Jack, a year or two 
younger. 

Mr. McClure is one of 
the best known and most 
enthusiastic association 
workers in the lumber 
industry, his start in 
that field having been 
made as secretary of the 
Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club. As a member of 
the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association he 


year he embarked in business on his own account, associated with Albert came into prominence thru his work on the inspection rules committee. 

N. Thompson, opérating under the firm name Thompson & McClure. The He is now chairman of that committee, and second vice president of the 
" ’ 

new concern at first confined itself strictly to doing a wholesale business, association. 

but later acquired a small sawmill in the Mississippi Delta. From that The new president of the National Wholesalers’ was one of the organizers 


time Mr. McClure has gradually branched out in the business of manufac- 
turing and selling lumber. 


of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association, which did such magnifi- 


cent work in promoting the use of gum lumber, and also was prominent in 
(Continued on page 57) 


In 1906 the Bellgrade Lumber Co. was organized, succeeding Thompson 
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Weed Doors 


Made from California White Pine 


Se a ES 


. 7 


are the kind home builders have in 
mind today. They offer your cus- 
tomers beauty, quality and durability 
equaled by few other kinds of wood. 


The 3-ply veneered panels in Weed 
Quality Doors will not check, warp 


nor shrink—a big selling point for all 
dealers. Better stock them now. 


Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Califomia 


Leading jobbers everywhere 
= yy ca and Doors sell Weed Quality Sash and Door: 


























A Few Items for 
Prompt Shipment 


Hardwood Specialists Hardwoods 


Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





2 cars 4/4 No. | C. & Btr. Brown Ash 5 cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
° . ° 4 2 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 4 cars 6/4 Ne. 2 C. & Btr. Birch 
Write us any time for anything in 2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Basswood ' car 6/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
° | car 6/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 4 cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Birch 
2 cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Basswood f car 4/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. S. Elm 
of 2 cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Basswood 3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. S. Elm 
Y \ car 4/4 Selects Birch | car 6/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. S. Elm 
ar ap —_ 1 fy! 9 | car 4/4 No. | Common Birch { car 6/4 No. 3 Common S. Elm 


6 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch tear 8/4 Ne. 2 C. & Btr. S. Elm 


Soft Grey Elm, Basswood — aa | ee ree ee 


Also Hemlock 
Hardwood Piling, Ties, 2am att No {ear 2616 Wo. 2 


5 cars 1x6—8/16 Merch. tcar 2xl0—I6 No. 2 
2 cars 1x4—8/16 No. 2 car 2xl4—No. 3 
Cedar Poles and Posts 2 cars 2x4—12 No. 2 2 cars 2x4—16 No. 3 
- (car 2x4—14 No. 2 fear 2x6—10 No. 3 
2 cars 2x4—16 No. 2 {car 2x6—12 No. 3 
‘car 2x6—12 No. 2 car 2x6—14 No. 3 
car 2x6—14 No. 2 {car 2x6—I6 No. 3 


Tipler -Grossman 
vMeWigales §=Lunaber Co. Brooks & Ross 
nurs ws’ Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, Building, Wisconsin (Sales Office and Mill.) 
WATCH THIS SPACE. 
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Kaul, KrrrH AND Kirsy represent southern pine 
on the advisory board of the National Federation 
of Construction Industries. This alliterative trio 
is however amply able to look out for the interests 
of the rest of the alphabet also. 


ONE oF the newest things that is being done with 
wood is to compress western spruce to about half 
its original volume and convert it into a hard wood 
from which to manufacture pulleys. Presently we 
shall have hardwood flooring made from woods 
which were naturally soft before being put thru the 
hydraulie press. 


WHILE THE palms are generally not considered 
commercial woods, altho very extensively used in 
tropical countries for native building purposes, cer- 
tain varieties prove very durable and moderately 
strong when used for timbers and piling. India 
has one such variety and Jamaica another, while 
there are several in Central and South America, 
notably the carnauba palm, which also furnishes 
wax, largely used for shoe polish. In some varieties 
of palm the wood is all pithy, while other varieties 
develop a shell of hard wood, which in some species 
occupies one-third or more of the total diameter. 





_AT A RECENT meeting of the Editorial Associa- 
tion of Minnesota a resolution was adopted looking 
to the prevention of radical teachings in the public 
schools, including the State University. The state- 
ment was made that some of the teachers employed 
and paid by the State are teaching doctrines which 
if generally accepted would destroy all orderly 
government and turn society over to the tender 





mercies of irresponsible groups of theorists, and 
worse. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will recall that this journal, in its issue of Aug. 
30, 1919, sounded an emphatic warning of the 
danger from this source, in a front page editorial 
entitled ‘‘Poisoning the Fountains of Education 
With Bolshevism,’’ which attracted widespread at- 
tention at the time. That its position was sound, 
and the warning needed, has been amply demon- 
strated by developments during the intervening 
months, such as the action of the influential organ- 
ization above cited, and others which have taken 
similar action. There is no place in our educational 
system for the promotion of destructive radicalism, 
and it must be rooted out wherever it has gained 
the slightest foothold. 


Decision in Hardwood Case Is 
Not Clearly Conclusive 


Last week’s editorial review of the decision of 
District Judge McCall against the Open Competi- 
tion Plan was based largely upon the theory that 
the acts which were prohibited in the injunction 
allowed in this case were likely to be prohibited 
upon judicial review of the activities of other 
trade associations. 

That editorial was based primarily upon a care- 
ful study of the injunction itself, the full text of 
the judge’s opinion not having been received in 
time for careful and deliberate consideration. The 
text of the opinion, however, appears to indicate 
that some of the things which appear to be settled 
(in as far as this judge is upheld by superior 
courts) really are left as much unsettled as before. 

The review of the facts in the opinion occupies 
nearly a column of small type on page 45 of last 
week’s issue, and the gist of the statement appears 
to be that the members of the Open Competition 
Plan first proceeded to gather trade information on 
the production of lumber, on existing stocks, and 
on the prices which had been realized in actual 
sales by various members. Such information has 
been hitherto regarded as lawful and legitimate, 
and as being essential to the intelligent conduct of 
business. It is, however, further stated that upon 
receipt of this information the members made use 
of it for price promotion purposes thru group 
monthly meetings and thru bulletins issued from 
the secretary’s office. 

Counsel for the lumbermen in this case argued 
that if any of the practices complained of were 
found to be unlawful in themselves they should be 
enjoined, but that the injunction should not be 
extended to such of the practices as were not of 
themselves unlawful. It appears clear, however, 
that the opinion did not follow this theory. It 
holds in effect that lawful acts in furtherance of 
conspiracy are unlawful, and therefore enjoins the 
lawful collection of trade information, as well as 
the unlawful use of such information when secured. 

That point might be illustrated by a hypothetical 
ease where certain competitors in business, meet- 
ing for the purpose of securing and promoting 
higher prices for their product, should send out 
from the meeting and buy a copy of the latest 
edition of a daily paper for the purpose of con- 
sulting the information in its market pages. The 
purchasing of the paper would not in itself be an 
unlawful act, but by the theory here laid down, an 
injunction might lie against these conspirators not 
merely prohibiting the things they had done in 
the meeting, but prohibiting also their reading of 
current markets in the daily press. 

In this view of the matter it is by no means clear 
that a trade association which confines itself to the 
gathering and distribution of legitimate trade 
statistics without any effort to edit or color its 
representation of the facts, or to draw from these 
facts inferences and conclusions in favor of higher 
prices or restricted production, would be found to 
be an unlawful conspiracy, or would be enjoined 
from pursuing its activities along these lines. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
last week a despatch from Washington was to the 
effect that the attorney general intends to pro- 





ceed against other trade associations in the same 
manner. It must be remembered that this is a 
presidential year; that Attorney General Palmer 
is afflicted with an ambition to become president, 
and that the actions of politicians in a campaign 
year can not be predicted with any great degree of 
certainty. It appears obvious from the arguments 
of Government counsel in this case, that their con- 
demnation extends to the underlying theory of the 
Open Competition Plan, as well as to the use which 
it is alleged was made of it in this instance in a 
manner entirely extraneous to the fundamentals 
of the plan itself. 

The news columns this week say the opinion has 
been modified where it says defendants did not deny 
doing certain things to promote their own interests 
‘*by maintaining price levels’’ by striking out the 
quoted words, because they did not really make 
such an admission. 
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Tells of Prominent Faults of 
Concrete Construction 


Irving K. Pond, a Chicago architect, made 
some pungent observations regarding the abuse 
of concrete, in an address which he delivered be- 
fore the National Conference on Concrete Hous- 
ing last month. Apparently he is not an admirer 
of concrete block, inasmuch as he says: 

The use of concrete in building operations has grown 
apace and enthusiasts and specialists have arisen to 
scatter their words and their works broadcast—some- 
times, tho not always, the words being more attractive 
than the works—sometimes the words and works alike 
bordering on the grammatically atrocious—as, for in- 
stance, when the beauties of cast rock-faced concrete 
blocks have been urged and the monstrosities them- 
selves have made pitiable what otherwise might have 
been semi-respectable structures—‘semi,” mind you, 
not “wholly” respectable; for the taste which could 
advocate and incorporate into its product such base 
imitations could not create or fashion a thoroly re- 
spectable structure. 

He goes on to discuss some of the other devel- 
opments in cement as follows: 


Now, concrete is a material which lends itself to 
many kinds of manipulations. It can be cast, poured, 
pressed, assembled in the shop or on the job; it can 
be applied in liquid or in solid form to the work im- 
mediately in hand. So many are the possible methods 
of its application, such a diversity of means may be 
employed toward its legitimate ends, that some of its 
enthusiastic sponsors see in it a panacea for structural 
ills and possibly for esthetic building ills, a substitute 
for all previously employed building materials—ex- 
cepting, possibly, door hinges—and a perfect end in 

- 


itself. * * The cheapness and ease of casting 
a flat slab of concrete has led certain enthusiasts 


to advocate the general adoption of a flat slab type of 
roof in any and all parts of the country (and ulti- 
mately of the world). It is advocated for a northern 
climate because it can very cheaply be made strong 
enough to hold a load of snow and ice. But that is 
not what a roof is for—it is to shed snow and ice. 
The flat slab roof is advocated for a southern climate 
because the overhang for shade is so cheaply procured. 
The shade is desired but not at the expense of ugli- 
ness which results from unembellished overhangs—and 
concrete embellishments are expensive. The factors of 
ease and economy in manufacturing concrete slabs, 
whether to be applied vertically or horizontally, con- 
tribute to a “simplicity”? which tends toward stupidity 
and to a barrenness which begets ugliness. 


He further explains that recently concrete was 
molded on rather coarse ingredients and was con- 
sidered to be chiefly effective in crude and coarse 
detail. 


* * * And so Spanish missions distorted into 


bungalows and cottages and palaces spread like a rash 
over the face of the country. As technical and me- 
chanical difficulties were overcome and processes re- 
fined the rash itched to take another form of disease 
and turned into a class fever, with now and then a 
touch of Gothic “pains’ noted particularly in the 
traceries on solids and in voids. The fever still burns, 
and the pains still gripe. Expensive forms are built 
up and destroyed to produce effects which already, 
ad infinitum, ad nauseam, have been better achieved 
in stone. However, this is not always to be. 


It is well known that the chief economy in 
using cement is from the repeated use of the 
forms, especially where they are expensive and 
complicated. On this matter of duplication of 
pattern, Mr. Pond says: 


When such forms are not perfect in themselves and 
in utmost good taste, monotony in repetition becomes 
deadly, and woe is it to him whom cruel fate has con- 
demned to inhabit a unit in an environment so con- 
stituted. Life and joy and self respect must be absent 
from the dweller amid such surroundings. Even where 
the forms are charming and singly in good taste, repe- 
tition robs them of individuality and unfits them for 
occupancy by anyone possessed of character and per- 
sonality. 

In spite of the manifold and varied means, methods, 


processes, applications, manipulations, textures, sur- 
faces and colors appertaining to the use and employ- 
ment of concrete as a medium of architectural expres- 
sion and embodiment, I am not certain that I should 


advise its sole and unlimited agency in housing the 
activities of any one neighborhood or community. In- 
deed, I am quite certain that I should not so advise; 
and this not altogether on the ground of a needed 
variety, but that there are other materials which 
transcend even concrete as a medium of certain de- 
sired expressions of the human spirit in the art of 
architecture. 

When the cement or brick people wish to say 
something especially severe about the wooden 
building they call it a ‘‘shack’’ and say it will 
last only a few years, conveniently forgetting 
the old wooden structures of New England which 
have endured two or three centuries and in most 
cases without adequate continuous protection of 
paint. On the subject of permanence Mr. Pond 
remarks: 

As to the cost and permanence or durability, let me 
say that there may be cases where permanent houses 
would be a drawback in a developing community. 
There would be very little salvage in a wrecked con- 
erete house, while the wrecking would entail almost 
as much expense as the constructing. Unless a com- 


munity is well “zoned,” buildings of a too permanent 
nature are an economic waste, even tho the initial cost 
may be the same as for a building of less permanent 
eharacter. Where, as in many of our communities, 
change is the order of the day, well constructed build- 
ings of a more temporary nature are desirable. Build- 
ings of a temporary nature can be “fire stopped” and 
made safe for occupancy. * * * Fireproofness, 
so to speak, and permanence are good qualities for 
which it is possible at times to pay too much. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Pond has never been conspic- 
uously friendly to the use of wood as a building 
material, the concession which he makes in the 
utterances last quoted is especially noteworthy. 


A Suggestion that Offers an 
Opportunity to Lumbermen 


Have you ever noticed or heard how greatly 
the children enjoy themselves at the ‘‘made’’ 
outdoor playgrounds in the large cities? In- 
stalled therein are various devices calculated to 
make the children’s hearts glad, not to mention 
improved health and harder muscles developed by 
exercising on these devices. There are slides, 
teeters, merry-go-rounds, swings, horses and what 
not. All are made of wood. 

What an excellent opportunity for the lumber- 
man in any town to donate enough of the proper 
kinds of lumber to the local club or civic organi- 
zation for the construction of some of these de- 
vices that bring joy to children. 


Surely some property owner will be glad to 
allow the use of a vacant patch of ground for the 
children’s playground, and undoubtedly a car- 
penter or two will be willing to donate his or 
their services for the construction of the devices. 

The children will remember with gratitude 
those who made possible these playtime devices, 
and it is well for the lumberman to remember 
that the youngsters are his future home makers 
and lumber buyers. 


Has the Federal Excess Profits 
Tax Any Friends Left? 


The excess profits tax is being severely criti- 
cized not merely by those who have to pay it 
directly, but by many of those whose contribu- 
tions to this tax are only in the way of enhanced 
cost of the product which everyone has to buy. 
Various Government officials also are joining in 
condemning it—as notably William B. Colver, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, in various pub- 
lic addresses. In one of these he said: 


The excess profits tax was never proposed as a rev- 
enue measure. It was proposed only as a corrective to 
Government price fixing. * * Even as a correc: 
tive it did not work. Now the Government is no longer 
fixing prices and the only excuse which ever existed, 
if one did exist, for the excess profits tax has disap- 
peared. On everything that you buy there are from 
one to fifty exeess profits taxes. Each one who pays 
an excess profits tax adds it to his selling price and 
passes it on. The consumer finally pays the total bill. 


The 1919 report of the secretary of the treas- 
ury also said: 

Still more objectionable is the operation of the excess 
profits tax in peace times. * * * In many instances 
it acts as a consumption tax, is added to the cost of 
production upon which profits are figured in determin- 
ing prices, and has been, and will, so long as it is 
maintained upon the statute books, continue to be a 
material factor in the increased cost of living. * * * 
Uncertainty in respect to taxation during any given 
business period results in each tax payer’s setting aside 
for taxes un ample margin to cover variations in the 
tax law which may affect him onerously and calculates 
his costs and prices on that basis, 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Leffing- 
well, in his testimony before the ways and means 
committee in 1918, pointed out that this tax is 
especially vicious in its application to corpora- 
tions, because here it affects the individual stock- 
holders. The total earnings of the corporation 
determine the measure of the tax, but it is paid 
out of the individual income of the small stock- 
holder, whose own income- tax statement would 
not justify the application of any such tax. 


The fact can hardly be disputed that this tax 
is a large component factor in our national prob- 
lem of high prices and inadequate production. 
How it increases prices is already suggested in 
the above quotations; and obviously there is lit- 
tle incentive to high production because that in- 
creases the volume of annual profits in compari- 
son with the amount of invested capital, accord- 
ing to the inequitable and iniquitous definition 
of invested capital afforded by the law. 

The sooner the excess profits tax is done away 
with and some other method of getting revenue 
is substituted the better for all concerned. 








Why Should the Wooden Box 
Be Made the Scapegoat? 


Recently a Boston writer has come out in an 
article with a suggestion to do away entirely with 
the wooden box in America in order to relieve the 
present paper shortage. He favors the patented 
type of collapsible metal container which the man- 
ufacturers attempted a few years ago to compel 
railroads to adopt. His argument against the 
wooden box is that it is used but once. 


It need hardly be pointed out that this is a par- 
ticularly weak argument to use in behalf of the 
paper manufacturers, inasmuch as paper is used 
but once; and, in respect to the great bulk of ton- 
nage manufactured, its use is even more transient 
and ephemeral than the active useful life of the 
average wooden box. Furthermore, the wooden 
box shows a considerably larger salvage usefulness 
than does the average paper stock of commerce. 
It is true that old newspapers occasionally are used 
by the thrifty housewife to line bottoms of drawers 
around the house and to cover pantry shelves. It 
is true also that the present waste of old paper 
which might be recovered and remanufactured 
would, if utilized, entirely relieve the present paper 
shortage. It is, however, probably true also that 
much of the news print now used is entirely worth- 
less for remanufacture, because its quality is the 
lowest possible. 


It is hardly likely that manufacturers of wooden 
boxes will suffer a panic because of this writer’s 
suggestion that they be put out of business. 





Pertinent Questions About Educa- 
tion Asked and Answered 


Discussing the question of radical and revolu- 
tionary teaching in our schools and universities 
The Baptist, the official organ of that denomina- 
tion, in a recent issue says editorially: 


‘‘This opens the whole question-of ‘academic 
freedom,’ and suggests a multitude of questions. 
Shall a teacher teach what he does not believe? 
Shall he withhold what he does believe? Who 
shall decide what he may and may not teach? Not 
a few instructors in the departments of sociology 
and economics in our State universities, and even 
in denominational colleges, are criticised by the 
conservatives for teaching that is deemed too rad- 
ical.’? 


As our valued religious contemporary seems to 
be seeking light the AmMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
prayerfully undertake to answer its three ques- 
tions. First: ‘‘Shall a teacher teach what he does 
not believe?’’ Answer: If he does not believe 
in American institutions and the American form 
of government he has no business to be teaching 
American boys and girls. Second: ‘‘Shall he 
withhold what he does believe?’’?’ Answer: As- 
suming that he believes that communism and the 
‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’ are better than 
a representative government ‘‘by the people, for 
the people and of the people,’’ he should not be 
asked to ‘‘withhold’’ the mighty thoughts throb- 
bing in his brain, or what answers for a brain, but 
should be fired forthwith. The wretched educa- 
tional heresy that it is the province of instructors 
to impress their personal, and often erratic, views 
upon the plastic minds of students, instead of teach- 
ing, and impartially interpreting, the facts of his- 
tory and the sciences, has done untold damage, and 
it is past time to call a halt. Third: ‘‘ Who shall 
decide what he may and may not teach?’’? Well, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a sort of idea that 
the people who, thru taxation, benefactions and be- 
quests support our educational institutions and 
pay the professors’ salaries—which, by the way, 
are far too small for the right brand of instruc- 
tors, and far too large for those who are insidiously 
teaching socialism, communism and anarehy— 
should have something to say about it. If they 
want these doctrines taught, and are willing to pay 
not only the present but the future cost—and the 
bill will be a stiff one—probably no one should 
object, unless it be the fathers and mothers who 
are sending their sons and daughters to school or 
college to be made into stalwart American men and 
women, thoroly equipped for the battle of life. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the 
common people, the folks that Lincoln loved and 
upon whose ultimate judgment he so often relied, 
are of all classes most ambitious to send their boys 
and girls thru college. They want them to have a 
better education than their fathers and mothers 
had. But above all else these fathers and mothers 
want and will insist upon sane, sound teaching that 
recognizes loyalty and devotion to true American 
ideals as the cornerstone of education and citizen- 
ship. Their confidence in the colleges and uni- 
versities of America must be maintained as a 
sacred trust. 
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Extraordinary Biography Has Vivid Lumber Setting 


There appears in the March issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly the opening instalment of ‘‘The Story of 
)pal,’? which purports to be the autobiography of 
Opal Whiteley, formerly of Cottage Grove, Ore., 
written—or rather, printed in childish characters— 
during the years from six to sixteen or thereabouts. 
Miss Whiteley, now about twenty-two, a graduate 
of the University of Oregon and residing in the 
Fast, was born and reared in the lumber districts 
of Oregon, and her autobiography is redolent of 
the fir forests and the lumber camps. Indeed, ac- 
cording to an introductory statement by the At- 
lantie’s editor, she lived in no fewer than nineteen 
different lumber camps. 


The appearance of the first instalment of this 
autobiography, because of its extraordinary char- 
icter, has ereated a furore thruout the region where 
her childhood was spent, and where her father and 
other relatives still reside. Her father, it should 
be said, has been employed in the lumber indus- 
try all his life, and is still so employed. The news- 
papers of Portland and other Pacific coast cities 
have devoted many columns, both news and edi- 
torial, to discussing the autobiography, particularly 
its writer’s rather fantastic claim to be the daugh- 
ter of highly cultured parents who were lost at 
sea when she was three or four years old, resulting 
in her being placed in the care of C. E. Whiteley 
and his wife, who have always been regarded by 
those who knew the family intimately as her natural 
parents, So far as known, no facts to the con- 
trary are of record. A Cottage Grove correspond- 
ent writes the Portland Oregonian as follows: 

‘Opal has always been known here as the un- 
usual—the most remarkable—daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Whiteley. Tho brought up in the woods 
and lumber camps where her parents made their 
abode she developed an unusual side of her nature 
to a point that was marvelous—to an extent, in- 
deed, that astounded geologists, astronomers, 
psychologists and men of letters. To us she has 
been a prodigy, a product of the Oregon outdoors 
who thoroly knew and could commune with nature, 


and understand the language of the birds and of 
almost every other living thing.’’ 


It seems probable that the child’s impressions 
of her parentage may have been the outgrowth of 
her extraordinarily vivid imagination, dwelt upon 
and elaborated in her mind until, to her, they 
were as fixed facts. The question is mainly of in- 
terest to those who know, or who once knew, the 
young writer or her parents. Not so, however, the 
narrative itself. Fantastic and even bizarre in 
places, it reveals a wealth of imagination and a 
charm of expression that give it a unique place in 
current literature. 


The authenticity of the biography as the actual 
production of Opal during the years from six to 
sixteen is fully vouched for by the editor of the 
Atlantic. Indeed, the extraordinary manner in 
which the magazine came into possession of the 
manuscript, is in itself sufficient guaranty of its 
genuineness. It appears that the writer, an entire 
stranger, called at the editorial department of the 
magazine upon different business. In conversa- 
tion the editor learned something of her early life, 
particularly that she had kept this journal during 
her early years. It developed, also, that during a 
childish spat at about twelve years of age a girl 
playmate had obtained possession of the precious 
record—laboriously printed in capitals nearly an 
inch high on such scraps of paper as could be ob- 
tained, mainly paper bags and writing paper—and 
had torn it into bits, After the fracas Opal gath- 
ered the scraps up and put them in a box, where 
they had remained untouched ever since. The edi- 
tor was sufficiently interested to request Opal to 
telegraph for the box of fragments, which in due 
time arrived. A casual inspection revealed the 
extraordinary nature of the narrative, and for sev- 
eral weeks the writer, with expert assistants fur- 
nished by the magazine, laboriously pieced the 
scraps together, until the narrative was complete 
or practically so. These circumstances, with the 
collateral facts, would seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of anything having been ‘‘put over’’ on the 


astute editor, and the narrative probably may 
safely be accepted at its face value as a panorama 
of life in and about the lumber camps of Oregon, 
viewed thru childish eyes and clothed in a rare 
and charming literary style. 

Upon reading the first instalment one wonders 
whether a child of six years could possibly express 
her thoughts and fancies so beautifully, but it 
must be remembered that there have been many 
child prodigies. It is no more remarkable that 
this girl should at the age of six be a master writer, 
and have a knowledge of the classics, mythology 
and the natural sciences, than that other children 
of which there are well authenticated records, 
should have mastered several languages or become 
mathematical prodigies at ages even younger. 

If the promises of the editor’s introduction and 
of the opening instalment are carried out in subse- 
quent issues, lumbermen, especially on the Pacific 
coast, will probably find the narrative of consid- 
erable interest. Certainly a young person possess- 
ing the powers of observation, the vivid imagina- 
tion and the rare capacity for expressing her 
thoughts shown by the writer of this remarkable 
autobiography could hardly live in nineteen differ- 
ent lumber camps without receiving some impres- 
sions worth recording. 

Anyway, it is interesting to know that a child 
of the woods and the daughter of a lumberman 
has not only gained entry to the sacred columns of 
the world’s most exclusive literary magazine, but 
holds the place of honor as its most notable con- 
tributor for the current month. 


Ex-KAIsER Bill has just finished the sawing of 
his 16,000th tree, according to a newspaper cable 
dispatch, the event being made the occasion of a 
local celebration participated in by members of his 
household and the authorities of Amerongen. If 
the old boy had been taken in hand early enough he 
might have developed into a pretty fair lumberjack 
instead of the world’s greatest and most tragie 
joke. 











: INDUSTRY, | FINANCE AND TRADE : 








Business continues active, the volume giving 
ample evidence of confidence in our ability to main- 
tain a satisfactory industrial activity. Building 
conditions in all parts of the country reflect a de- 
mand in excess of the ability to supply the neces- 
sary construction gr to finance it. High prices, 
however, of material and scarcity of labor, together 
with high wages, continue to be a distinct handi- 
cap and bear out the statement that there is still 
a considerable allocation of credit, labor and mate- 
rials to those lines of production which afford a 
larger yield than is possible in the building industry 
under existing conditions. 

Were it possible to assure investors an income 
over a period of years approaching that now obtain- 
able, the building industry would sooner adjust 
itself to the new conditions and proceed on a 
broader scale, but the investor is looking ahead 
and fears a readjustment of wages and prices gen- 
erally to more nearly a prewar level, hence he 
hesitates to make commitments which might leave 
him with buildings representing an investment on 
which he would be unable to earn a fair return in 
normal times. The attitude is not an unnatural one, 
but meantime the people of the country must be 
housed and the greater the shortage of housing in 
the country, the longer it will be before normal 
conditions will return, hence the longer before 
rentals will recede to the prewar level. 

The question is frequently asked, whether, in the 
experience of the last few weeks, the peak of high 
prices in this country has been reached or passed. 
There are some financial writers bold enough to con- 
clude that this is the case, but it is a serious 
question, whether, in these instances, ‘‘the wish is 
not father to the thought.’’ There are too many 
counter currents at work to justify such a con- 
clusion. The housing situation is far from satis- 
factory, hence the upward tendency of rentals. 
‘his is only one instance; the shortage of other 
naterials, especially of steel, is resulting in an 
unsatisfactory condition. The appearance in the 
market of brokers, willing to assist manufacturers 
in obtaining a necessary supply of steel for their 
use, is injecting another middleman into the situa- 
tion. 

While the steel companies apparently are main- 
taining the Government price level, these brokers 
are able, for a consideration, to speed up deliveries, 
and because of the wide margin of profits obtain- 
able the manufacturer is willing to pay the addi- 





tional cost. This does not point toward lower 
prices, nor does it indicate that the peak of high 
prices has been passed. Meats and other products 
of American manufacture intended for export have 
been thrown back on this country by developments 
in the international exchange market resulting in 
an increased cost to the European consumer. Con- 
sequently there is a large accumulation of meat 
products and foodstuffs of certain classes in ware- 
houses and on the farms in this country, which is 
contributing liberally toward the reéstablishment 
of depleted surpluses or reserves. Wholesale meat 
prices have, therefore, receded compared with those 
of war times and with those of a year ago, but 
this recession is not noted at the retail markets. 
There have been some concessions in prices, but 
they are comparatively small. 

This is the result of the attitude of the wage 
earner to a very considerable extent. He is making 
money so fast that he hasn’t the time to look for 
bargains. In other words, he has never known 
what thrift was and the only pinch experienced in 
the past was that which came with dire necessity. 
He never saved money before because there was 
little or no margin between his requirements and 
his income, excepting on occasions when he in- 
dulged in a few luxuries. It is the old story, ‘‘ easy 
come, easy go,’’ and now that he has more money 
than he ever had in his life, he hasn’t time to spend 
it judiciously. This is the crux of the retail situa- 
tion. 

Until the attitude of the individual is changed, 
either by some unexpected development or some 
forceful argument, there does not appear to be 
much assurance of a marked downward tendency 
in prices. Fewer jobs and more labor hunting for 
them will bring a change, but so long as people are 
spending money lavishly they are contributing to 
the allocation of funds and labor, as well as mate- 
rial, to the industries that enjoy a wide margin 
of profit on their sales. These industries, of course, 
are well able to pay the price, both for money, 
material and labor, while those which build for the 
future and must take into consideration probable 
future conditions are compelled to be more con- 
servative and therefore hesitate in undertakings 
that are imperative for the public good. 

The international exchange situation, while tem- 
porarily improved, is not yet corrected. There is 
a decided drop in exports in the February foreign 
trade statement issued during the last week by the 





Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; in 
fact, this was the outstanding feature of the report. 
February exports amounted to $666,000,000, the 
smallest since October of last year. This compares 
with $722,000,000 in January and $585,000,000 in 
February of last year, when our shipping was still 
dislocated by war and troops were being brought 
home. Exports, however, are still ahead of last 
year, taking the eight months period. They 
amounted to $5,231,000,000 during the eight months 
ended Feb. 29, compared with $4,383,000,000 for 
the corresponding period of the 1918-19 fiscal 
year. 

February imports amounted to $467,000,000, com- 
pared with $474,000,000 in January, but were very 
much larger than in February a year ago, when 
they amounted ot $285,000,000. Taking the first 
eight months of the fiscal year, which began with 
July 1, the imports amounted to $3,235,000,000 
against $1,933,000,000 of the first eight months 
of the previous fiscal year. The imports in the 
first two-thirds of the current fiscal year exceeded 
by $140,000,000 the imports for the entire fiscal 
year ended with June, 1919. The imports of gold 
were unusually small, amounting to $4,473,000, 
against exports of $43,000,000. During the first 
eight months of the fiscal year we have imported 
$43,000,000 while we have exported $362,000,000. 

This has been a drain on our banking system and 
is telling on the reserve percentages of the Federal 
Reserve banks. There was a slight improvement 
last week in the ratio of reserve to combined deposit 
and note liability. When consideration is given the 
low ratio of gold reserve against Federal Reserve 
notes outstanding for the entire system, the con- 
tinued drain on our holdings in this country by 
foreign countries can not be viewed without appre- 
hension. The stocks of gold in the United States 
on March 1 were $2,721,767,000, compared with 
$2,833,221,000 on Dee. 1 and $3,092,037,000 on 
June 1, the date the embargo on gold exports was 
lifted. It seems reasonable to conclude that the 
real crux of the business and financial situation 
in this country and in the future is the gold situa- 
tion. If we continue to lose gold, our note issue 
must contract and credits must be reduced. It 
is true we still have a trade balance in our favor, 
but the European balance can not be settled in gold, 
while our adverse balance, resulting from our 
South American and Asiatic trade, requires gold 
shipments. Europe we must carry. 
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KITCHEN CABINET DIMENSION WANTED 

At the present time we are looking for somebody 
who is in position to make several parts of our kitchen 
cabinet. 

For example, we need about 4,000 cabinet legs 
each month. These legs should be made from maple or 
some other suitable stock. They are 114 inches square, 
30 inches long with a 44-inch mortise on two sides 
about 20 inches down. We would want the legs cut 
to size ready for white enamel. 

We have several other parts of this cabinet of 
which we would need about the same quantity.— 
Inquiry No. 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio, and the ad- 
dress of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.— EDITOR. ] 


TRADE DISCOUNTS BY EQUATED TIME 

In some issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN between 
September 1 and November 1 you had an article, pre- 
sumably in the Query and Comment section, establish- 
ing discount allowable when the average of a number of 
cars in days comes within the discount period. Please 
refer us to the date of issue and page by wire at our 
expense.—Inquiry No. 75. 


[The above inquiry came by telegram to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a southern lumber 
company. It was compelled to reply that it had 
never heard of applying the principle of equated 
time such as is used in figuring interest to the ad- 
justment of discounts. This could be done by 
special contract, but its application would be very 
limited. If the shipments in question extended over 
a period of more than 60 days and were equally 
distributed, the equated time upon the shipments 
would be more than 30 days in the past, and would 
not preserve the discount privilege. 

In any event it is very doubtful if any court 
would apply the principle of equated time to dis- 
counts as the principle could be supported only 
upon the theory that an individual order for a num- 
ber of carloads is a commercial unit. The courts 
have usually held on carload shipments of lumber 
that each carload constitutes a unit by itself and 
the usages of the trade have supported this view 
of the matter.—EpIrTor. } 





TROUBLE IN SELLING HARDWOODS 


Please give me a candid opinion of the price per 
thousand I ought to obtain for first class or No. 1 
stumpage, selected trees, only ninety or more feet 
tall, in Vermont, one hundred miles from Boston and 
a dozen cities that depend upon that territory so far 
as it can provide, and on Boston & Maine railroad 
system. It can be sawed out as required and put on 
board for about $20 a thousand at present prices for 
labor and material. The territory is of easy access, a 
fine site for mill and yard with water close at hand and 
draws to mill downgrade, also in the main as to rail- 
road. I mean, how much am I warranted in expecting 
with ash selling in Boston at $140-$150 a thousand ; 
oak, $140-$275 ; poplar, $135-$145 ; maple, $100-$105 ; 
birch, $105-$120 ; beech, $80-$85 ; basswood, $105-$110, 
and 75-year growth pine, spruce and hemlock accord- 
ingly. 

Crean reply and put reply on Query and Comment 
page if you think best, for many lumber growers would 
be glad to know what they can do. I mean those who 
furnish consumer fine specimens for a long period of 
years, pay taxes and actual crop land. 

I have been offered $6,200 for an estimated 1,000,000 
feet of standing lumber, having as much as 100,000 
feet of some of the hardwoods mentioned (maple, bass- 
wood, oak, ash, elm, beech, birch and also pine and 
spruce). It has been under one management and care- 
ful conservation 130 years and some butts are 3 or 
4 feet thru or more, sound as a nut. Would you 
sell this timber on a percentage basis, or find cash 
customers for quick sale? The point is this: How 
best to proceed with the advertising to reach the 
actual consumer. Fifty years ago, 1869, it was pos- 
sible to deal directly with the consumer. He usually 
had teams and a mill in town and would come to the 
woodlot and take the logs from skidways. It used to 
cost about $2 per thousand to put them on the wagon 
and we readily got $25 per thousand for ash and bass- 
wood ; $30 for oak ; $24 for beech; $35 for birch; $20 
for elm, $15 for hemlock; $28 for spruce; $25 for 
chestnut ; $20 for maple; $20 for young pine; $40 for 
old growth pine—cash down. Now half a century 
later with not one-twentieth standing timber in sight 
and retail prices toward or above the $100 per thou- 
sand mark, operators seek to get selected standing 
timber for around $10 per thousand for all sorts, and 
we who have grown the timber and paid taxes on it 
many years can not stand for it—then fail in selling 
for $10 to $14 per cord. 

The timber in question to which I refer consists of 
ash (black and white), basswood, birch (two kinds), 
beech, chestnut, cherry, elm (two kinds), hemlock, 
maple (two kinds), oak, poplar, pine, spruce and wal- 
nut (hickory). 

It has been conserved, selected and grown by one 
family, on one farm, for a period of 130 years and 
is as much a crop as a field of corn or a fine orchard as 
to matter of care and expense. It can be cut and 
sawed out on sticks for $14 per thousand, or out on 
board cars on Boston & Maine system for $20 at 








present high prices for labor, and is within 110 miles 
of Boston and near many large towns on the railroad 


system. So you can see it is absurd to sell for less 
than one-half its worth fifty years ago standing, and 
wholesale prices as now quoted in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at Boston. Practically, Boston market 
means cars on track of Boston & Maine system, for 
rarely do they go to Boston unless to some customer. 
I am, of course, willing to pay a percent for the finding 
of a cash customer, or a group of customers who 
could make use of each sort. There are plenty of 
mills about ready to take up operation for a stated 
sum per thousand and lorry owners or teams ready 
to contract to deliver on board at some nearby station, 
not over five miles away and on the public highways. 

In winter time, December to March, there are 
usually snow roads. This is also a good mill site, 
water and yard room and mostly down grade hauls to 
mill, but no mountain surfaces to negotiate. If a 
deal could be made with actual consumer—as of yore— 
a price could be made with present price as basis that 
would be enticing to the purchaser and also give a 
fair remuneration for 130 years labor, expense and 
forethought in the production. 

There is something entirely wrong in the present 
elaborate system of selling, far too many go-betweens. 
For instance, crabapples were shipped from a certain 
city station to Boston in September at $5 per barrel 
and this month have been shipped back to the New 
Hampshire city station in the very same barrel to 
sell at $8 and $9—more absurdity. There is lots of 
good editorial stuff for you these days.—Inquiry No. 
40. 


[The above letter, as its text shows, comes from 
Vermont and is accompanied by what was probably 
once a photographic view of timber. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it was an unfixed silver print and 
received enough light thru the envelope, before 
reaching the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to 
turn it entirely black. 

The differences which this gentleman recites be- 
tween selling opportunities for timber some years 
ago and at the present time is largely one of differ- 
ence in an organized and an unorganized market. 
Sawmills were then more plentiful in New England 
and the demand for local hardwood timber more 
active. This present condition is explained very 
intelligently in an article on ‘‘ Forestry in Southern 
New England’’ by Ralph C. Hawley, professor of 
forestry, Yale University, which appears in the 
January issue of American Forestry. In the 
course of this article Prof. Hawley says: 

It is often hard to find a market for many of the 
common hardwoods of southern New England. This 
is due partly to the scattered distribution of the hard- 
wood timber, making it difficult to get a reasonable 
quantity of one kind of material at one place. Then, 
native hardwoods are of poorer quality than those 
grown in the South. This is not because high grade 
hardwood timber can not be grown in southern New 
England. As soon as the virgin hardwood timber of 
the southern Appalachians becomes exhausted, south- 
ern New England timber will appreciate in value. 

What he says of southern New England here is, 
of course, true also in Vermont. Farther on in the 
article, speaking of southern Connecticut, he says 
that small trees receive little consideration, partly 
because of the fact ‘‘that as yet special markets 
(more or less standardized) for each of the differ- 
ent species have not been developed.’’? Near the 
close of his article he prescribes a remedy for this 
situation in the following suggestion: 

Finally, the development of forestry practice on 
these small individual holdings is going to be greatly 
stimulated if better and more copious market informa- 
tion can be supplied. An arrangement for cutting 
and marketing forest products codperatively would be 
of great value. As yet too little has been done along 
this line. The States have usually contented them- 
selves with making a wood industry study which listed 
the names of men in different industries and gave 
general information about the character of the product 
and the amount used. This is not sufficient for the 
purpose of the small individual owner and it is be- 
lieved that the State has got to go much farther along 
this line to develop the practice of forestry in southern 
New England. 

The suggestion that State foresters should inter- 
est themselves more in the matter of markets is an 
eminently practical one, and correspondence with 
foresters in middle western States recently has re- 
vealed that they are taking an active interest in this 
particular subject. It is realized that the best 
way to promote an appreciation of trees is to dis- 
seminate information as to what logs from mature 
timber are actually worth in the market and where 
they can best be disposed of. 

This, however, does not appear entirely to ex- 
plain the situation which our correspondent has 
described. Even under present circumstances he 
ought to get more for his timber than the price 
he indicates if it is of such good quality. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would welcome further dis- 
cussion of this particular subject from its readers 
among New England lumbermen and foresters.— 
EDITOR. } 





SILVER SPRUCE WANTED 

Do you know where we can buy silver spruce? 
Is there such a variety of spruce or is it a trade 
name of some special shipper ?—INquiRy No. 63. 

[The blue spruce of Colorado and neighboring 
mountain States is sometimes called silver spruce, 
but it has not figured importantly as a commercia! 
wood. Inasmuch as the above inquiry comes from 
the East it probably refers to the ordinary balsam 
fir, which is quite generally called silver spruce in 
Canada, altho sometimes called silver pine. As 
lumber it is more largely used for boxes than for 
anything else. It is, however, also an excellent 
wood for the manufacture of excelsior, is widely 
used for wood pulp and to some extent for pails and 
tubs. Canada and the Great Lakes region are the 
chief sources of supply for balsam lumber.— 
EpirTor. } 


PENCIL CEDAR WANTED 

Some months ago you reported in your esteemed 
paper that you are in position to furnish a list of 
sources of supply for pencil cedar. I have received 
several inquiries for pencil slats for Europe and would 
ask you to be good enough to furnish me these names.— 
Inquiry No, 59. 

[The above inquiry comes from the Pacific coast; 
but inasmuch as the material is wanted for ex- 
portation to Europe, undoubtedly eastern sources 
of supply would be equally desirable with the in- 
cense cedar of California. The address of the lum- 
ber exporter who makes the inquiry will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. ] 





HARDWOOD ASHES WANTED 

We have been advised that you could furnish us 
with the names and addresses of parties who would be 
likely to have hardwood ashes for sale. If you can 
give us this information we would appreciate it.— 
Inquiry No. 57. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large manu- 
facturer of breakfast foods, but in order to fore- 
stall any suspicion that hardwood ashes are desired 
as an ingredient in the favorite American break- 
fast dish the letter is marked ‘‘Feed Depart- 
ment.’’ A mixture of hardwood ashes and salt has 
been a favorite home-made conditioning powder 
for cattle for a good many years, altho we believe 
other ingredients are also used. At any rate, this 
concern can probably use hardwood ashes in con- 
siderable quantity, and the address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 


MEASUREMENT OF POSTS 

I am in receipt of the enclosed question from a 
farmer who feels that he has been cheated on a car 
of red cedar fence posts. Can you give me any infor- 
mation regarding the grading rules for fence posts; 
also your opinion, if you care to state it, as to whether 
or not this man received a square deal.—INQuIRY 
No. 66. 

[The above letter comes from a professor of 
forestry in an eastern forestry school and the 
letter which he enclosed from the farmer is as 
follows: 

Can you tell me anything about the rules governing 
red cedar fence posts? Our grange, thru its pur- 
chasing committee, bought a car of red cedar fence 
posts of the Cedar Co. We ordered 3- to 
4-inch tops. When the posts came they were 2\%- to 
3%4-inch tops. We promptly refused them. Now they 
claim that according to the rules of red cedar 3- to 
4-inch posts are 8% to 10% inches in circumference 
measurement. This is a new one on us. I think if 
we sent them apples under size or potatoes that 
weighed 50 pounds to the bushel we would get the 
laugh. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not been able to 
discover any official rules for red cedar posts and 
has made inquiry of the post concern in question 
as to its authority for the statement. According 
to the rules of the Northern White Cedar Associa- 
tion governing white cedar products these posts 
range \% inch to % inch scant in size. Their rules 
on round posts require that the green post shall be 
full diameter and that when seasoned they shall 
be (in all lengths shorter than 16 feet, and 
diameters under 12 inches) not over %4 inch scant 
of the specified size. They do not provide for 
circumference or perimeter measurement except 
on quartered posts. 

A 4-inch round post of full size would measure 
about 1214 inches in circumference.—EDIToR. | 








ScIENCE has come to the aid of the man with the 
hoe in the sugar cane fields by producing from 
bagasse (the crushed cane left after extracting 
the sugar), a coarse soft paper which is spread 
over the cane fields after planting. The sharp 
cane sprouts readily push their way thru, while the 
soft-topped weeds are suppressed. 
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Conditions in the Cypress Trade 


Demand for eypress, according to reports from 
southern manufacturing centers, is a little quieter 
now than it has been, but this is taken to be purely 

seasonable development which will be followed by 

ny precedented briskness as soon as the weather 
ypens up sufficiently to warrant a general start of 
utdoor work. The slump in demand is only slight 
pi has not affected the market in the least, one 
eason being that the mills still have a surplus of 
orders over available supplies and are not out 
ooking for business, except in a few lines on which 
they happen to be long. Production has shown 
ome inerease recently, but the cypress section is 

‘ill in the grip of an acute car shortage, and 
this situation is aggravated by embargoes here and 
there, which often prevent shipments when they 
otherwise could be made. Distributing centers re- 
port that just now demand from the country trade, 
especially, is strong compared with that for most 
other woods and that the prospects for the cypress 
trade are exceedingly bright. The mills have ad- 
vanced prices recently, by approximately $25 on 
all grades of finish, $10 on common and $13 on 
sit ling, but such advances have long been expected 
and apparently have not had the effect of check- 
ing trade. It is interesting to note that many of 
the eypress mills are now cutting considerable 
tupelo for flooring and finish, and report success 
in marketing it, and indeed a growing demand. 


With the Northern Pine Mills 


The northern pine market just now is quiet, with 
neither manufacturer nor buyer taking much inter- 
est in it. The buyer holds off to a marked extent, 
and the refusal of many consumers to buy for the 
present, under the impression that lumber prices 
are due to take a tumble, is reported to have caused 
what practically amounts to stagnation in the retail 
trade in some places. Manufacturers in the mean- 
while are producing as heavily as conditions per- 
mit, and are busy shipping on old orders. They 
have little stock to offer and are not for the pres- 
ent looking for business. About the future they 
are not apprehensive, it being common knowledge 
that there is a great shortage, particularly in upper 
grades and dimension, and it is only logical to 
suppose that sooner or later the trade which is 
now holding back will have to reénter the market 
and to make up for lost time. One development 
in the northern pine industry of current interest is 
the refusal of the lumber manufacturers of north- 
ern Minnesota to grant an 8-hour day in the mills 
this season, on the ground that a 10-hour run is 
necessary to meet the prospective demand. 


Developments in the Hardwood Field 


No change is evident in the hardwood situation. 
Production continues restricted, stocks low and de- 
mand overwhelming, resulting in very strong if not 
actually advancing prices. The slight lull in de- 
mand which was recently noted has not yet passed 
off entirely, but it would require a much more 
intensified restriction of buying to have any effect 
on the market in its present situation. It is clear 
that there is a conspiracy on foot among a certain 
class of large consumers not to buy for a certain 
period, with the intention of forcing down prices; 

but manufacturers and hardwood distributers say 


must be in view of the urgency of general require- 
ments, ean make very little difference so long as 
production conditions remain as they are and so 
long as demand from other sources continues as 
overwhelming as it is. The mills are shipping 
reen lumber, right from the saw, and hardly ever 
keep stock in their yards for more than thirty to 
sixty days for drying purposes, such is the demand 
for prompt supplies. The manufacturers say that 
the way things look now, nothing can stop hard- 
woods from advancing still further all along the 
i so that those who are now holding back in 

pes of forcing down prices will find themselves 

iefeated when they are ready to reénter the mar- 








excess of those that prevailed when they stopped 
buying. However, there is evidence that many 
large, foresighted buyers are now anticipating the 
advance predicted for this spring, and are buying 
everything they can lay hands on in order to pro- 
tect themselves, and it is likely this ‘‘self protect- 
ing’’ movement will gather momentum as the con- 
ditions surrounding the hardwood market become 
better understood. The volume of foreign inquiries 
is also expanding, indicating a great need for 
American hardwoods abroad and greater willing- 
ness to buy despite low exchange rates and high 
lumber prices and freight rates; but not much busi- 
ness can be transacted for the reason that these in- 
quiries mostly call for just those woods which are 
scarcest in supply. 


The Position of Southern Pine 


Buyers report it easier now than for several 
months to place their orders for southern pine, as 
the mills have during the recent lull in the demand 
been able to make considerable progress in catch- 
ing up with their old order files and, to a certain 
extent, in rounding out their stocks more fully, and 
hence are now in position to consider more new 
business. While the total of orders received still 
is light, compared with only a few weeks ago, the 
outlook is considered very promising, and no lum- 
berman doubts that the immediate future will de- 
velop a prodigious volume of business. Prices on 
southern pine have shown some weak spots during 
the last couple of weeks, which is taken to indicate, 
not any fundamental weakness in the market, but 
that the long awaited period of price adjustment 
is at hand, when advances will take place on certain 
items which are now unquestionably below their real 
market value, and declines on others which thru 








— Seated 


The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a pe riod of twelve 


weeks ended March 13. It is based on the report of 
a uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas Fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 














ket, and will have to pay prices considerably in Snment lines by “Sand order lines by “0.” | 
The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 
Week Ended March 13 From Jan. 1 to March 13 

No. Mills Association Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 
148 Southern Pine.......76,067,000 73,709,000 53,160,000 772,812,000 769,950,000 662,110,000 
127 West Coast......... eer 52,345,000 752,365,000 .......... 699,869,000 
31 Western Pine....... 21,215,000 24,906,000 19,200,000 173,685,000 242,575,000 194,707,000 
9 California White 3,463,000 34,602,000 66,523,000 69,601,000 

and Sugar Pine... 2,123,000 4,776,000 

31 North Carolina Pine 6,162,000 7,839,000 5,466,000 75,836,000 80,198,000 68,765,000 
13 Redwood ........... 5,661,000 5,656,000 3,760,000 64,017,000 76,608,000 60,096,000 





abnormal conditions have been boosted beyond 
their real value. That such a readjustment is now 
taking place appears a logical conclusion when 
current prices are studied, which reveal a large, 
but almost equal number of advances and declines 
of rather noteworthy proportions, which fact in 
itself goes to prove that readjustment and not mar- 
ket weakness is the cause for present fluctuations, 
Production in the meanwhile appears to be gradu- 
ally inereasing, several large mills reported to be 
operating at nearly normal, while 157 mills sub- 
seribing to the Southern Pine Association during 
the week ended March 19 produced within 23 per- 
eent of normal, which is a slight improvement over 
recent weeks. 


On the Western Pines Market 


There are prospects that western pines from the 
Inland Empire will be available to the eastern 
trade in larger quantities later in the spring than 
they are just now. Production has shown a slow 
but steady increase since the first of the year, and 
altho shipments, which have been considerably in 
excess of output, are leaving little stock on the 
yards, they are cleaning up the old order files at 
such a rate as soon to leave the mills open for a 
larger volume of new business. Inland Empire 
manufacturers report a strong demand from retail 
yards, which are preparing for a heavy volume of 
business this spring and summer. There is said 
to be a rather extraordinary demand for Nos. 3 
and 4. The California white and sugar pine mills 
are now getting ready to resume operations, and 
all will probably be at work three weeks hence. 
Demand for their product is as heavy as ever and 
is expected to increase as soon as eastern building 
opens up. Call for factory lumber is strong, and 
the mills expect it to exceed available supplies 
thruout the year. 


With the Douglas Fir Mills 

The Douglas fir market continues slow. But 
while little business is being done for the time be- 
ing in yard stocks, there is a fair volume of special 
cutting business offered at attractive prices. The 
retail market still shows some of the effects of the 
unsettlement caused by the recent weakness in tran- 
sit cars, altho the transit situation has now im- 
proved considerably and fewer cars now get up to 
the demurrage point. Mill quotations are not 
weakening to any appreciable extent, altho there 
are some signs of gradual price readjustment and 
of slightly lower prices here and there. Whether 
this is merely temporary or not, the mills do not 
show any great concern over the present situation 
but are concentrating upon production, in order 
to clean up their old order files and be able to re- 
build stocks. They have confidence in an unprece- 
dented demand developing this spring which will 
take up anything which they may be able to cut 
now or later. Production at those mills reporting 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association now 
runs at about 5 percent below normal, while orders 
during the week ended March 13 totaled only about 
62 percent of the week’s output. 


National Wholesalers’ New President 
a Leader in the Lumber Industry 
(Concluded from Front Page) 


the organization of the Oak Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which. organizations became amalgamated 
on Jan. 18, 1918, forming the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, of which 
he is second vice president and a member 
of the executive committee. He was one of the 
organizers, and the first president, of the South- 
ern Alluvial Land Association, and is now chair- 
man of its board of directors, and also helped to 
organize the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, now being on the exeeutive committee of 
that organization. He has always stood for, and 
worked for, constructive measures in association 
work, and was one of the hard workers to whose 
efforts is attributable final success in bringing 
about the adoption of a uniform system of 
grading rules in the hardwood industry. 

Mr. McClure brings to the new office with 
which he has been honored, and which he will 
honor, a thoro knowledge of the workings of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, in which he has long been a prominent 
worker, and which he has served for two years 
as vice president. As its president he undoubt- 
edly will maintain the organization at its pres- 
ent high standard, and in every possible way help 
to enlarge its usefulness to the wholesale lumber 
trade and to the lumber industry in general. 
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What Do You Think ? 


Do you believe that wages will come down? 
Do you believe that railroad rates will increase? 


Is it not a fact that your community is short of houses and is it not a fact that all 
the reports you get from other towns and cities that you know anything about say 
that these places, too, are short of houses? 


Is it not a fact that homes are the most essential thing to our comfort, welfare 
and happiness? 


Do you know of any better work that you could do for your community than to 
help supply the needs for better homes? 


Is there any other business you would rather engage in than that of helping to 
build homes? 


Is not the lumberman the home builder to the nation? 


These things being true should you not continually plan how home building may 
be carried forward, and in doing so will you not deliver a service of the highest 
character to the community in which you live? 


How many real estate owners in your community have vacant lots? 


Why not go to these owners of vacant lots and tell them that you will assist in 
having a house built on each lot, the cost of which can be covered by a first mort- 
gage on the property and a second mortgage which can be taken care of while it 
is being paid off on the monthly instalment plan? 


In other words, why not turn the vacant lots into income producers? 


We read about building beautiful womanhood and splendid manhood—beautiful 
homes would help in this, would they not? 


Are you helping the women of your community build better homes? 
Does a home owner believe in destroying property? 
Do you know that $2,000,000,000 was spent in saloons last year? 


Why should not money that formerly passed thru the door of the saloon now 
go into the door of the home? 


Will opportunity ever knock louder at your door than today? 


Will it have to knock in the door? 
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UNIONS TO FIGHT UNFAVORABLE DECISION 


Newakk, N. J., March 22.—Embittered over his 
decision in the Hudson County lumber eases, the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor has de- 
elared war on Vice Chancellor John E. Foster of 
this city, and as its first move sought to bring 
about impeachment proceedings against him in the 
State legislature. Failing in that, Arthur A. 
Quinn, president of the State federation, issued a 
statement last week declaring that ‘‘some one has 
got to stop Mr. Foster. The men are becoming 
rebellious. ’’ 

A fortnight ago the vice chancellor handed down 
a sweeping chancery decree upholding fifteen lum- 
ber dealers of New Jersey and adjoining municipal- 
ities against whom a strike had been called. One 
of the main issues was the ‘‘closed shop’’ prin- 
ciple, and the court ruled that to permit the unions 
to enforce the ‘‘closed shop’’ would be against 
public policy. He therefore granted a permanent 
injunction against the unions, and surrounded it 
with safeguards permitting the dealers to continue 
their business unmolested. Subsequently the unicns 
returned into court seeking a modification of the 
order, but failed. Mr. Quinn announced the State 
federation has decided to take up the fight of the 
local unions and carry it to the State supreme 
court and, if not successful there, into the United 
States Supreme Court. The lumbermen are sitting 
tight, awaiting developments, 
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NEW DEVICE FOR CIRCULAR SAW SUPPORT 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., March 22.—An invention of 
more than passing interest to the sawmill man 
whose mill operates circular saws is Letter of 
Patent No. 1,327,713, covering a new improvement 
in circular saw supports, 
which has recently been 
issued to George O. Joy- 
ner and Gus J. White. 

The machine covered by 
the letter of patent con- 
sists of a steel frame and 
carriage with oscillating 
pin, straight edge and 
tension gage combined. 
The support is designed 
to support and hold cir- 
cular saws while they are 
being tested as to dish or 
eurvature, and also while 
being hammered to re- 
move imperfections or 
lumps therefrom so that 
they will conform to the 
proper dish or curvature 
according to the speed at 
which they are to revolve 
while in use. 

The invention contem- 
plates the provision of 
simplified and improved 
means for supporting the 
saw adjacent to an anvil 
so that the imperfections, 
when found, may be re- 
moved by hammering on 
the anvil. It is claimed 
that the machine has been 
thoroly tested out in every way, and that it has 
been found practical and accurate in hammering 
and tensioning circular saws. 

The inventors also claim that with their ma- 
chine anyone who has had mill experience can 
straighten and tension his own saws thus not only 
saving the filer’s salary, but having absolute assur- 
ance that his saws are hammered so as not to lead 
in or out, which creates more or less strain on the 
blade of the saw and causes a great waste of 
lumber. 





SEEK NEW FORESTRY LAWS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—Henry E. Hardt- 
ner, of the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La., an- 
nounced last Friday that the Louisiana Forestry 
Association, of which he is president, will ask the 
Louisiana legislature, soon to convene, to enact new 
forestry statutes and amend those now on the 
statute books. ‘‘The present forestry laws,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘are good so far as they go, being the 
result of long and careful study, and they were 
framed ‘in the light of the experience gained up to 
the time of their adoption. Changing conditions, 
however, indicate the necessity of corresponding 
changes in the law. To further such legislation I 
have just appointed a legislative committee com- 
posed of men who are thoroly familiar with con- 
ditions in the State, and the result of their joint 
efforts should do much toward giving Louisiana the 
best forestry measures in the country.’’ 

The new committee includes Harry Gamble, of 
New Orleans; W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa; S. T. 
Woodring, of Lake Charles; Prof. J. G. Lee, of 





Baton Rouge; Frank E, Powell, of DeRidder; J. E. 
Rhodes, of New Orleans; Clarence Ellerbe, of 
Shreveport; Miss C. C. Dorman, of Campti, and 
President Hardtner, ex-officio. 

Mr. Hardtner, as president of the Southern 
Forestry Congress, also announces the following 
publicity committee for that organization: J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, chairman; Vie Calver, New Orleans; Miss 
Julia Thorne, Asheville, N. C.; L. L. Bishop, 
Pensacola, Fla., and J. H. Whaley, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Hardtner left Friday night for Urania to 
arrange a reception for the members of the Yale 
Forest School, who will spend three months on the 
Urania Lumber Co.’s tract, studying lumbering, 
reforestation and related subjects. He is arrang- 
ing for a meeting of the Louisiana Forestry Asso- 
ciation to be held at Urania in May, when the asso- 
ciation folk will be given opportunity to meet the 
Yale forestry students and professors and members 
of the Federal Forest Service. 





VERY FEW ORDER CANCELATIONS 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—Speaking of can- 
celations on a falling lumber market, Charles B. 
Floyd, secretary-manager of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, observes: 


It is extremely gratifying to say that so far as our 
observations and investigations go most of the retail- 
ers in the East are fulfilling their contracts. 

The fact that some retailers have hastened to cancel 
their orders makes every such instance all the more 
conspicuous. 

The situation as a whole is peculiarly satisfactory 
to this office, because we are able to say with deserved 
pride that members of the association have made good 
their contracts when the situation has been reversed. 
They have filled their orders on a rising market, and 
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NEW INVENTION OF CIRCULAR SAW SUPPORT FOR SMALL MILL USE 


in some instances they have lost thousands of dollars 
on replacements. 

The association is definitely on record in this mat- 
ter. I refer to the following expression of our code 
of ethics, which appeared in the Pacific Coast Shipper 
for October, 1919: 

“Be it resolved, That the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association go on record as being in accord with the 
principle that the wholesaler’s responsibility does not 
end with the acceptance of an order, but that he must 
fill same regardless of whether or not his manufactur- 
ing connection fills the contract: and in case of the 
mill’s failure to ship the wholesaler should repurchase 
regardless of loss after a reasonable length of time 
has elapsed.” 

It is certainly to be regretted that here and there an 
individual dealer in the East has seen fit to cancel 
on a falling market. The code of fair dealing and 
good faith in the observance of contracts is so well 
established among the members of this association 
that such an offender against business morals becomes 
momentarily conspicuous. 


Aside from Mr. Floyd’s statement the subject of 
cancelations came up as a vital topic at this week’s 
wholesalers’ luncheon, and the opinion was gen- 
erally expressed that the victim of an unwarranted 
cancelation is likely to cultivate a long memory. 
The discussion emphasized that the rules of the 
game are made for both parties, and that the whole- 
salers, thru the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, have taken a firm stand even at heavy finan- 
cial loss in meeting their contracts when the mar- 
ket happens to go up after an order has been ac- 
cepted. 





A RECENT REPORT from Tampa, Fla., is to the 
effect that Frank Roback, bureau of plant indus- 
try, United States Department of Agriculture, is 
investigating the possibility of extracting oil from 
cigar box plant waste, with a view of using such 
oil for impregnating other woods. 








INVENTS COMPRESSED SPRUCE PULLEY 


Tacoma, WasuH., March 20.—Organization of a 
company to manufacture pulley drivers made of 
compressed spruce was completed last week by 
R. L. Watts, mechanical superintendent of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and F. J. Walsh, 
consulting engineer for the Port of Tacoma. The 
new company is a partnership and will be known as 
Watts & Walsh. It will develop a joint invention 
of the two partners who have apparently solved 
the problem of manufacturing a softwood pulley 
and who expect to be able to put their product 
into every mill on the Pacific coast within the next 
few years. 

The development of the spruce pulley has re- 
sulted from a long series of experiments lasting 
for a number of years. It was found that spruce 
was compressible into a block with all the solidity 
of the best hardwood and that a pressure of 100 
tons to the square foot accomplished this trans- 
formation and gave a compression of 50 percent. 
The forestry school of the University of Washing- 
ton was so impressed by these experiments that it 
established a testing station for further research 
and Watts & Walsh report that they have finally 
succeeded in developing an article of commercial 
possibilities. One of the pulleys made by them has 
been operating in Mill B of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. for the last seven months. The pulley 
is driven by a 250-horsepower Westinghouse motor, 
is 36 inches in diameter, 31 inches in width and 
operates on a 6-inch shaft. Records kept of this 
machine show that it develops the highest coefficient 
of friction, is waterproof and has all the advan- 
tages of pulleys made of hardwood, steel, cast iron 
or compressed paper except that it can not be split 
as can the first two mentioned. 

The new company has opened a factory on the 
second floor of the Tacoma Cabinet Works Build- 
ing and has installed a lathe and a 500-ton com- 
pressor. The output will be twenty-five pulleys 
a day and these can be sold, it is said, at a low cost. 


RECORD READY FOR FILING 


MemPHis, TENN., March 23.—‘‘The record is 
complete and ready for filing with the circuit court 
of appeals at Cincinnati within twenty-four hours 
after word is received from Attorney L. C. Boyle 
at Washington,’’ said W. H. Fitzhugh, of counsel 
for the defense in the injunction suit of the Gov- 
ernment against F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics 
and 333 members of the Open Competition Plan of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion today. 

‘¢Very little time will elapse, in all probability,’’ 
continued Mr. Fitzhugh, ‘‘in getting the record to 
Cincinnati. That is the easiest part of the prob- 
lem. When the circuit court of appeals will reach 
the case and determine whether or not it will issue 
a writ of supersedeas dissolving the injunction 
granted by Judge McCall is another matter. We 
have no means whatever of finding anything out 
about that. We are hopeful, however, that the 
case will be reached in short order and that our 
clients will not be kept in indefinite suspense.’’ 

Altho the statistical department of the associa- 
tion is not compiling or disseminating any further 
information regarding stocks, production or sales 
among the defendants, the statistical organization 
is being maintained intact so that it may take up 
where it left off when the injunction was granted, 
in the event the circuit court of appeals gives re- 
lief from the temporary injunction. Mr. Gadd and 
his clerical force are catching up with some of their 
work and are finding plenty of time, in the suspen- 
sion of all activities involving the gathering, com- 
pilation and distribution of new data, for the 
accomplishment of this particular object. 

Maintenance of the statistical organization intact 
is pointed to by some members of the trade as an 
expression of confidence in the outcome of the 
litigation which was begun here Feb. 14. 


ORGANIZING $250,000 HOUSING CORPORATION 


LINCOLN, NEB., March 22.—On Tuesday of last 
week the building committee of the Lincoln Com- 
mercial Club took steps to relieve the housing short- 
age by appointing a committee to proceed with 
the organization of the $250,000 housing corpora- 
tion which has been under consideration for some 
time. This committee consists of E. F. Pettis, 
chairman; Barton Green, vice chairman; Fred 
Ress, treasurer, and eight other members. An ad- 
visory committee consisting of nine bank presi- 
dents was also appointed. The building committee 
expresses the hope that actual construction of resi- 
dences will be under way by June 1. The build- 
ing and loan associations of the city are backing 
the proposition and will loan money up to their 
limit to prospective builders. The housing cor- 
poration plan involves the issuance of one class of 
stock, which will pay moderate dividends and be 
retired at par when the need for the corporation 
no longer exists. 
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Idaho and Oregon Mills Busily Producing 
Lumber to Meet Current Urgent Demand 


Boise, IpAHo, March 19.—With the develop- 
ment of the line-yard holdings of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., which now has seventy-five 
retail yards under the management of C. W. 
Gamble, who has charge of the line-yard end of 
the business, and the moving to Boise of the 
headquarters of the Home Lumber & Coal Co. 
early this year, Boise is fast becoming an im- 
portant lumber center. This was recognized by 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
holding its annual conference here a month ago. 
The Boise-Payette Lumber Co. has one of its two 
big mills at Barber, six miles from Boise, and 
the other at Emmett, thirty miles to the north- 
west over in the Payette Valley, and the two of 
them are good for about 150,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber annually on the present eight hour basis, 
altho it was originally contemplated, before the 
hours of the work day were reduced, that they 
would manufacture nearly 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually. 

C. E. Sharp is manager of the Home Lumber 
& Coal Co., which has one of the most up-to-date 
appearing yards in Boise, with a big sign on the 
shed that can be read miles away, all of which 
indicates that Mr. Sharp is a progressive lumber- 
man. Mr. Sharp came west six years ago from 
Kansas, where he was a retail lumberman, and 
six and a half years ago he started the Home 
Lumber & Coal Co., with one yard at Weiser, 
where the headquarters of the company were 
until moved to Boise Jan. 1. The concern now 
has yards at Weiser, Midvale, Homedale, Moun- 
tain Home, Boise, Buhl, Twin Falls, Jerome, 
Hazelton, Minidoka, Menan and _ Lewisville, 
Idaho, and at Vale and Crane, Ore. It also op- 
erates the Caldwell Lumber & Coal Co. at Cald- 
well, Idaho, making fifteen yards under Mr. 
Sharp’s supervision. Associated with him is A. 
C. Houston, of Wichita, Kan., who is president 
of the company, and M. L. Moore, Wichita, is 
secretary. 

One of the oldest retail lumber dealers in Boise 
is W. H. Ridenbaugh, who also has a yard at 
South Boise. Other yards in Boise are those of 
the Boise Lumber Co., of which Tom Mott is 
manager; the Doscher Lumber Co., of which F. 
E. Doscher is manager; the Capital Lumber Co.; 
the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., A. H. Smith being 
local manager. The Capital Lumber Co. is made 
up of A. L. Bush, John Ketchen and Will 
Ketchen. In addition to its yards the Boise 
Lumber Co. operates a couple of small mills east 
of town, which turn out two or three million 
feet of lumher annually. 

A pioneer millwork and factory man in Boise 
is George Clithero. 

In the southern Idaho territory the retail 
yards generally handle pine for boards and out- 
side finish, and fir for rustic, inside finish and 
flooring part of the dimension. Lath is usually 
Some fir 


pine, but some fir lath is used of late. 


and larch dimension is used from the mills of 
eastern Oregon. 

At the time of the recent annual convention 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
in Boise, the local lumbermen entertained the 
several hundred visiting lumbermen and their 
ladies in a splendid manner. 

A Wholesaler Who Boosts Boise 

C. R. Shaw, head of the C. R. Shaw Wholesale 
Co., is one of the pioneer lumbermen of the 
southern Idaho territory. He came out to this 
section about thirty years ago and was located 
for several years at Caldwell, on the main line. 
For many years he has been a resident and con- 
sistent booster of Boise, and he believes that 
some day the Oregon Short Line Railroad will 
run its transcontinental train thru Boise, which 
is now on a branch line, extending over from 
Nampa, the junction with the main line, over 
twenty miles away. Boise lies in the valley of 
the Boise River, the edge of the valley being not 
over three-quarters of a mile away from the 
center of the city, and it is the idea of those who 
are forward looking that some day the main 
line will be extended over on the mesa above the 
city where there will be a fine depot and passen- 
gers on the transcontinental trains can look down 
into the valley and see a beautiful city, reached 
by brilliantly lighted boulevards, at the further 
end of which will be the capital building, an 
imposing structure in stone and marble. 

Two Pioneer Boise Lumbermen 

J. G. Doerr has been with the C. R. Shaw 
Wholesale Co. for years in charge of sales. E. 
B. Sherman travels for the concern. 

Years ago C. M. Hoover was sales manager 
of the Pine Tree Lumber Co. at Little Falls, 
Minn., a Weyerhaeuser concern. About sixteen 
years ago he came to Boise to look after timber 
holdings in Southern Idaho, along the head 
waters of the Payette, that were acquired by the 
Weyerhaeuser interests and later on merged with 
the Barber Lumber Co. holdings in the present 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co. Mr. Hoover liked 
southern Idaho so well, and Boise in particular, 
that he has made his home here since and today 
is commissioner of streets and public improve- 
ments, being out of the lumber business entirely, 
altho still having interests in timber and lumber. 

Lawrence Gilman Chapman was manager of 
the Barber Lumber Co. when it built the big mill 
at Barber some fifteen years ago, and operated 
it until the Government, in its mania of some 
eight or nine years ago, of hunting for timber 
frauds, brought suit against the company, ques- 
tioning the title to its holdings and the plant was 
closed down not to run again until four or five 
years ago, when it was acquired by the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co. Mr. Chapman, it will be 
remembered, one time refused to bring certain 
books into court, with the result that he spent 
a couple of days in jail at Boise for contempt. 





Eventually the 
court entirely ex- 
onerated the com- 
pany, but in the 
meantime the Bar- 
ber Lumber Co. 
gave up the idea 
of continuing 
manufacturing op- 
erations. The 
head of this con- 
cern was Col. 
James T. Barber, 
president of the 
Northwestern 
Lumber Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., one 
of the _ pioneer 
lumber operators 
of the Chippewa 
Valley. Mr. Chap- 
man 18S now man- 
ager of the Chinn 
Timber Co., Se- 
attle, operating 
near Bellingham, 
Wash. 


GREAT MILL 
CUTS QUALITY 
PINE 


LAGRANDE, ORE., 
March 20.— The 
plant of the 
George Palmer 
Lumber Co. here 
at LaGrande con- 








j TIMBER SCENE, GEORGE 
— a pe ‘ pee PALMER LUMBER CO. 
will operate two shifts as far into the summer as 
possible and will probably make a little larger 
cut during 1920 than last year, when the cut was 
40,000,000 feet, which is a fair average cut for 
the concern. During the summer labor becomes 
more scarce and it is possible that the night shift 
may have to be taken off. 

The George Palmer Lumber Co. makes more 
lumber than any concern in eastern Oregon. In 
fact it is one of the great lumber manufacturing 
concerns of the Inland Empire territory and at 
the head of it is George Palmer, for many years 
in the retail lumber business in Iowa, who came 
west nearly fifteen years ago and established the 
George Palmer Lumber Co. here. His nephew, 
Vincent Palmer, assists his uncle and looks par- 
ticularly after the sales. 

The plant of the George Palmer Lumber Co. 
is equipped with two bands and a large double 
edger and last year ran night and day since about 
mid-summer. The company has its own logging 
road, running about sixteen miles out into the 
timber from Vincent, a point on the Elgin branch 








PANORAMIC VIEW OF PLANT OF THE GEORGE PALME R LUMBER CO 


. AT LA GRANDE, ORE. 
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about thirty miles 
from LaGrande. 

The quality of the 
lumber of the George 
Palmer Lumber Co. 
during the years that 
it has been manufac- 
turing has obtained for 
it an enviable reputa- 
tion with the lumber 
buying trade in_ the 
middle West and East. 
Its timber is termed 
by the company as a 
trade name ‘‘ Looking 
Glass Mountain pine,’’ 
and due to its location 
at a fairly high alti- 
tude and because of 
climatie conditions, the 
lumber made from it 
has many merits. In 
fact all eastern Oregon 
pine has an excellent 
reputation with lumber 
buyers. It is soft, and 
light in weight, mak- 
ing it especially desirable. The quality of its 
timber, its excellent millwork because of modern 
manufacturing equipment and the care which 
the company gives to meeting the needs of its 
customers, has made it possible for the George 
Palmer Lumber Co. to find a ready market for the 
output of its plant. 


BAKER DISTRICT MILLS ARE BUSY 


BAKER, OrE., March 19.—The sawmill plant of 
the Stoddard Lumber Co. at Baker, one of the 
oldest lumber concerns in eastern Oregon, is 
running steadily as it has been the last year, 
cutting about 12,000,000 feet annually. The 
company’s timber is located southwest of here 
and logs are brought in by railroad a distance of 
about eighteen miles. The Stoddard Lumber Co. 
started at North Powder, between here and La- 
Grande, thirty years ago, and four years later, 
in 1894, it was moved to Baker and in 1914 it 
was consolidated with the Shockley & MeMurran 
Lumber Co., which operated a sash, door and 
interior finish factory, which is now part of the 
plant of the Stoddard Lumber Co. Earl Stod- 
dard, of LaGrande, son of the late George Stod- 
dard, is president of the Stoddard Lumber Co.; 
A. 8. Shockley, of Baker, is vice president; and 
Joseph Stoddard, of Baker, is treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. 


Two Public Spirited Millmen 


The Stoddard Lumber Co’s. plant is just across 
the railroad tracks from the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co’s. depot and its yards 
nicely piled with lumber can be seen by travelers 
as trains pull into the city. Both Messrs. Joseph 
Stoddard and Shockley are public spirited lum- 
bermen taking an active part in association work 
and in every movement for the good of the 
industry. Mr. Stoddard never misses a meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and can be depended upon to help in any asso- 
ciated efforts. 


Has Mill at Bates and Planing Mill at Baker 


The Oregon Lumber Co., at the head of which 
is David C. Eccles, of Ogden, Utah, is another 
pioneer eastern Oregon lumber manufacturing 
concern, having started in 1888 with a small mill 
at North Powder, which was in 1891 moved to 
Baker. After the plant at Baker burned a few 
years ago it was rebuilt at Bates, out in the 
timber seventy miles from Baker, where the 
manufacturing is looked after by Norman Stod- 
dard. The planing mill 
and yard is at Baker, 














SAWMILL OF STODDARD LUMBER CO., BAKER, ORE., SHOWIN G FINE PINE LOGS IN POND 


River mills from their fir timber acquired a couple 
of years ago. 


Single Band Turns Out Big Volume at Austin 


The W. H. Eccles Lumber Co. operates a mill 
at Austin, near Bates, where about 12,000,000 
feet annually is manufactured by a single band 
mill. Roland Eccles looks after this concern and 
E. G. Rowley assists him and has charge of the 
sales. Until the first of this month Mr. Rowley 
was secretary of the box brarch of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and is well 
known among the pine lumbermen in the Inland 
Empire. 

Operates Large and Uptodate Plant at Baker 


The Baker White Pine Lumber Co. operates 
the only other sawmill in Baker besides the 
Stoddard Lumber Co. Its mill was formerly out 
on the railroad and the lumber was shipped to 
Baker and then reshipped to the trade, but a 
couple of years ago the sawmill was moved to 
Baker, where now the Baker White Pine Lumber 
Co. has a very complete, modern plant, the saw- 
mill being equipped with two bands and a gang, 
which manufactures about 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually. The completed plant was 
started at Baker in June, 1918, and was formerly 
located at White Pine, fifty miles out in the 
timber. The mill has a capacity of 150,000 feet 
a day. One power plant generates steam for the 
sawmill and planing mill. This plant ran right 
thru the winter, not stopping even for repairs, 
having a hot pond to keep the logs from freezing. 
The officers of the Baker White Pine Lumber 
Co. are Frank Gardiner, president; Frank B. 
Knapp, vice president, Fremont, Neb.; and 
Charles L. Beaty, secretary and treasurer. A 
director of the company is E. R. Gurney, Omaha, 
who is heavily interested in banking in Nebras- 
ka. His son, N. E. Gurney, is outside superin- 
tendent of the plant and W. H. MeMullen is 
mill superintendent. Mr. McMullen for many 
years was a mill operator at Minneapolis. 


Pioneer Has Twenty Years’ Supply 


Frank Gardiner came to eastern Oregon from 
the old white pine country adjacent to the 
Menominee River in upper Michigan, where he 
learned the lumber business as a boy, about the 
mills and logging camps of the I. Stephenson Co. 
He cut the first board at White Pine, in February, 
1911. This year Mr. Gardiner states that the 
Baker White Pine Lumber Co. will cut 35,000,000 
feet. The company, he states, is well supplied 


with timber to operate 
for twenty years or 
more. F. B. LeCrone 
has charge of the sales. 

Reports from Enter- 
prise, Ore., are to the 
effect that the new 
mill being built by the 
East Oregon Lumber 
Co. there in place of 
the one burned last 
fall, will be running 
early in the spring. It 
will be equipped with 
two bands and a gang. 


PERRY OPERATORS 
PLAN EXTENSIONS 


PeErRY, ORE., March 
20.—For some time the 
plant of the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Co. 
here has been running 
a single 12-hour shift 
owing to not being 
able to get sufficient 
logs to keep the mill 
running on two 8-hour shifts as formerly, but in 
a few weeks it will return to the 2-shift basis. 
It is planned this year to manufacture about 
25,000,000 feet at Perry, which will be a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1919 output of 18,000,- 
000, which was a little less than the usual cut. 
The mill was held up a short time in December 
during the coal strike, owing to the inability 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., the railroad over which its logs are 
brought in, to haul logs. The company now has 
a supply of over 7,000,000 feet of logs on hand. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Co. has for some 
years been logging in timber growing on the 
lower land and it is now putting in a few miles 
of railroad to connect with the main line at 
Hilgard, four miles west of Perry, to bring in 
some timber more distant, the coming year. 


Use Caterpillar Tractors in Logging 


A feature of the logging of the Grande Ronde 
Lumber Co. is the installation of a 10-ton Holt 
Manufacturing Co. caterpillar tractor for hauling 
logs to the landing where they are loaded on to 
ears. This mode of logging is being adopted 
quite generally in Oregon, the Stoddard Lumber 
Co. and the Baker White Pine Lumber Co. at 
Baker both installing Holt caterpillars for log 
hauling, and they are reporting them to be very 
satisfactory. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Co. was organized 
in November, 1889, by Fred Stanley and Robert 
Smith, formerly of Eau Claire, Wis., and now 
of Portland, Ore., and in 1902 it was sold to the 
interests that now own it. C. W. Nibley, of Salt 
Lake City, is president of the company; Elmer 
I. Stoddard is vice president and manager and 
George Earl Stoddard, secretary and sales man- 
ager. The Stoddards are sons of the late George 
Stoddard, an eastern Oregon lumberman and 
highly respected business man, formerly presi- 
dent of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who passed away a couple of years ago. 
Another son, David Stoddard, is interested with 
them but is just now operating a small mill not 
far from Perry, the output of which is handled 
by the Grande Ronde Lumber Co. 


Company Also Operates Retail Line Yards 


The Grande Ronde Lumber Co’s. plant is 
equipped with two single cutting band mills, 
with a capacity of about 100,000 feet in eight 
hours, but a good part of the year the plant is 
run two shifts. The company logs its own timber, 
of which it has a sup- 
ply to last fifteen or 








under the supervision 
of George H. Hodgson. 
The plant at Bates is 
modern and up to date, 

equipped with two 
bands and a resaw and 
cuts about 120,000 feet 
in eight hours. The 
general offices of the 
Oregon Lumber Co. are 

the Yeon Building, 
Portland, where 
Charles T. Early is 
general manager and 
W. C. Geddes directs 
the sales. In addition 
to operating a fir mill 
near Hood River the 
xceles interests, as 
soon as some railroad 
extensions are complet- 
ed, will be a heavy 





The 





factor in supplying 


logs to the Columbia 








PARTIAL VIEW OF PLANT OF BAKER WHITE PINE LUMBER CO., BAKER, ORE. 


twenty years. 

The Grande Ronde 
Lumber Co., as a cor- 
poration, owns the 
Nibley-Channel Lum- 
ber Co., operating a 
line of twelve retail 
yards with general of- 
fices and headquarters 
at Twin Falls, Idaho. 
C. B. Channel manages 
the concern. 

The Stoddard boys 
are also interested in 
the Nibley-Minnaugh 
Lumber Co. at Wal- 
lowa, Ore., of which 
James H. Minnaugh is 
general manager. This 
plant is running stead- 
ily thru the winter and 
spring months and it 
is expected will run a 
night shift much of 
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the time this year and make a cut of about 16,- 
000,000 feet. Its output last year was 14,000,000 
feet. It is equipped with a single band and a 
resaw and is a lively plant. 

The Wallowa Pine Lumber Co. is a new con- 
cern that has recently announced that it will 
soon begin the construction of a sawmill at 
Wallowa. George E. Romney, of Salt Lake City, 
is president of the company and Charles N. Hunt- 
er, of Wallowa, vice president. Hershell McKinnis, 
of Wallowa, is general manager. C. W. Purcell, a 
wholesale lumberman of Boise, is a director of 
the company. The plant will be equipped with 
a single band and a resaw and is expected to 
eut about 15,000,000 feet, of lumber during a ten 
months’ season. The company has been incor- 
porated for $350,000 and it is stated has an avail- 
able timber supply sufficient to last about twenty- 
five years. The timber will be reached by the 
construction of two and one-half miles of rail- 
road from the mill. It is largely white pine and 
logging conditions are reported to be very good. 


WHOLESALERS’ REORGANIZATION PROGRESSING 


PITTspuRGH, Pa., March 24.—The well laid 


plans for the reorganization of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors are progressing 
smoothly. L. R. Putman has assumed _ his 
duties as executive secretary and manager of the 
organization and together with President L. Ger- 
main, jr., and other prominent wholesalers is mak- 
ing much progress in securing pledges from lead- 
ing wholesalers. 


The first sectional meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Monday, March 22, and was a big 
success. Mr. Germain announced that ‘‘all of the 
leading Philadelphia wholesalers have pledged 
themselves to our plans and to join our movement 
and to have representation at the mass meeting 
which we have called for Chicago, May 19 and 
90.”? 

Mr. Germain further says that while representa- 
tives of the reorganized body have appeared at 
only four meetings the majority of the wholesalers 


in attendance at these meetings pledged themselves 
to attend the mass meeting and that over one hun- 
dred wholesalers have already signified that they 
will be present at the Chicago meeting. 

Plans are now being perfected for regional 
meetings to be held in Chicago, March 31; St. 
Louis, Mo., April 2; Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5; 
Columbus, Ohio, April 8. 

After the Columbus meeting a meeting will be 
held in New York, after which Mr, Putman and 
Mr. Germain will go to the Pacific coast and hold 
meetings in Portland, Seattle and San Francisco, 
Regarding plans and outlook for the organization 
Mr. Germain says: 

It is our idea to have not less than three hundred 
wholesalers pledged to the support of our organiza- 
tion before our mass meeting in May, so that we will 
represent not less than 10,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually sold and distributed by the members. 

Appreciating as I do the big influence of the South 
ern Pine Association, which represents an output of 
only about 6,000,000,000 feet. we feel that in compari- 
son if we could start off with a representation of not 
less than 10,000,000,000 feet we will be a convincing 
factor in the industry. 





DID NOT DEFINE LAW IN HARDWOOD SUIT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, has addressed the following let- 
ter to all members of the association in connec- 
tion with the recent decision of Judge McCall at 
Memphis enjoining the further operation of the 
Open Competition Plan: 

In view of the fact that Judge McCall has issued a 
temporary injunction in the Memphis hearing, I deem 
it proper to make a brief statement: 

In substance the bill as filed by 
asks that the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association be permanently restrained touching all 
of its activities in the open competition plan, 

In addition to the prayer for a permanent injunc- 
tion the Government in its bill applied for a temporary 
injunction, which means that during the pendency of 
the litigation the association be restrained as to its 
open competition activities 

The hearing at Memphis was as to this temporary 
injunction and did not involve a final disposition of the 
case in the lower court. The Court granted a tem- 
porary order. The evidence as to this initial order was 
introduced by way of affidavits. As a result, the 
Court had no opportunity of clearing up those phases 
wherein, as I view the matter, he is confused as to 
the facts. It is our purpose to appeal from this pre- 
liminary order. This appeal will go to the Federal 
circuit court of appeals sitting at Cincinnati. 

To the end that members may have a correct un- 
derstanding of the matter it is proper for me to give 
a brief review of the real issue presented by the bill 
filed by the Government and the answer filed by the 
members. 


the Government 


Court Conclusion Not In Harmony With Facts 

In making the following comments it must be under- 
stood that they are not made with any purpose of 
criticism of the Court or the Department of Justice. 
Judge McCall was within his judicial rights in reach- 
ing the conclusion that he did. The fact that we con- 
tend that his conclusion is not in harmony with the 
facts should in no wise reflect any disparagement on 
the Court's action. As to the Department of Justice, 
in fairness it should be said that the department recog- 
nized that what we did was done in good faith and 
therefore a civil rather than a criminal proceeding 
was instituted. We should take the position that we 
welcome a close and accurate analysis of our conduct 
to the end that we may finally know our precise legal 
rights. If it should be held that our operations must 
be carried forward without market information, we 
will have to bow to the law. The remedy will then 
be to correct the law. However, as I conceive the 
situation, the upper court will not so interpret the 
Sherman Act. 


Law Does Not Impel Ignorance of the Market 


The basic features of the open competition plan of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
involves two broad activities: 

First—Reporting by the members of the plan a 
record of past sales and sending this data to Mr. Gadd, 
who in turn collates it and returns the exact data to 
the members, thereby giving them information as to 
market tendencies. This compiled data reaches the 
members from ten days to three weeks after the sales 
involved have been actually made. 

In the scope of a statement of this character I can 
not enter into a detailed discussion of the legal phase ; 
suffice to say, however, that it is our contention that 
the law permits industry to conduct its processes in 
the- light of known facts and does not impel com- 
petition to be indulged in naked ignorance of the 
market. 

Stock Information An Economic Public Service 

Second—The second prime activity of the plan is 
the gathering by the secretary of the association, once 
a month, data on the available stocks on hand and 
redistributing this information to the members. 

This information is of value in enabling members 
to accentuate production on that grade and kind most 
in demand, thereby serving a public need. Further, 
this information in the hands of the association is 
available to the public in advising where stocks may 
be found. 

Stripped of all extraneous matter, the above two 
divisions comprehend the real activity of the open 
competition plan. 


Court and Complainants Gave No Definition of Law 

In arguing the issues before Judge McCall we urged 
that the Court definitely decide as to whether or not 
in the Court’s judgment an association would have 
the right to do the things here outlined. 

In addition we asked the Government’s counsel to 
clearly state their opinion as to the legality of such 
activities. Counsel for the Government failed to meet 
this inquiry and, unfortunately, the Court has not 
clearly defined its thought as to this phase of the 
law’s application. 


Market Letters Not Intended to Curtail Output 

Utterly aside the real purpose of the plan as above 
outlined, Mr. Gadd, in the capacity of manager, was 
in the habit from time to time of writing what were 
called Market Letters, and distributing same to the 
members of the open competition plan. In these mar- 
ket letters he commented upon industrial conditions, 
giving his own conclusions as to these conditions. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we introduced in the 
neighborhood of fifty affidavits from members of the 
plan, wherein we contend the fact was clearly demon- 
strated that these market letters were in no wise con- 
sidered as controlling or suggestive but were merely 
the individual expression of Mr. Gadd’s own views, 
neverthless the Court has concluded that these let- 
ters were distributed not only with the intent, but 
were so received by the members, of curtailing pro- 
duction and enhancing prices. In so far as the mem- 
bers of this association are concerned, it is not neces- 
sary for me to make further comment, at least as to 
our theory touching the untenable nature of the 
Court’s conclusion as to this matter. 

In the range of this statement, I can not hope to 
review the various market letters referred to. Suffice 
to say, however, that we took the position that if, in 
the judgment of the Court, these market letters should 
not be issued, we were perfectly willing to abandon 
them because they played no part in the basic thing 
which we were seeking to achieve, which was intelli- 
gent understanding of industrial market conditions. 


Held Replies Showed Illegal Combination 


During 1919, for the purpose of stimulating the 
growth of the membership in the open competition 
plan, Mr. Gadd wrote a letter asking members to give 
their opinion as to the plan. Out of 333 members 
something like 49 took the time to write Mr. Gadd in 
reply to his query. Some half dozen of these letters 
contained expressions indicating that these members 
had been financially benefited due to the information 
that they received. It was urged by the Government, 
and the Court adopted the theory, that these letters 
demonstrated that the plan was grounded in an illegal 
combination. 


Group Meetings Discussed Industrial Problems 


In addition to market letters and these letters from 
the members, there is one further activity involved, 
to wit, group meetings. For convenience of attend- 
ance, group meetings are held at four points, to wit, 
New Orleans, Little Rock, Cincinnati and Memphis. 
These meetings are held once a month. At these group 
meetings industrial conditions are discussed. During 
the year 1919 when the flooded condition of the south- 
ern woods played such an important part touching 
production, suggestions were canvassed as to how to 
overcome this situation. In addition, labor problems 
and many other industrial matters were canvassed, 
all for the mutual help of the members, and_ ulti- 
mately for the benefit of the public, because anything 
that would aid production would reflect beneficially 
to the consumer. 


Conditions, Not Agreements, Lowered Output 

It is well understood by hardwood operators that 
when the armistice was signed mill stocks were low, 
and that when the heavy demand started along about 
June, 1919, there was an utterly inadequate supply of 
hardwood stocks in the country. Superimposed upon 
this condition the floods came and not only closed 
down many mills, but handicapped production in prac- 
tically all southern States. Due to this situation 
demand was out of all proportion to supply. As a 
result, prices naturally ascended not only in the South 
but in all hardwood producing regions. 


Lumbermen Were Eager to Increase Production 

The claim of the Government and the conclusion 
of the Court that as a result of the plan production 
was curtailed, is, of course, to a lumberman utterly 


aside the mark, because if there ever was a time when 
lumbermen wanted to market their product to the 
utmost it has been during this very period of high 
prices. I do not have to argue this matter with the 
men who own the mills because they know the facts, 
and the facts are not in line with the conclusion 
reached. 

Have Acted in Good Faith; No Need for Panic 

As already indicated, I am writing this statement 
to the members of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association so that they may be advised of 
the true situation. There is no occasion for panic or 
confusion. We know that what we have done has 
been done in the utmost good faith and there is no 
moral turpitude involved. We should patiently await 
the ultimate outcome of this litigation and, as sug- 
gested, if it be determined that we have unwittingly 
technically breached the law, as good citizens, we will 
conform our actions to the law ; whereas if it be finally 
determined that we are within our rights uncertainty 
and doubt will be removed. 

As the situation develops the members will be kept 
carefully advised. 





Hardwood Decision Slightly Modified 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 24.—Judge Mec(all mod- 
ified his opinion in the injunction case against F. R. 
Gadd and 333 members of the Open Competition 
Plan of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association this afternoon by striking out the 
four last words, ‘‘by maintaining price levels,’’ 
in the paragraph reading as follows: 

It can not be within reason denied, nor indeed do | 
understand that it is denied by the defendants, that 
they formed an association, a combination or an agree- 
ment to promote the interests of the members of the 
plan who were engaged in the manufacture of hard- 
woed lumber by maintaining price levels. 

The effect of the modification is unimportant, 
according to Mr. Fitzhugh, attorney for the de- 
fense, who said that Judge McCall in looking over 
the opinion realized that he had made the defend- 
ants admit something which he felt they had not 
admitted and therefore corrected his opinion ac- 
cordingly. 

[The modified paragraph is the seventh in the 
third column of page 45, March 20 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 





ST. LOUISIANS HOLD WEEKLY LUNCHEON 


St. Louis, Mo., March 23.—Thirty lumbermen 
who attended the weekly luncheon at the American 
Annex Hotel here today heard interesting talks by 
Walter Shipley, traffic manager of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, and A. D. Bright, who is in the 
oil business at Wichita Falls, Tex. Mr. Bright 
was the guest of his brother, George W. Bright, 
of the Lyon Lumber Co. He talked very enter- 
tainingly of the great activity in the Texas oil 
fields, of the traffic congestions due to rapid de- 
velopment of the fields and of the great demand 
there for lumber for derricks and for houses. 

Mr. Shipley discussed the car supply. He frank- 
ly said that there is little basis for a prediction 
of better conditions in the supply of equipment, 
because there is no let-up in the volume of freight 
to be moved and additions to the supply of equip- 
ment are being made very slowly, as the roads are 
under the necessity of earning the money for new 
equipment purchases before large additions can 
be made. On his own system he said that a recent 
survey showed a shortage of four thousand cars on 
three divisions and that 85 percent of this shortage 
was of cars for the movement of lumber. 

The luncheon was presided over by C. C. Mullin, 
St. Louis manager for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
W. G. Funck, Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for 
St. Louis, who is in general charge of the luncheons, 
made a strong appeal for larger attendance and 
greater interest in the luncheons. 
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National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association Holds Notable Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—The twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association began its sessions in 
the small ball room of the New Willard Hotel this 
morning with President Horace A. Taylor in the 
chair. Outside the sun was shining brightly on a 
balmy spring day. Approximately two hundred 
wholesalers had registered and the majority of 
them were in attendance. President Taylor for 
about half an hour delayed calling the opening ses- 
sion to order as many of the members had arrived 
in the city only this morning. At 10:30 o’clock he 
rapped for order and announced that as Hon. Louis 
Brownlow, president of the board of commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and William T. Gal- 
liher, president of the Washington Lumber Ex- 
change, who would deliver addresses of welcome, 
had other engagements the session would begin 
at once, and the annual meeting got under way. 


Welcomes Lumbermen to National Capital 


Mr. Brownlow was presented to the wholesalers 
and promptly extended to them the freedom of the 
city. He said he was pleased to turn over the keys 
of the city, as suggested by President Taylor in his 
introductory remarks. Mr, Brownlow emphasized 
the fact that Washington is the nation’s capital. 
‘*Tt is your capital,’’ he said. ‘‘ We are proud of the 
beautiful city. It ranks well among the capitals of 
the world. It is due to the fact that you have a 
share in the development of the city that we par- 
ticularly like to receive you here. The city already 
is beautiful, but it is destined to become much 
more so.’? 


Discusses Washington’s Housing Problems 


Commissioner Brownlow declared he was inter- 
ested in any convention representing a great in- 
dustry, but especially that of any organization 
dealing with construction, home building and the 
housing situation. Such an organization has a 
greater interest for him than any other, he said. 
The district commissioners have done everything 
possible to secure adequate legislation from Con- 
gress to relieve the housing shortage here, he said, 
where the city’s population increased one-third 
during the war. He added that he and his asso- 
ciates had done all they could to help remove the 
restrictions qgnd uncertainties affecting the building 
trades. Municipal building is slow because of 
mounting costs and the failure of available funds 
to keep abreast of them. 

The commissioner discussed briefly the benefits 
which he hopes will accrue from the building zone 
law, recently enacted for Washington by unanimous 
vote of the Senate and House. It follows the gen- 
eral lines of similar statutes affecting New York, 
Newark, Buffalo, St. Louis and a few other cities. 
He predicted that the new law would materially 
change the course of building here for the better. 
He predicted moreover that this law would have 
a profound effect on building thruout the country. 


Veteran Lumberman Urges Suffrage for District 


Mr. Galliher, who is also president of the Amer- 
ican National Bank, one of Washington’s most 
popular financial institutions, followed Commis- 
sioner Brownlow. In presenting him, President 
Taylor remarked that Mr. Galliher had been presi- 
dent of the local Lumber Exchange for twenty- 
two consecutive years. Mr. Galliher, who is a 
middle aged man, retorted that he was a very 
young man when he became president the first time, 
and was still possessed of ‘‘an outward look and 
a vision.’’ He said he felt he was a member of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
by brevet, because he had been so long in the 
lumber business here and at the head of the Wash- 
ington Lumber Exchange. 

Mr. Galliher referred at some length to the 
anomalous situation in which the people of Wash- 
ington live, a voteless city of 450,000 inhabitants, 
and urged the lumbermen to exert their influence to 
boost the present campaign for suffrage for the 
District of Columbia. He referred to the fact that 
national taxes collected in Washington exceed those 
collected in twenty-two of the States, and said that 
one-half of the expenses of the District government 
are paid by the people of the city and one-half by 
the country in general. This is due to the extensive 
holdings of Government property here on which no 
taxes are paid. 

“*T can not quite appreciate the expression, ‘ Wel- 
come to our city,’ ’’ Mr. Galliher said, ‘‘I think 
it a good deal better to say ‘Welcome home,’ be- 
cause this is your home as much as it is mine.’’ 

The lumber yard of Galliher & Bros., of which 
Mr. Galliher is the head, was heavily damaged by 


fire a few days ago. It is the largest lumber yard 
in the city and the damage runs into many thou- 
sands of dollars. Most of the most valuable stocks 
in the yard were destroyed. For a time there was 
grave danger the fire would spread to a large 
garage adjoining the yard containing many ma- 
chines and a large quantity of gasoline. 

Makes Witty Response to Address of Welcome 


President Taylor then called upon John W. Me- 
Clure, first vice president, to respond to the ad- 
dresses of welcome. Mr. Taylor declared that no 
man in the room was better fitted for this pleasing 
duty than Mr. McClure, and besides it was the 
custom of the annual meetings to have the first 
vice president respond to expressions of hospitality. 

‘“We are always glad to come to Washington, 
because we feel at home here,’’ said Mr. McClure. 
‘*In a true sense Washington is our home. It piec- 
tures to us the greatness and magnitude of the 
country.’’ 

Mr. McClure then referred to Mr. Galliher’s 
statement about the campaign for suffrage in the 
District of Columbia. 
‘the fact that the people are always seeking some- 
thing they have not got. We have heard that while 
Washington people have no voice in their govern- 
ment that the city is the best governed in the 
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entire country. Other cities which have a voice 
in local governmental affairs are not so well gov- 
erned as the Nation’s capital.’’ 

Mr. McClure remarked with obvious humor that 
there are many communities scattered over the 
country which would like to get by with the pay- 
ment of one-half of the municipal budget and let 
the country generally pay the balance. Mr. Galliher 
led the applause following this remark, 


President’s Address Reviews Present Situation 


The roll call was the next item on the program 
and President Taylor announced it would be dis- 
pensed with in the absence of objection, since the 
system of registration would take care of that fea- 
ture. The reading of the minutes of the last an- 
nual meeting was also dispensed with, whereupon 
Mr. Taylor delivered his address to the gathering, 
giving a brief but comprehensive view of the exist- 
ing situation in the lumber industry, more espe- 
cially as it affects the wholesaler. 

Address of the President 

President Taylor emphasized especially the fact 
that the average person does not understand the 
price situation with regard to lumber, and does not 
realize that the law of supply and demand is the 
real arbiter of prices. Applause greeted Mr. 
Taylor’s declaration that the system of taxation 
requires prompt adjustment. His speech follows: 

It is a very pleasant privilege to greet the mem- 
bers and delegates and friends of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association assembled 
for our twenty-eighth annual meeting. Your pres- 
ence, with all it means of traveling and interrup- 
tion of usual activities, is all the evidence required 
of a real interest in this, your own organization, 
and of the spirit of mutual helpfulness which ex- 
presses itself in our collective endeavors for the 
good ef the industry. 

Market Was Stagnant Early in the Year 


We have only to recall conditions which sur- 
rounded us at the time of our last annual meeting 
to emphasize the strongly contrasting circumstances 


‘*Tt illustrates,’’ he said, . 


of the present. In March, 1919, the lumber busi- 
ness was in a state of stagnation, with production, 
stocks, demand and prices all at low ebb. From 
every point of view the outlook was most uncer- 
tain, the only thing obvious being that a process of 
reconstruction was inevitable in the lumber busi- 
ness as well as in everything else—altho none of us 
knew exactly what “reconstruction” was going to 
mean. Today, on the other hand, we find ourselves 
in a period of unparalleled demand, with so no- 
ticeable a change in lumber stocks that to some 
degree at least they have approached, altho they 
have not reached, normal commercial requirements; 
with a continued and unfortunate lagging, however, 
in production; and with lumber values at a level 
which could be described as almost unbelievably 
high if it were not the part of caution to remember 
that these new high values are expressed in dollars 
worth fifty cents or less. 


Book Returns Apt to Be Deceiving 


Fortunately, the last eight or nine months of the 
year in review have for most of our members been 
months of reasonably satisfactory and profitable 
business. It is quite natural and proper to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon this fact, for an occa- 
sional day of sunshine is always pleasant what- 
ever the barometer may indicate for the future. 
Even in this period of better book returns, however, 
close analysis will doubtless indicate not only that 
the more favorable margins are apt to be deceiving 
because of the decreased value of the dollar by 
which we count the returns, but that to an ap- 
preciable degree the rise in values of lumber stocks 
enters into the situation, and that when things 
again assume their proper relative proportion lum- 
ber business will return more nearly to its normal 
experience as compared with other lines of indus- 
try. 

Should Not Frame Policies on Temporary Factors 


Present values of lumber are entirely sound and 
reasonable in relation to the values of other staple 
commodities. This probably requires no argument 
before lumbermen, but if any doubt exists it is 
quickly dispelled when the money returns from lum- 
ber sales have to be used in the purchase of other 
material. Those of you who have been longest 
engaged in the lumber business will testify that 
you have experienced many a year when it was a 
problem to get back a new dollar for an old one, and 
we are certainly entitled to ‘‘pat the industry on 
the back” for getting on a class, for a brief time 
at least, with other lines of business looked upon 
as more generally lucrative. It is, of course, farthest 
from the purpose of these observations to belittle 
or minimize this changed and rather pleasant ex- 
perience of the last few months. We would be very 
unwise, however, to frame our future business 
formulas and expectations entirely on these factors 
which now temporarily enter into the situation. 

The temptation is great on such a rare occasion as 
this to deliver oneself of advice, be it good or bad, 
and it seems especially true at this particular time 
when we are faced with a veritable epidemic of 
unhealthy conditions that call aloud for a cure. 
I am honestly reluctant, however, to offer my un- 
certain wisdom to such a gathering as this, made 
up of business men of mature judgment and ex- 
perience. Yet there are two or three matters which 
demand brief notice. 


Only Supply and Demand Influence Lumber Prices 


There is very clearly a popular as well as an 
official suspicion that lumber prices are fixed by 
agreement. The fact that this false impression is so 
general is unfortunate not only for the lumber 
business but for business in general, for it results 
in the disposition of the public to defer purchases 
in expectation of some happening that may bring 
prices down from levels which are supposed to be 
artificially established. This general sentiment is 
largely due to ignorance, or at least to very super- 
ficial knowledge of the true situation. It is quite 
possible also that to some extent it is a malicious 
attempt to place on the shoulders of industry bur- 
dens which arise from causes for which industry is 
not to blame. Perhaps we as lumbermen are not 
doing all we can do by presentation of the facts 
to counteract this propaganda. ‘ 

A recent widely published news item referring 
to the plans of another association now being 
formed, or in process of reorganization, states that 
“the association will not fix lumber prices, but 
they will be fixed as heretofore by the manufac- 
turers.” I submit that a statement such as this, 
ealculated to further poison the public mind, brings 
entirely needless odium upon the lumber industry 
and will in the end react to the disadvantage of its 
authors as well as to others in the industry. 

There are two classes qualified to know that lum- 
ber prices are remarkably responsive to the laws of 
supply and demand. The first is made up of prac- 
tical lumbermen who know the facts, and the second 
class of men engaged in the Forest Service of the 
Government. <A recent publication of the Forest 
Service very truly says in effect that the lumber 
business in its inherent nature is a business of in- 
evitable competition. It seems to me, therefore, 
that we as lumbermen ought to do what we can, 
and what we are not now doing, to assist in making 
the popular mind acquainted with the real facts. 


Urges Simplification of Federal Taxation 

The present system of Federal and State taxation 
brings upon all industry, including our own, a very 
heavy burden—first, in the enormous rate of tax; 
and, second, in the tremendous expense of time 
and energy withdrawn from productive effort and 
required for the purpose of making up the endless 
reports required, to say nothing of what must be the 
enormous expense involved on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in making an intelligent audit of returns 
based on so complicated a system. In so far as the 
more objectionable features of the present tax sys- 
tem are due to the war situation, some relief will 
no doubt soon be afforded. Such relief as may be vol- 
untarily accorded by Government agencies is quite 
likely to be inadequate and to fall short of simplify- 
ing the matter as it must be simplified. I believe, 
therefore, that as business men we should employ 
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every opportunity thru our representatives in Con- 
gress and otherwise to insist upon not only reduc- 
ing the tax scheme to simpler terms but to spread- 
ing the cost of the war over a more extended period. 
Closely connected with the heavy and _ intricate 
burden of taxation is the actual and threatened 
interference with normal business processes on the 
part of governmental authority. In so far as such 
interference is necessary and temporary and a 
part of sane reconstruction we can tolerate it, but 
our eternal vigilance is certainly required to see 
that such interference does not become a mere 
matter of habit or reflect socialistic tendencies. 


Governmental Interference Kills Enterprise 


Most of you will agree with me that what would 
be a perfectly healthy business development faces 
discouragements today that are real and not imag- 
inary. I have chanced recently to meet several 
men whose ability and success are beyond ques- 
tion, and their individual testimony is to the same 
effect; to wit, that if they could liquidate today 
they would gladly do so and face a reduced income 
rather than continue business under present dis- 
couragements and handicaps. I speak now only of 
successful men whose efforts ought by all means 
to be encouraged for the general good of industry. 
Business rests, as we all know, upon individual 
initiative. Under present conditions there is the 
least possible incentive for enterprise. Business 
returns beyond any previous average requires a 
greatly increased expenditure of energy—perhaps 
three or four times as much—and the major part 
of any increased return must at once be contributed 
by the individual to whose thrift and enterprise 
they are due, in the form of taxes to be expended 
in turn by public representatives, the majority of 
whom are not business men and who have to keep 
no profit and loss account. 

I venture to say that many of you have found 
the same sentiment among your business friends, 
and that there is a substantial undercurrent of re- 
luctance on the part of the men who should ordi- 
narily be expected to foster new enterprise, to do 
nothing more than mark time, not necessarily be- 
cause of their conservatism under present abnormal 
conditions but because of the greatly increased diffi- 
culties under which business must be conducted. 
This condition is not a good thing for industry, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of capital or 
labor, or the general part we ought to take in 
increasing production. Our influence, it seems to 
me, should be aimed at correcting this situation in 
which a revision of the general tax scheme and the 
discouragement of governmental interference in 
business will play an effective part. 


Other Reports Give Details of Association Work 


Our association work during the last year has 
been carried on with true enterprise, and, as it 
should be, with true conservatism. Conditions 
affecting association work have been less trying than 
those which arose during the war period; they have 
at the same time demanded and received the 
thoughtful attention of your officers and the vari- 
ous committes. No doubt some of the committee 
reports to be received will suggest features of our 
association work which can be enlarged or im- 
proved upon. 

It is not my intention_to trespass upon such de- 
tails and statistics as Will be given you by our 
secretary. It does seem proper, however, to call 
your attention to several matters which will be 
made the subject of reports by your representatives 
and by your committees, because they have so 
much to do with the essential work of the associa- 
tion, and I desire to invite your attention to these 
subjects and urge that they be made subjects of 
full and free discussion. 


Support Economic Policy of National Chamber 


Your trustees have esteemed very highly the 
work that has been done, as well as the potential 
power for good, of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, of which this asso- 
ciation is a member. It must be evident to all that 
forces and influences that are clearly destructive of 
well ordered industry have had all too much en- 
couragement for the last few years, both by reason 
of unusual conditions due to the war and because 
of unwise or misguided and over-sentimental at- 
tempts at philanthropy or paternalism. Our na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce is the one and only 
strong central organization of business interests 
calculated to serve as a champion of sound national 
economic policy and practice. Its policies should 
have your full interest and support if industry, 
nationally, is to be preserved. Your attention is, 
therefore, invited to the report of our national coun- 
cilor, who has represented this association in the 
affairs of the Chamber of Commerce, In this same 
connection the association was represented by an 
active committee at the meeting of the interna- 
tional trade conference held in the fall of 1919 under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce. Thru- 
out the year various questions of national import 
submitted to this association, in common with other 
trade organizations, members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, have received the careful judgment and 
vote of your trustees. 


Terms of Sale; Transportation; Fire Insurance 


Your committee upon terms of sale, a subject in 
which the lumber industry has seemed to fall behind 
the standards of other trades, will present a report 
comprising in part the results of a conference held 
in Washington yesterday with representatives of 
numerous other lumber organizations. 

Your committee on railroads and transportation, 
under whose auspices our present efficient traffic 
bureau is now conducted, will report to the conven- 
tion, and possibly with recommendations having in 
view an enlarged usefulness on the part of the traffic 
department. Members have often expressed the 
wish that the work of the traffic department might 
be made of value to a larger proportion of the mem- 
bers of the association. This suggestion, like many 
others, involves the difficult matter of increasing 
quantity without impairing quality and without un- 
duly increasing cost, and the recommendations of 
the committee will, I am sure, receive your close 
attention. 

As you will note further from the program, we 
shall have reports from the fire insurance committee, 
the forestry committee and other agencies thru 
which our varied work is carried on. 


Association Is Serving its Purpose Efficiently 


_The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized for the purpose of promoting 
thru united effort the best interests of its members. 


In all that that purpose means it is functioning 
today as truly and effectively as ever. It offers to 
its membership full opportunity for the promotion 
of any common sense purpose for which the facility 
of an association is desired. In the actual accom- 
plishment of the things a majority of its member- 
ship say they want it to do, the association is 
today running ‘true to form” and it yields in this 
respect to no other organization, however glitter- 
ing its prospectus. This does not mean, of course, 
that the association can fulfill every peculiar indi- 
vidual ambition of every wholesaler inside or out- 
side the association, who would make the organiza- 
tion a means of supporting business policy or prac- 
tice not approved by the trade at large as eco- 
nomically sound. To put the matter otherwise, we 
do not build ‘“‘Castles in Spain” likely to be aban- 
doned before they are completed, and promising 
from the outset to prove undesirable as permanent 
dwelling places even if by good fortune the mate- 
rial of which they are to be constructed should hold 
together until the roof is on. 


Growth in Proportion to Ability to Serve 


The association does, however, to the fullest pos- 
sible extent stand for everything that is sound and 
right in our lumber business, and it does not need 
to publish any ‘‘code of ethics’ to convince a doubt- 
ing public that it is honest in its motives and prac- 
tices. Ninety-five percent of our membership con- 
sists of reputable wholesalers and of reputable 
manufacturers who do their own wholesaling. In 
size the association has continued to grow quite 
as rapidly as new membership could be absorbed, 
having in mind the consequent increase in demand 
for adequate service to all. The association as rep- 
resented in its trustees has not looked upon size as 
in itself a virtue, or even a great advantage. In 
fact, it is undeniable that_the organization might 
easily become unwieldy and of reduced value to its 
members if large numbers, unlimited geography and 
possible consequent glory were its chief aims. 


Functioning Efficiently to Carry Out Sound Policies 


With this rather ambitious commendation of the 
present character of what I look upon as a great 
association, I desire most emphatically to assure 
those present that your board of trustees, your 
officers and your salaried employees are collectively 
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and individually without exception responsive to 
the will of the membership as regards any of the 
measures of improvement that are possible. In 
expressing the matter in this way, and in such 
genuine democratic fashion, I do so with every con- 
fidence that with a real knowledge of present ac- 
tivities you will freely approve what has been done, 
and that in any future measures taken by you with 
a view of improving the work of the association 
you will distinguish clearly between those things 
that are approved by experience and sound judg- 
ment and those others that are either impracticable 
of accomplishment or undesirable in policy when 
bag from the standpoint of the association as a 
whole. 


Thanks Officials and Committees 


The work of the last year has been conducted in 
its details by seventeen committees made up of one 
hundred and fifty or more members. I desire at this 
opportunity to thank the members of these com- 
mittees for their unselfish interest and attention to 
the affairs with which they have been charged. 
It is a pleasure also to record our appreciation 
of the faithful work of Mr. Schupner, in charge of 
the bureau of information, which has proved more 
valuable than ever, and again to commend Mr. 
Phippen as the head of our efficient traffic depart- 
ment, and quite as truly to thank our treasurer, 
Henry Cape, for his assistance. 


A Feeling Tribute to Veteran Secretary 


When I come to our good friend Mr. Perry, who 
has so ably served us as secretary for many years, 
the customary ‘‘honorable mention’ seems almost 
superfluous before the number of men present who 
meet him frequently at his New York office and who 
will cheerfully testify to the service he places at 
their disposal, whether the demand be official or 
personal. I venture to say that Mr. Perry enjoys 
a larger favorable acquaintance among American 
lumbermen than any other individual, and I know 
of no greater genuine tribute. The extent to which 
his attendance is demanded at the meetings of 
other associations is beyond the ordinary knowledge 
of our members, but Mr. Perry thru his modesty has 
refrained from making public a single month’s 
record of such appointments, as I requested him to 
do, with the idea of giving our members a little 
inside information as to what the secretary’s job 
means. Mr. Perry’s long experience and his native 
common sense, together with a facility for winning 
friends for the association among the strong men 


of the trade, have been necessary association assets 
of unusual and very substantial value. 

In closing, let me say that it has been a high 
personal privilege to serve the association as presi- 
dent. Again I thank you for your consideration and 
support, and I commend to you for similar treat- 
ment the new officers you will select at tomorrow’s 
meeting. 


Secretary Presents Comprehensive Report 


After the warm applause following his address, 
President Taylor presented Secretary E. F. Perry, 
whose annual report was listened to with close 
attention. The president’s introduction was so 
appreciative of the valuable work of the veteran 
secretary that Mr. Perry announced that he was 
overwhelmed and momentarily bereft of pep. He 
read his report in a firm and most convincing 
tone, however, and it was received with every evi- 
dence of approval by the assembled lumbermen, 
Mr. Perry discussed the price and production situa- 
tion. While building costs have increased more 
than one hundred percent, he said, this and other 
factors can not stop the building of homes with a 
shortage of one million homes in the country, not 
to mention other construction. ‘‘Prices may slow 
down the building program,’’ he said, ‘‘but can 
not stop it.’? Mr. Perry’s report calls attention to 
the fact that the wholesale lumber dealer performs 
a highly valuable economic service, approximately 
eighty percent of manufactured lumber being sold 
thru wholesalers. 


Shows Wholesaler’s Functions Are Essential 


The first part of the report was devoted to a 
resume of what might be termed the routine work 
of the secretarial staff. He said that since De- 
cember he had attended over twenty-five con- 
ferences and other meetings directly connected 
with the lumber business, and during the year 
had traveled many thousands of miles, person- 
ally meeting 60 to 75 percent of the association’s 
members. He also described the office work, cor- 
respondence ete., saying in thiS connection: 
‘*Many members bring us their business prob- 
lems for solution, requiring much personal at- 
tention. This service, plus the collection and 
dissemination of information regarding credits, 
financial matters, railroad rates and claims, arbi- 
‘trations, insurance, legislative matters etc., makes 
our organization just what it has always been, a 
cooperative association serving its members on 
a purely mutual basis.’’ The association occu- 
pies six large office rooms and employs twenty- 
five people in its working force. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty members are serving on committees. 
The membership is steadily increasing and is now 
at the highest point in the association’s history, 
numbering 482, as compared with 450 at the be- 
ginning of last year. 

The secretary emphasized the need for houses 
and said that during the last year the associa- 
tion had given considerable time and effort to 
furthering the Own Your Home movement. He 
said that the census of 1890 showed that 52 per- 
cent of the people of this country were tenants, 
and it was estimated that the 1920 census will 
show that 60 percent live in rented quarters. 
‘‘The great need of housing,’’ said Secretary 
Perry, ‘‘is bound to have a stimulating effect 
upon the lumber industry for years to come. As 
an association we should do all we can to stimu- 
late house building.’’ 

Secretary Perry then proceeded to define and 
defend the wholesaler’s place and functions as 
an integral factor in the distribution of lumber, 
saying in part: 

During the war we heard a great deal about the 
manner in which merchandise of-all kinds was distrib- 
uted, and because of the exigencies of the time we 
were in fact very much interested in finding the most 
direct route by which lumber, and all other commodi- 
ties, could be put into immediate use. We all took 
part in breaking down the well established routes and 
agreed to short cuts, regardless of whether the action 
was economically sound or not. We see now where 
many mistakes were made, but we are now back to 
first principles, or rather we are studying to profit 
by those experiences and striving to adjust ourselves 


to established, sound, economic ways of manufacturing 
and distributing our product to the consumer. 


Efforts Made to Eliminate the Wholesaler 


Retailers in trying to explain high prices to the con- 
sumer often, without thought, blame the wholesaler. 
Manufacturers, as well as wholesalers, by certain meth- 
ods of advertising help to increase this suspicion and 
skepticism. Many manufacturers feel strongly that 
distribution is not what it should be and, sometimes 
with good reason, and in other cases because of their 
own unacknowledged faults, seek to put the blame 
upon someone else. 

There has been considerable talk concerning possi- 
ble elimination of the wholesaler. Certain classes of 
retailers, such as the line yards and the mail order 
houses and others, while actually buying largely of 
wholesalers, make a special point in advertising that 
they ‘“‘buy only direct” or are manufacturers’ agents 
etc. On the other hand, not a few manufacturers 
have developed highly organized, economically con- 
ducted sales organizations, with all the machinery 
necessary to carry their lumber direct to the retailer 
or wholesale consumer. Then, too, a large number of 


wholesalers themselves have expanded into manufac- 
turing on one hand, or into control of mills, thereby 
seeking to develop the most economical methods of 
distribution. 

A Connecting Link Between Mill and Consumer 


In all this talk concerning the utility of the whole- 
saler certain principles must be kept in mind. 


Lum- 
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ber is manufactured for the consumer; the sole pur- 
pose of distribution is to get the manufactured lum- 
ber to the consumer, and the sole question of the 
position of the wholesaler is whether his service is 
essential, and, if so, whether it is being performed in 
the most economical way. Every factor in any 
business is forced to justify its existence at all times, 
and rightly so, by its service. 

The wholesaler studies the consumers’ needs usually 
from the standpoint of the manufacturers’ ability to 
produce. His strong points of service are based upon 
his knowledge of local needs and on the most im- 
yortant methods of production. Salesmanship becomes 
the connecting link. 


Cost of Service Can Not Be Avoided 


I have never heard of any manufacturer claiming 
that he could sell his product at a lower selling expense 
than the wholesaler. Whether the manufacturer shall 
have a sales organization cost of his own or not must 
be settled upon grounds other than economy in sales 
cost. The manufacturer, just the same as the whole- 
saler, must have a highly developed organization, ac- 
eountants, credit department, experienced force of 
salesmen ete., and, in addition to this, very largely 
increased financial facilities. Most manufacturers in 
these days, with the scarcity of labor, railroad prob- 
lems, eredits, risk ete. find that theirs is a man’s 
job, well able to keep them busy without the division 
of attention necessary to wholesale their product. 

That the wholesaler performs an economic service 
in distributing the manufactured lumber to the con- 
sumer thru the retailer is clearly evidenced by the 
fact that more than 80 percent of the lumber manu- 
factured today is sold thru wholesalers, and I have 
heard a large number of our largest retailers express 
themselves in no uncertain way that they prefer to tie 
up their purchases to the local wholesalers when possi- 
ble. This is no reflection on the manufacturer who 
prefers to establish a wholesale department or who 
prefers to merchandise his lumber direct. I am simply 
trying to answer the questions raised regarding the at 
present recognized position of the wholesaler. 


Wholesaler Now More Necessary Than Ever 


The fact that some retailers prefer to advertise 
that they buy of manufacturers direct or that some 
manufacturers prefer to establish their own wholesale 
department and sell direct means nothing. The lumber 
business is unique in comparison with almost any 
other business. Producers, wholesalers, retailers and 
wholesale consumers often engage in more than one 
branch and sometimes are engaged in all. 

There are more mills cutting lumber today than 
ever before and there are more wholesalers than ever 
before; and if my experience and observation teach 
me anything, it is the assurance that the lumber 
wholesaler performs an economic service and is in no 
danger of elimination. 

Striving to Reduce Cost of Distribution 

It would not be square to myself or to you if I left 
the impression that the wholesaler, as we recognize 
him, is now performing all his services with 100 per- 
cent efficiency. There is room for improvement in 
every concern and thru your association and your 
personal study there are possibilities of improving 
your wholesale functions in numberless ways. Ninety- 
nine percent of our membership is made up of mem- 
bers who are interested in reducing the cost of distri- 
bution, and if the functioning is in any way en- 
croached upon it is because someone fails in his duty. 

This association has taken the lead in the matter 
of education in business ethics and fair and honorabie 
trade relations. We can increase the variations of 
work and undertake to solve the problems of the 
world, but if we hold fast to policies and underlying 
principles upon which we have been operating in the 
past I predict that the future holds for us a success- 
ful and useful career. 

A. E. Lane, chairman of the audit committee, 
was then called upon for his report. He stated that 
the committee had had all accounts duly audited 
by public accountants and had filed with the board 
of trustees. 


Treasurer’s Report Shows Increased Balance 


Treasurer Henry Cape next presented his report, 
showing a slightly increased balance in the treasury 
february, 1920, over March, 1919. 

President Taylor broke into the routine procedure 
at this point to advise the lumbermen that in a few 
minutes they would have the pleasure of listening 
to a worth while address that was not down on the 
program. ‘‘We are fortunate in having with us 
Col. F. 8. Spruill, who will talk to us about a matter 
in which we are all interested,’’ he said. 


Board of Managers Presents Report 


Mr. Taylor asked H. J. McDonald to present the 
report of the board of managers of the bureau of 
information, in the absence of Chairman A. L. 
Stone, 

The report was very brief, but emphasized the 
splendid results obtained by the bureau of infor- 
mation, familiarly called the credit bureau. The 
report said: ‘‘Special credit is due Manager 
Schupner for his intelligent and painstaking efforts 
in the suecess of this department of our activities.’’ 

Gratification was expressed at the codperation of 
and many evidences of appreciation shown by the 
members in the work of the bureau. All members 
were urged to continue their interest in the serv- 
ice of the bureau, which contributes much to the 
success of the members of the association in their 
business during the year. 


Reviews Credit and Legal Matters 


Following this, W. W. Schupner, department man- 
ager, presented a very interesting report dealing 
with credit and legal matters. The importance of 
ooperative work in connection with credit informa- 
tion was stressed by Mr. Schupner, who told of the 
great value to members of the credit reports giving 
individual experiences. 

His report set forth the worth of the work of 
the bureau during the year. As an evidence of 


the growing appreciation for the bureau Mr. 
Schupner cited the fact that forty-one subserib- 
ers were added during the year, the largest in- 
crease ever reported, making the total today 316. 


The work of the bureau of information is becom- 


ing widely popular as being among the most 
valuable of the association advantages. 

The concise, accurate and brief report of the 
wholesale lumbermen, made available thru the 
bureau, is cspecially valuable and the customers 
also are giving their codperation in a broad 
minded manner, as they realize the desirability 
of filing complete information with the bureau. 
Tius results in tke bureau’s obtaining signed 
statements of assets and liabilities from many 
regarding whom such statements are practically 
the only source of information. 

Next to the benefits derived from the trade 
opinions and financial statements the historical 
work ot the bureau in tracing out the previous 
connections of those about whom this information 
is desired was presented by Mr. Schupner as being 
particularly valuable. 

The legal department contributed much valu- 
able information to the bureau and handled 
claims aggregating $620,330.93 for the year, com- 
pared with claims of $569,609 for the previous 
year. Claims amounting to $346,243 were paid 
cand adjusted, compared with $302,736 last year. 

The report further stated that the volume of 
slow pay accounts was smaller than in previous 
years and that there had been less than the nor- 
mal amount of bankruptcy claims. There are 
indications, however, of the development of more 
slow aceounts. This statement, Mr. Schupner 
emphasized, was not made for the purpose of ere- 
ating any uneasiness of mind so far as collections 
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are concerned, but to bring out that erratic post- 
war adjustments and price movements may make 
it necessary to exercise more care, not only 
when determining a basis of credit in the first 
place, but in following up the account aggres- 
sively when the signs warrant such action. Con- 
tinuing he said that because of the greater value 
of lumber there are already indications of the 
return to former methods of payment, which may 
not only result in more accounts of the slow pay 
class, but will put added responsibility upon the 
bureau. 

The rapid advance in prices has resulted in the 
department handling many claims for breach of 
contract for non-shipment of lumber. The infor- 
mation derived from these legal matters together 
with other matters disposed of by the legal de- 
partment is building up an accumulation of at- 
torney’s opinions and court decisions which are 
of particular aid to subscribers. In conclusion 
Mr. Schupner said: ‘‘The influence of the bureau 
of information, not only between our members 
but all thru the trade, is so manifest that we feel 
that there is no other institution in position 
to furnish an equal service. Each member by 
contributing his experience reaps the direct bene- 
fit by obtaining the digested results of the ex- 
periences of fellow dealers; and being in posi- 
tion to know how completely this codperative 
system works we can not but be enthusiastic re- 
garding the value of the service obtainable at 
such low cost.’’ 


Invites to Banquet and to Supper Dance 


Before introducing Col. Spruill, President Taylor 
called attention to the banquet on the program for 
7:30 tonight. He said that usually the banquet 
has been held on the second night, but this time 
it will come the first night. While 350 seats had 


been reserved by lumbermen for themselves, their 
ladies and other guests, Mr. Taylor said some mem- 
bers had failed to secure them, and the hotel people 
must know the actual number of guests in advance. 
Members who had not arranged for tickets promptly 
did so. 

‘“We have been criticised somewhat in the past 
as being high brow,’’ said Mr. Taylor. ‘‘ Well, we 
propose to be as high brow and dignified as usual 
in our banquet tonight. (Applause.) Tomorrow 
night, however, we have arranged a decided diver- 
sion in the shape of a supper dance. There will 
be room for everybody whether he wants to dance 
or watch others do so. If you want to come and 
look on, do so. Come and smoke and enjoy the 
musie if you do not want to participate more 
actively. ’’ 


Attorney Analyzes Excess Profits Tax Law 


President Taylor then introduced Col. Frank §8. 
Spruill, of Rocky Mount, N. C., stating he would 
discuss the excess profits tax. Col. Spruill, who 
is well known as an attorney and forceful public 
speaker, captured the meeting from the outset. 

‘*Tt is so much easier to tear down than to up- 
build that no particular ability is required,’’ said 
the colonel. ‘‘I do not mean to indulge in mere 
criticism of the excess profits tax. I am thoroly 
convinced that it is a misnomer and an economic 
blunder. In any event the conditions under which 
it was born have changed. True, technically the 
country is still at war, but practically we are at 
peace. 

‘*As I understood from the congressional com- 
mittees, some great corporations were reaping 
enormous war profits and the feeling was that they 
should be made to pay their quota toward the 
maintenance of our army and the winning of the 
war. Those conditions brought about the excess 
profits tax. But they are now changed. There re- 
mains no excuse for the continuance of the war 
profits tax other than the financial need of the 
Federal Government. 

‘‘It was an economic blunder to begin with. It 
discourages production in the midst of a famine 
in all of the necessities of life. Men are asking 
why prices soar and soar until they tango with the 
stars. The law of supply and demand is still in 
force. You ask what you please and get what you 
ask for because your customer knows somebody 
else will get your product unless he takes it.’’ 

In the face of a possible excess profits tax of 65 
percent over a given amount of earnings, Col. 
Spruill said, there was no inducement for lumber- 
men or others to produce to the utmost limit. The 
speaker expressed great apprehension over the 
growing unrest. 

‘*T had less apprehension for the future of my 
boy when he was in the Argonne Forest than I have 
now with the growing social unrest and discon- 
tent,’’ he said. ‘‘The ery is for something not 
earned. It is give, give, give! 


Tax Penalizes Brains, Energy and Vision 


‘*Yesterday I was talking with a hard headed 
lumberman. Lumbermen are the hardest headed 
men in the country. Every one of them is an auto- 
erat in his own sphere and he has to be in order to 
carry on his business. He declared that the excess 
profits tax collected by the Government is an 
economic tax, a tax on brains, on energy and on 
vision, not on capital. The man below desires to 
participate in the earnings and send prices up and 
up. The ability to dream is what has made 
America great. There could be no greater economic 
blunder than to tax brains, hope, energy and 
vision. ’? 

Col. Spruill said the remedy must be worked out 
by the minds of the men whose duty it is to do that 
work. The Government must have revenue. Other 
taxes can be levied, however, he added, to take the 
place of the excess profits tax. He said that 
Senator Carter Glass in retiring from the Treasury 
echoed this thought. Secretary Houston recently 
urged tax reform and the elimination of the excess 
profits tax. 

In concluding Col. Spruill spoke of the tremen- 
dous influence of public sentiment, which he char- 
acterized as an intangible thing like the wind and 
declared that if every wholesaler returned home as 
an evangel against the excess profits tax, within 
three months such a sentiment would be worked up 
that Congress would be compelled to heed it. 

The lumbermen cheered Col. Spruill to the echo. 
The handclapping continued several minutes and 
those present finally rose to their feet and in- 
creased the applause. Col. Spruill acknowledged 
this tribute by drinking a toast to them in water, 
‘*the only thing in sight in Washington.’’ 

President Taylor then officially thanked the 
colonel for his splendid and inspiring address, and 
followed this by the announcement that Mrs. 
Perry, wife of Secretary Perry, would entertain 
all the ladies at tea in the Cabinet Room. The 
president then announced the following commit- 
tee on nominations: A. E. Lane, New York, 
chairman; Alexander Wilson, of Pittsburgh; 
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M. B. Wilkin, of Toronto; Henry I. George, of 
Buffalo, and L. C. Blade, of North Carolina. The 
resolutions committee, he said, would be an- 
nounced during the afternoon session. 


Report of Committee on Compensation Insurance 

M. E. Preisch, chairman of the workmen’s com- 
pensation committee, then read the report of that 
committee, which follows: 


That the workman’s compensation laws _ have 
been observed in good spirit is conceded and that 
this has been of great benefit to the workman and 
his dependents is undeniable, but the compensa- 
tions which have accrued to both labor and in- 
dustry from careful and intelligent inspection of 
buildings, machinery and all of the surroundings 
of the employee as well as the installing of all 
sorts of safety appliances and guards, have been 
of equal if not greater value. “Safety First” has 
become the watchword in most well regulated fac- 
tories and places of business, 

Insurance to cover the employer’s risk under 
the compensation law may be obtained, in most 
States, of the commonwealth itself, of stock com- 
panies or of mutual companies organized for that 
purpose. State insurance should be ideal but for 
the political influence which inevitably creeps in 
with its paralyzing effect. Stock insurance is good 
but sometimes costly. Mutual insurance, well dis- 
tributed as to risks, well managed and with care- 
ful attention given to the risks covered, as to 
physical conditions etc., offers the best insurance 
of all and at practically cost, for any excess over 
cost and a reasonable allowance for reserve is 
returned to the policy holder in dividends. 


Mutual Insurance Ideal for Lumber Industry 

The lumber industry, because of its magnitude 
and wide distribution, furnishes an exceptional 
opportunity for trade mutuals, which are, perhaps, 
the ideal mutual, as they place the cost of the 
insurance squarely upon the industry and with- 
out making it share the burden of some other and 
perhaps less fortunate industry. 

There are several mutual companies which 
specialize in writing compensation insurance for 
lumbermen and we commend them to the con- 
sideration of our members. 

In the adjustment and passing of claims by the 
State Compensation Commission there is a feeling 
sometimes on the part of the insurers and insur- 
ance carriers that the commission in its anxiety 
to protect the workman leans too much to his 
side and that it might make for justice and fair 
play if the decision of the commission should be 
subject to reasonable review, as to the facts at 
least, by the appellate courts. 


Should Watch New Legislation Carefully 

Now a word as to further legislation. There is 
an evident tendency on the part of organized labor 
and a certain class of politicians constantly to 
increase the benefits to the workman under the 
compensation law. Such legislation should be 
watched and kept within reasonable bounds, for 
the effect is to increase unduly the cost of com- 
pensation insurance and adds to an already heavy 
burden and, at the same time, to undermine the 
morale of the working man thru tempting him to 
malinger and make unfair and needless demands 
and claims upon his employer. 

There is also a constant urge on the part of a 
certain element in organized labor and certain 
socialistic leaders to introduce legislation cover- 
ing health and old age insurance for working men. 
The workmen’s compensation law has put a tax 
upon industry estimated to be upwards of one 
hundred million dollars per annum. Health and 
old age insurance would add millions more to the 
burden, thus adding much to the already high 
cost of building materials etc. Apart from this, 
it is fair to say it would have an adverse effect 
upon the working man by taking away his initia- 
tive, independence and incentive to thrift and thus 
bring him down to the commonplace level of the 
European working man. In view of this, we would 
commend to our members a careful study of the 
question of health and old age insurance and a 
scrutiny of all legislation of this sort introduced 
in the legislatures of their several States, 

A few minutes before one o’clock an adjourn- 
ment was taken. 

Three preliminary meetings were held Tuesday. 
At 10:00 a. m. there was a conference of repre- 
sentatives from various associations to recom- 
mend uniform terms of sale ‘‘to the trade.’’ Its 
proceedings are embodied in the report of the 
committee and conference on terms of sale, which 
will be presented to the afternoon session. 

At 1:30 p. m., Tuesday, there was a conference 
of the railroad and transportation committee, the 
report ot which also will be presented at the 
Wednesday afternoon meeting. 

At 9 o’clock Tuesday night the board of trus- 
tees met to receive reports. President Taylor 
entertained the officers at dinner Tuesday even- 
ing. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

Numerous arrivals on trains reaching the city 
during the forenoon largely increased the attend- 
ance at the afternoon session, which began with 
the presentation of the report of the fire insurance 
committee which in the absence of Chairman R. T. 
Jones was read by Henry I. George, of Buffalo. 

This report dealt briefly with the work of the 
committee in conjunction with the mutual com- 
panies with the view to extending and improving 
the service of these companies and made some 
recommendations for future efforts of the com- 
mittee looking to that end. 

Following this report President Taylor an- 
nounced the addition to the nominating committee 
of Gordon C, Edwards, Toronto; George F. Kerns, 
Chicago, and H. J. Wylie, Philadelphia, and also 
announced the resolutions committee as follows: 
M. E. Preisch, North Tonawanda, chairman; 


C, H. Hershey, Newark, N. J.; A. B. Clark, 
Wadesboro, N. C.; M. M. Wall, Buffalo; H. W. 
McDonough, Boston; Lewis Dill, Baltimore. 

An amendment to the bylaws was offered on 
behalf of the Philadelphia members that provided 
that no trustee should be eligible for more than 
two successive terms unless a first or second vice 
president and that not more than two trustees 
should be elected from any one center and it was 
referred to the resolutions committee. 

J. Randall Williams, Philadelphia, presented the 
report of the forestry committee, prefacing the 
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report by calling special attention to the national 
forest policy proposed by the American Paper 
& Pulp Manufacturers’ Association. The report 
follows in part: 


Forestry Committee Makes Recommendations 


Four important matters have been brought to our 
attention, as follows: 

1—The national forest policy recently inaugurated 
by Henry S. Graves, whose resignation as chief for- 
ester becomes effective early in May. 

2—The Capper resolution adopted by Congress, call- 
ing for a report from the Forest Service, based on data 
on hand or that can be quickly secured, concerning 
the lumber industry and timber holdings. It is most 
important that we should have a conservative estimate 
of our standing timber, for this bears directly on. the 
future policy of our Forest Service. 





38—The Jones-Reavis Bill, promoted by the National 
Public Works Department Association, composed 


largely of engineers, its purpose being to cut down as 
much as possible the duplication and expenses of the 
various governmental departments by the creation of 
a new department, or reorganization of the present 
Department of the Interior, to be known as the Na- 
tional Public Works Department. 

4—Appropriations to continue the maintenance of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
Your trustees at a recent meeting adopted a resolution 
urging Congress to make an appropriation properly 
to house and maintain the laboratory. 

Returning to the first question, which is now the 
most important. In these times of high priced lumber 
and its scarcity at points of consumption the average 
layman will say it is due to the scarcity of timber 
and condemn the lumber manufacturer for cutting 
down our trees; and in many cases the lumber manu- 
facturer is erroneously criticised, for our timber is 
without doubt meant to be marketed and land which 
is now producing crops each year was at one time 
forest, producing nothing. On the other hand, the vast 
and annually increasing area of cut-over lands should 
be put to some practical use or reforested. The Gov- 
ernment should take over this land and reforest it, 
and most naturally this duty should be done by the 
State in most cases, 

have mentioned that it is stated that it is due to 
the scarcity of our timber that the prices are so 
nign ; and while timber is getting scarcer and stumpage 
prices have advanced there are other elements which 
affect the prices of lumber, largely the cost of manu- 
facture and the greater distance required for trans- 
portation of the finished product on account of our 
nearby supply becoming exhausted. There is not a 
commodity in the world that is selling as far below 
its value as timberland today, and I expect to see 
the biggest rise in timberland values during the next 
few years that we have ever seen. While we have a 
good supply of timber left we must do something 
towards taking care of it. It is indeed time that a 
forest policy should be worked out to get the best re- 
sults from what we have left and put to the most 
practical use that land which has been cut over. 

The problem of privately owned forests is now upper- 
most in the minds of most lumbermen, fearing legisla- 
tion that may make it impossible for them to market 
at a fair profit the product which they have taken 
so much risk in developing. and it is along these lines 
that the lumberman must give the subject most serious 
thought. It may rightly be said, however, that the 
present timber situation is due to forest devastation 
and not to lumbering; that is, the lumberman could 
not afford to reforest lands he cut over and the industry 
has grown so that he has followed from one tract to 
another developing the product which has been use- 
ful to the world, and it is the duty of the Federal and 
State governments to follow after and help take care 
of the cut-over lands. 

I am told authoritatively that one of the largest 
cypress manufacturers in the South pays four taxes: 
one on his stumpage, one on the logs, one on the lumber 
manufactured, and finally his income tax. It can be 


readily seen that while the Government is getting a 
large amount of the difference between the cost of the 
stumpage and the price of the finished product in 
taxes, it is impossible for the manufacturer to put 
back into the cut-over lands any time or money for the 
future generations. Therefore the land lies idle and 
deteriorates, or that which is best located is sold at the 
best possible price. Possibly in some cases a large 
manufacturer develops it for agricultural or grazing 
purposes himself, but a large portion of the cut-over 
land, including that which is not suitable for agricu)l- 
tural purposes but is suitable for reforestation, is 
allowed to go to ruin. Taxation should be on timber 
when cut, and not while it is growing. 
Specific Steps Advocated 

‘ Your committee makes the following recommenda- 
ions: 

First. That the bureau of forestry is properly con- 
nected with the Department of Agriculture and should 
not be severed therefrom. 

Second. Financial support by the Government is 
urged for the maintenance of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, so that it may properly carry on its im- 
portant work, 

Third. That proper salaries be paid the chief for- 
ester and others necessary for the proper conduct and 
care of our national and State forests, so that the best 
fitted men may hold these positions, 

Fourth. That this association express its regret 
that Col. Graves is severing his connection with the 
Forest Service and its appreciation of the services 
he has rendered. 

Fifth. We recommend to the bureau of forestry that 
the cutting of our virgin forests by men who make a 
business on a commercial basis of furnishing the mar- 
ket with Christmas trees be stopped within five years; 
that a policy be adopted to procure coniferous seed- 
lings or transplants from the various State nurseries 
and that Christmas trees be raised on individual 
privately owned lands, as nursery stock is usually 
raised, or on farms near the market of consumption. 
so as not to interfere with the natural growth and 
reproduction of coniferous trees in our forests. 


Sirth. We recommend that national and State for- 
estry be aided with much larger cash appropriations so 
that lands already cut over and others that are being 
cut may speedily be reforested with spruce and such 
other species as are best adapted to the various 
climates, locations ete., in order that we may in a 
much larger measure produce on our own soil a large 
quantity of fiber producing woods, so that our country 
will not be dependent on Canada or other foreign coun- 
tries for our supply. 

Seventh. We recommend reforestation with such 
trees as will make railroad ties. As we need over 
100,000,000 ties annually, amounting to over 4,000.- 
000,000 feet board measure, it is obvious that we 
must prepare for a shortage of this product. 

Fighth. We recommend improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the present fire protective service, and re 
forestation on a large scale by governmental appropria- 
tion, regardless of cost. 

John M. Woods, one of the old war horses of 
the association, read a report of the advisory com- 
mittee to the American Forestry Association. 
This report departed from the principal subject 
in many respects and in the vigorous and at the 
same time poetic language characteristic of this 
virile American and successful lumberman dealt 
with some of the more general problems facing 
the country. He made a plea for a business ad- 
ministration of national affairs and a vigorous 
stand by every lumberman for pure Americanism, 
quoting the statement of Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts that obedience to the law and the 
preservation of order are paramount to every- 
thing. He recommended that all forest land 
should be taxed as vacant only and the tax ap- 
plied to the timber only as it is cut. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, recently appointed chief 
forester of the United States, made a brief ad- 
dress on forestry problems. He said that the 
effects of depletion of forests are more noticeable 
today than ordinarily because of the high prices 
of lumber and its scarcity, but that we are be- 
ginning to experience the cumulative effect of de- 
pletion of forest resources that has been going 
on for 50 years. An accurate guide of effect on 
the lumber market of this depletion is the pro- 
portion of the retail price of lumber that goes 
into freight changes. In 1914 investigation by 
the Forest Service of retail lumber distribution 
in the middle west showed that 22 percent of 
the price paid by the final purchaser of lumber 
was represented by transportation charges and 
it is certain that today that element represented 
a greater percentage. He quoted a retail lumber- 
man in Indiana as saying that the freight on a 
thousand feet of lumber shipped into Indiana 
now is more than was the total cost of the lum- 
ber delivered in the yard in 1890. The increase 
in freight on lumber is an accurate index show- 
ing how rapidly timber depletion is going on. 
There are in the United States 100,000,000 acres 
of idle forest land that is producing nothing and 
is an idler in our economic life and this is being 
increased by two or three million acres yearly. 

He said the United States has two roads. It 
may travel the European road where timber has 
become an important luxury. He had brought 
back from France a vivid impression of the eco- 
nomic condition of a country where timber is a 
luxury and where the per capita consumption of 
lumber is one-third less than in the United States. 
The impression of the traveler in France is that 
of decadence, where, because of scarcity and high 
price of lumber, people are compelled to live in 
the old houses of their forefathers and where 
improved conditions are almost impossible, where 
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the efficiency of rural life is handicapped by the 
right price and the scarcity of lumber. We can 
travel the other road and meet the problem not 
by reducing the use of wood but by growing more 
wood. He said that we are hearing much about 
the problem of increased production, but in- 
ereased production from the land is as impor- 
tant as increased production from human hands. 
One hundred million acres of idle forest land rep- 
resents a national loss as great as an idleness of 
100,000 skilled mechanics. He is not in favor of 
proposed laws restricting the export of lumber 
or restricting the use of forest products, but we 
should meet the situation by a far sighted policy 
to produce the timber we need. 

We have the facilities, the land, timber and 
climate and only need the proper organization to 
put these resources at work. He then made a 
plea for a broader mutual understanding and 
effort that should do away with the situation of 
the public holding up the lumberman as a vandal 
and the lumberman standing on his vested right 
as a property owner, but all should take off their 
coats and accept mutual responsibility. The pub- 
lic alone ean rectify the unjust system of forest 
taxation. The public must reduce regional fire 
risks, but the public will not do these things 
efficiently unless satisfied that the land owners 
will do their part. The owner must accept meas- 
ure of responsibility by seeing that within rea- 
sonable limits his land is kept productive. Mu- 
tual responsibility must be recognized. A forest 
policy must begin with a comprehensive Federal 
law to enable the Government to purchase cut 
over lands and idle lands suitable for reforesta- 
tion and to enable the Federal Government to 
codperate with the States in fire protection and 
prevention of forest devastation. He closed with 
an appeal that this whole problem be recognized 
as a mutual one, not as two armed camps with 
the public and the press abusing the lumbermen 
for standing on their constitutional rights, but 
both sides should get together and work to the 
end that the nation’s lumber supply should be 
preserved and renewed and the great lumber in- 
dustry perpetuated for the good and happiness 
of all the people. 

W. L. Sykes, Conifer, N. Y., expressing a hearty 
approval of the remarks of Mr. Greeley said it 
would be better if thousands of useless and ineffi- 
cient employees in Government service in Wash- 
ington be sent home and the money thus saved be 
used in paying adequate salaries to the men in 
the Forest Service. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—A feature of 
the afternoon session was a statesmanlike address 
by W. M. Ritter, president of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., who made a strong plea for the ‘‘ prin- 
ciple of service’? in the lumber industry and in 
industry generally. Mr. Ritter’s subject on the 
program was ‘‘Topies of Interest to the Hardwood 
Lumber Industry,’’ but at the outset he stated he 
had expressed a desire to President Taylor to have 
considerable latitude as to the topics he might dis- 
cuss. He desired, he said, to present ‘‘not par- 
ticularly the problems or the situation of the hard- 
wood industry, but some considerations which ap- 
ply in general to every phase of the great industry, 
whether hardwood or softwood, and whether in the 
manufacturing, selling, wholesaling or any other 
department of activity affecting the lumber busi- 
ness. I need not point out the applicability of the 
thought to other branches of industry, as I pre- 
sume all here are lumbermen in one aspect or 
another, ’? 


All Groups of Lumbermen Intimatedly Related 


Mr. Ritter laid stress upon the natural, immuta- 
ble law, under which ‘‘the interests of every group, 
in whatever phase of the industry engaged, whether 
it be manufacturing, wholesaling or whatever it 
be, are identical in the essential sense and they are 
so intimately united and related that nothing can 
be ultimately beneficial to one which is injurious 
to the other.’’? He briefly outlined the nature of 
this law and the characteristics of its phenomena. 


They Profit Most Who Serve Best 


“It is a part of the inevitable logie of cause 
and effect,’’ he said. ‘‘It is immutable, indestruct- 
ible, if you render the service you get the reward. 
lhe patronage of customers naturally gravitates to- 
ward the merchant who serves his customers best. 
The service of. employees naturally goes to the em- 
ployer who serves his employees best. The reward 
trom the employer to the employee is in the great- 
est measure received by the employee who serves 
his employer best. The reward of the business man 
for pursuing such a policy is no less certain and 
sure, tho it may be less tangible and not so read- 
ily computed.’? 

Mr. Ritter stated frankly that the acceptance of 
this policy ‘‘as a living, vital principle, shaping 
and controlling the philosophy and practice of 


business is not remotely suggested by the course 
pursued by the great majority of the business 
men.’? 

Mr. Ritter continued: 

They are the victims of false logic. ‘They are the 
present holders of the title to an unsound system, 
inherited from predecessors whose mental processes 
were not always right and of whom it is too much to 
require that they should have been as enlightened as 
we should be. It is a poor commentary upon our 
ability if we can not correct their errors, improve 
their philosophy, develop new and sounder ideals and 
progress generally beyond and above the status be- 
queathed by them to us. 


Conducting Business on Principle of Service 


Mr. Ritter then brought his remarks to bear more 
definitely upon the lumber branch of industry in 
general, The cardinal statement of such a code 
of business ethics, Mr. Ritter embodied in this 
sentence: ‘‘It is the purpose of this company to 
conduct its business upon the principle of service.’’ 
He added: ‘ 

It states that the aim is to render efficient service, 
that efliciency is “doing the right thing in the right 
way, at the right time, all the time.” 

lt points out that the attitude toward customers and 
patrons should be one of coéperation, not competition, 
for if you deal with your customer in the spirit of com- 
petition you seek to get the most for the least, while 
if you do so in the spirit of codperation you seek to 
find the need and then to render the most perfect serv- 
ice possible in filling the need. 

Now I submit for frank inquiry if something of this 
kind would not be desirable for the lumber industry 
as a whole, and if it would not prove mutually profit- 
able to every individual component part thereof and 
every person with whom they have business relations. 


Divisions of Trade Should Abandon Antagonism 


An attitude of antagonism between different ele- 
ments in the lumber industry, Mr. Ritter said is 
indefensible. ‘‘In my opinion,’’ he added, ‘‘such 
an attitude is just as uneconomical and antagon- 
istic to what is best in respect to the lumber in- 
dustry, broadly considered, as is that of labor 
unionism toward the great industrial subjects of 
production and distribution. They equally miscon- 
ceive natural laws, and in this reference to labor 
unionism, I would like it understood in passing 
that I have no objection to labor unions when they 
function sanely in a responsible and proper man- 
ner.?? 

Continuing Mr. Ritter said: 

The acceptance of these thoughts would mean im- 
portant changes from past practices. It would not, 
however, in my judgment, involve the abandonment 
of anything essentially beneficial, but on the contrary 
would result in ultimate advantage and profit. 

Mr. Ritter made it clear that he is not one of 
those who feel that wholesale dealers have no proper 
place in our economic life. On the contrary, he 
thinks they have a legitimate field for the widest 
sort of beneficial activity, ‘‘ wider even than that 
which they have occupied.’’ 


Unwise Taxation Is Retarding Production 


Mr. Ritter discussed the question of taxation in a 
highly interesting manner, strongly urging the un- 
wisdom of a system which has a tendency to retard 
production. His company, he said, had run its 
mills to the absolute maximum of production pos- 
sible under existing circumstances. It was claimed, 





W. M. RITTER, COLUMBUS, OHIO; 
Who Discussed Industry’s Problems 


he said, that some producers have not done so, feel- 
ing they could not afford the loss which the scheme 
of taxation involved. 

He advocated a system of taxation based on 
sales as possibly the best plan that could be devised 
for raising the enormous amount of revenue which 
our national institutions require. A wise system 
of administration and spending, he added, is as 
desirable and necessary as it is to provide the best 
means for raising the revenue. 


Reviews Relations of Hardwood Output and 
Demand 


In conclusion Mr. Ritter said he desired to refer 
briefly to the present situation in the hardwood 
branch of the lumber industry. He said he was 
sure the most unusual condition in its entire his- 
tory now obtains. 

He sketched the outstanding features of the situ- 
ation prior to the world war. ‘The effect of the 
war on production and distribution, the high cost 
levels developed during the war, which almost 
every one expected to recede, the period of hesita- 
tion and inactivity from the time of the armistice 
until midsummer of 1919, and the great volume of 
activity which developed in almost every line of 
hardwood consumption along about June of last 
year were touched upon by Mr. Ritter. Whatever 
the cause, he said, an enormous demand came for 
hardwood lumber and it was only a short time be- 
fore dry stocks of hardwood practically disap- 
peared. 

Production costs and difficulties, more especially 
in the southern and southwestern hardwood sec- 
tions, where there was no dry season for logging 
operations and other factors in the present situa- 
tion were emphasized. Mr. Ritter told of his own 
efforts to stop hysterical buying, which was de- 
moralizing the market and bringing prices higher 
than they ought to be. While production costs 
are astounding, he declared, the selling prices of 
lumber are too high. ‘‘This is due,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
the extraordinary abnormality of the condition of 
supply and demand, aided and abetted by the 
panicky hysteria of many buyers. 

**As an apostle of lower price structures gen- 
erally, and an advocate of price restriction and a 
believer that a stable, uniform market is of the 
highest desirability, from the standpoint of every- 
one—manufacturer, dealer and consumer—lI shall 
gladly welcome the advent of a period during which 
these conditions will prevail, but as to when we 
may expect it, one guess is about as good as an- 
other. Certainly it can not be seen as in pros- 
pect in the immediate future.’’ 


Advises Against 90-Day Accounts 


The report of the committee on terms of sale 
was read by Chairman F. 8. Underhill, Philadel- 
phia, who said that ninety day open accounts 
were not reasonable either to the purchaser or 
seller. No purchaser should demand it and no 
seller should grant it. He recommended that 
wherever an account is not discounted, settlement 
by trade acceptance be agreed upon. He urged 
the importance of having any quotations or terms 
which the seller desires incorporated in the letter 
making quotations, appear in the main body of 
the letter, as quotations printed on stationery 
above the address or below the signature are 
not considered binding by the Court where dis- 
pute arises. After a conference with representa- 
tives of several other associations the committee 
recommends the adoption of the following stand- 
ard lumber terms of sale: 





The terms hereon are agreed by both buyer and 
seller and are a part of the sale agreement. 

Terms: Freight net cash. 

salance net cash sixty days from date of invoice; or 
less 2 percent discount for cash if paid within 14 
days from date of invoice; or 1 percent for cash if 
paid within 30 days from date of invoice. 

No discount allowed after 30 days. 

The purchaser may settle by note or trade accept- 
ance at 90 days from date of invoice providing said 
note or trade acceptance is mailed within ten days 
after arrival of car. 

If car has not arrived within the discount periods 
the purchaser may obtain the discount on the total 
amount of invoice after deducting the estimated freight 
by payment of 80 percent of this net amount within the 
discount period, providing the balance is paid within 
ten days after the arrival and unloading of shipment; 
if balance is not paid within said ten days, buyer will 
be credited only with discount on amount paid within 
discount period. If car is not received within the 
above discount time and discount is decided prepay- 
ment on account will not be held as acceptance of the 
shipment and the right to make corrections and com- 
plaint will not be forfeited thereby in making deliv- 
ered prices; cost of goods delivered at destination is 
guaranteed, but not against delay in transit. 

Claim for count or quality must be reported as soon 
as car is unloaded and tally proven. No claims allowed 
if not reported within ten days after unloading. 


Commenting on these terms of sale, Mr. Under- 
hill said: 


The above are the terms recommended for your ap- 
proval. 

Many of our members, however, will be interested 
in incorporating in their agreements the following 
clauses suggested by Mr. Mayhew: 

Freight net cash whether prepaid or collected at 
destination. 

If prepaid the buyer must, immediately upon re- 
ceipt of information of the amount paid, remit the 
same in full to the seller. 

If collected at destination the buyer must pay the 
amount due the carrier and immediately send the seller 
the original bill voucher or certified copy thereof. 


By unanimous vote the committee’s report was 
adopted and the proposed terms become the terms 
of this association. 

M. Krauss, New Orleans, suggested the impor- 
tance of this association being represented at a 
conference in Columbus, Ohio, April 8 and 9 
where terms of sale and uniform order blanks 
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suggested by several retail associations were to be 
considered. 

After some announcements the first day’s ses- 
sion adjourned. 


THE BANQUET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—The twenty- 
eighth annual banquet of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at the New Willard 
Hotel tonight amply upheld the traditions of the 
association. It was a brilliant success like the 
many similar happy events which have preceded it 
in the years that are gone. More than four hun- 
dred wholesalers, with their wives, sweethearts and 
other guests were seated at the many tastefully 
decorated round tables which filled the large ball- 
room. 

A small army of waiters served the several 
courses of the excellent dinner, while instrumental 
and vocal music were furnished aplenty. In many 
of the songs the banqueters joined with enthusiasm. 
The hall was decorated with evergreens and the 
Stars and Stripes, a single Canadian flag occupying 
a place of honor above President Horace A. Taylor 
and the speakers of the evening who occupied seats 
on either side of him. a 

After the guests had been filled with good things 
to eat, plus aqua pura and a demi tasse, the orches- 
tra played ‘‘ Till We Meet Again,’’ all rising and 
joining in the beautiful air. 

President Taylor called the happy banqueters to 
order and attempted to speak, but the guests again 
rose en masse and gave him three soul stirring 
cheers. Deeply affected, Mr. Taylor acknowledged 
the compliment and in a few well chosen words re- 
turned it with interest, not forgetting to make 
special mention of the many beautifully gowned 
women from all sections of the country who added 
much of grace and charm to the occasion. 

Before the speakers of the evening got under- 
way, some of the wholesalers burst forth into song 
with ‘‘How Dry I Am,’’ the orchestra picking 
up the air and guests joining in with obvious en- 
thusiasm. 

Square Dealing Cures Industrial Unrest 


President Taylor first introduced Hon. Henry 
H. Stevens, representative for Vancouver in the 
Canadian Parliament. Mr. Stevens discussed, ‘‘ In- 
dividual Responsibility to the State,’’ and his re- 
marks were frequently interrupted by applause. 
He urged the necessity for the principles of jus- 
tice and equity in the laws and their enforcement. 
Even handed square dealing, he said, would go 
further te heading off Bolshevism and other de- 
structive elements than all the force that could be 
brought to bear. If the great problems are to be 
really solved, Mr. Stevens said, justice and equity 
must be applied. He illustrated his point by re- 
ferring to the loss of the American colonies by 
Great Britain, which, he said, was clearly due 
to a failure on the part of the British Government 
and Parliament to apply these principles in dealing 
with the colonies. 

Mr. Stevens spoke of the century of peace and 
amity between the United States and Canada and 
the fact that it has not been necessary to build 
fortifications to maintain the peace. This senti- 
ment was received with vociferous approval. 

He referred briefly to the wasteful methods em- 
ployed in logging and lumbering operations in 
British Columbia and sounded a warning that an 
end of the great timber resources is in sight un- 
less intelligent conservation is practiced. He urged 
this as a duty which the lumbermen of Canada and 
the United States owe the State. 


Unlimited State Power Restricts Liberty 


President Taylor said he took peculiar pleasure 
in introducing Mr. David Jayne Hill, formerly 
American ambassador to Germany, because of the 
fact that he was president of the University of 
Rochester when Mr. Taylor was a member of the 
elass of 1893 at that institution. He indulged in a 
little humor at Dr. Hill’s expense and to the great 
amusement of the guests. 

Dr. Hill discussed at length ‘‘The Powers of 
Government.’’ While Mr. Stevens’ thesis was the 
duty of the individual to the State, Dr. Hill de- 
clared that his was that of ‘‘if you do not do it 
you will find the State a despot that will make you 
a slave.’’ 

‘¢The power to tax and appropriate, unless lim- 
ited,’’ he continued, ‘‘is the power to destroy. 
Unlimited power of the state is able, if it please, 
and God help us that it does not please, to destroy 
liberty. A revolution does not require that blood 
shall flow in the streets. It may happen while we 
sleep.’’ 

Dr. Hill outlined the history of popular Govern- 
ment and warned against the tyranny of majorities 
and the old doctrine ‘‘to the victor belong the 
spoils.’’ For 51 percent of the voters of a de- 
mocracy to oppress the other 49 percent, he de- 
clared, is mere despotism. He declared he would 
as soon receive his rights from the Kaiser himself 
as from a despotic majority. 


Civilization Depends on Mutual Understanding 


Senator Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, an active 
candidate for the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent, was cheered as ‘‘our next president’’ when he 
rose to speak. The hour was late and he said 
his train left at midnight. He spoke briefly on the 
subject of ‘‘Understanding and Opportunity.’’ 

‘‘Tf there had been an understanding of the 
viewpoint of one nation by another we would not 
have had a world war in 1914,’’ declared Senator 
Harding. ‘‘If there had been understanding be- 
tween the President and the Senate as codrdinate 
factors in negotiating the peace treaty there would 
have been no delay in ratifying the treaty and 
none of the disappointments which followed.’’ 

This sentiment was received with a thunder of 
approval. ‘‘I wish the Government could under- 





Trustees Elect Officers 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

At a meeting of the trustees officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—John W. McClure, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

First vice president— William H. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second vice president—H. W. Mc- 
Donough, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer—Henry Cape, New York. 

Secretary—E. F. Perry, New York. 

Assistant secretary—W. W. Schupner, 
New York. 

Traffic manager—W. S. Phippen, New 
York. 











stand,’’ he continued, ‘‘that the high cost of Gov- 
ernment is the first cause of the high cost of liv- 
ing. It is an unjust demand on the patriotism of 
American citizens to continue to levy upon them 
the onerous tax burdens which they willingly bore 
in order to win the war for civilization. 

‘“T wish the workers could understand that high 
wages—and I warn you they will abide—mean high 
cost of living and nothing is gained by insisting 
upon them unless accompanied by increased effi- 
ciency and cheapened production. ’’ 

An understanding between capital and labor, 
the senator asserted, would mean the perpetuation 
of our civilization. He urged the lumbermen to 
work toward this end, declaring that unless such 
an understanding is reached our civilization will 
change. 

In presenting Senator Harding, President Taylor 
said he had learned that the Ohioan had been in 
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the lumber business, thus establishing a bond of 
sympathy. 

It was nearly midnight when the happy guests 
filed out of the banquet hall to the tune of ‘‘ Dixie- 
land.’’ 

THURSDAY’S SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—The Thursday 
morning session of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was devoted to the read- 
ing of reports and to addresses. President Taylor 
first called upon C. V. McCreight, chairman of the 
legislation committee, who presented a report bear- 
ing numerous evidences of much hard and painstak- 
ing work by that committee. Mr. McCreight paid 


his respects in vigorous language to the radical 
labor elements, urged the wholesalers to be on 
guard against the Plumb Plan League’s attempts 
to nationalize the railroads, which, he declared, are 
not dead or even sleeping, but are backed by the 
largest liquid fund ever raised in this country. 

The report analyzed the Good bill, pending in the 
Senate, which would establish a budget system for 
handling the national finances. Altho not regariling 
this as a perfect measure the committee endorses it 
conditionally, at the same time urging that more 
pressure be brought to bear upon senators for th 
enactment of a real budget law. Describing the ex- 
tensive activities and propaganda of the Plumb 
Plan League, the report advises that all candi- 
dates for Congress be made to declare plainly their 
position on this issue. Recommendations regard- 
ing the Jones-Revis bill and the matter of appro- 
priations for the Forest Products Laboratory coin- 
cided with those brought in by the forestry com- 
mittee and included in its report adding, how- 
ever, the specific recommendation that a mini- 
mum of $500,000 be appropriated for the work of 
the laboratory during the current year. 


Asks Elimination of Fractional Rates 


Referring to the Esch Bill the report said: 

This bill provides an advance in freight rates which 
will likely be thrust upon us at any moment. Mr. 
Hagemeyer, of Cincinnati, requests that our associa- 
tion go on record advocating the establishment of 
future freight rates on an even figure basis such as 
existed prior to the advance of recent years. Your 
committee would also advocate that a uniform rail- 
road tariff be adopted that anyone can read and under- 
stand. We are fully acquainted with the trouble 
that besets our sales and traffic departments due to the 
fractional freight rates, and lumbermen generally 
should welcome a return to the old basis of even 
figures. For instance, when the expected advances go 
into effect, instead of arriving at the advance by add- 
ing 15 percent, 20 percent and so on, such rate should 
be raised some even amount and the fraction thus 
avoided. 

The Esch bill also provides encouragement for the co- 
ordination of terminals in large centers, which I think 
a good one and should have the endorsement of aii 
shippers. And the placing of great power in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should also be en- 
dorsed. Our members, realizing the benefits that can 
be derived, should use their influence in supporting 
these recommendations, 


Take Stand on Other Proposed Laws 


Other matters of legislation and public policy 
were dealt with in the report, as follows: En- 
dorsed the mortgage tax exemption bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, which exempts from the Federal 
income tax the income from mortgages up to $40,- 
000 held by one owner, the purpose being to en- 
courage the loaning of money on real estate mort- 
gages, thereby stimulating house building; en- 
dorsed the declaration of principles adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
demands that ‘‘all organizations, combinations or 
associations of persons, for whatever object cre- 
ated, must be made responsible for their acts or the 
acts of their agents,’’ discussed without recom- 
mending, House bill No. 12,820, providing for the 
creation of revenue to replace the excess profits 
tax; and reviewed other pending bills of minor 
importance. 


Explains Status of Open Competition Suit 


L. C. Boyle, lumber counsel, was called upon for 
an address following the presentation of Mr. Me- 
Creight’s report. Altho he had just arrived from 
a hurried trip from Chicago, Attorney Boyle spoke 
with the ease and clarity which always characterize 
his addresses. He devoted his remarks largely to 
an explanation of the recent ‘‘ Memphis Case’’ with 
a view to enabling the wholesalers to understand 
the exact status of the matter and what it involves. 
He made it clear that the real trial of the case is 
yet to come, that the recent decision of Judge Me- 
Call was in the nature of a temporary restraining 
order only, pending the outcome of the suit for 
a permanent injunction against the operation of the 
“fopen competition plan’’ of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 


Americans Should Ban Class Antagonisms 


Attorney Boyle declared that the case is of the 
utmost importance because it involves ‘‘the indus- 
trial status of the whole nation.’’ It is vitally im- 
portant, he said, that the matter be finally deter- 
mined, now that the action has been brought, so in- 
dustry and business may know what their rights are 
under the law. 

In the course of his address, Attorney Boyle 
strongly urged that class antagonism be eliminated. 

‘*Let us cut out this class talk,’’ he said. ‘‘ Labor 
and capital must come to a better understanding 
and it can not be done by each abusing the other. 
It is the abuse of organization and not organization 
itself we should condemn, We are organized and 
trying to improve our organization. Labor has 
the same right we claim for ourselves. ’’ 

Attorney Boyle said ‘‘the open competition 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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SOUTHERN PINE ANNUAL CONCLUDED 





Resolutions Urge Revision of Antitrust Law—That Program of Railroad Betterment Be Supported —Valu- 
able Results of Research Work Justify Further Activities 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 20.—When the fifth 

nual meeting of the subseribers to the Southern 
Vine Association adjourned, Thursday afternoon, 
lie curtain dropped on one of the most notable 
eetings this great association has ever held. The 
ttendance was the largest on record, the program 
as well filled with interesting addresses and im- 
ortant discussions relating to the welfare of the 
lumber industry, and the interest was well sus- 
tained thruout. 

[A full report of the three days’ meeting appears 

pages 50 to 61 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

March 20. Certain material not included in the 
clegraphie reports printed last week, or that ap- 
pears therein in abridged form, is presented here- 
with.—EDITOR. } 

All the old officers were reélected as follows: 

President—A. L. Clark, 

Vice president—R. M. Hallowell. 

Vice president—P. S. Gardiner. 

Secretary-manager—J, E. Rhodes. 

freasurer—Henry M. Young. 

The following board of directors was elected: 

Alabama—J. G. McGowin 
ind John L. Kaul. 





States Position on Freight Rates 

WHEREAS, The railroads” of the country were on 
March 1 turned back to their corporate owners, and 

WHEREAS, The subscribers to the Southern Pine As- 
sociation desire that all assistance possible should be 
rendered which will enable them promptly and effi- 
ciently to render a great service required by the 
nation ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we do not oppose such additional 
carrying charges as may be necessary to put the rail- 
roads upon a sound financial basis, provided that any 
advances in freight rates which it may be found 
necessary to make are placed upon all commodities 
alike, without discrimination or preference. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That we declare ourselves as unalterably 
opposed to any advance in freight carrying charges 
on lumber which will alter or disturb the differentials 
now existing between the rates on southern pine and 
those on other competing woods and building materials. 

Encouragement of Transportation Facilities 

WHEREAS, The commerce of the country is suffering 
from lack of transportation facilities, and 

WHEREAS, The welfare and prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people depend, to a very large extent, upon the 
ability of the railroads to transport traffic, and 

WHEREAS, In order properly and efficiently to dis- 





Arkansas—C, A. Buchner 
ind G. E, Mattison. 
_Florida—aA. L. Clark and 








I. Harbeson. 
a . H. Fetty. 
isiana—F. W. Rei 

ners, and R. M. Hallowell. 

Mississippi—P. 8. Gardi- 
ner and W. FE. Guild. 

Missouri —- Charles Ss. 
Keith, E. <A. Frost and 
Judge John H. Lueas. 

Oklahoma—J. E. Craw- 
ford and D. V. Dierks. 

Texas—John H. Kirby 
ind Eli Weiner. 

Only Messrs. Mattison 
and Harbeson are new 
members of the direc- 
torate, all of the others 
having been reélected. 


The resolutions adopted 
were briefly summarized 
in the telegraphic report 
of Thursday’s proceed- 
ings appearing in last 
week’s issue. Those deal- 
ing with antitrust legisla- 
tion, freight rates, and 
the encouragement of 
transportation facilities 
are now printed in full, 
as follows: 


WHEREAS, Ist. There has 
long existed in this country 
the thought that labor 
should have ,the right to 

mmbine to strike in order 
to better its conditions of 
employment and its com- 
pensation therefor, and 


2nd, In recognition of 
this so called right, the 
Federal antitrust laws have 
een amended so as to legal- 
ize it, and 

srd, Certain rights are 
Iso guaranteed to all the 
eople of the United States 
under the Constitution, to 
wit, the right to labor with- 
it outside dictation or in- 
rference and in like man- 
ner to enjoy the fruits of 
ich labor and in general 
o pursuit of happiness ; 





{th, Said rights have been invaded by the un- 

estrained exercise of the right to strike by the labor 
rganizations until the unrestrained exercise of said 
wer now threatens to become competitive and in 
mnflict with the power of the nation, and 

Sth, Said power and said so called rights have been 
nferred without restriction, and said power and said 
shts have been abused by national strikes by a 
uinority of workers, threatening the very life of the 
eople thru famine and exposure to the elements; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we direct the attention of senators 
nd representatives in the Congress of the United 
“tates to the situation and request that they use their 
influence to bring about a revision of these antitrust 

ts, and the enactment of other acts; to wit: 

(a) To repeal all acts conferring privileges upon 
pecial classes so that all classes of citizens be made 
qual in fact before the law. 

(b) That the Federal antitrust act prescribe that 
1l combinations in restraint of trade which are in- 
jurious to the public good to be unlawful. : 

(ec) That said act recognize that while certain com- 
inations might not be injurious to the entire public, 
they might be injurious to individuals whose rights 
should be respected, and that it therefore provide that 
very combination, voluntary or otherwise, shall (ade- 
juately) make itself financially responsible for the acts 

of its officers, its agents and its members, and place 
itself in position where it can be made legally and 
.ctually answerable for all injury caused thereby ; and 

(d) That there be enacted into effective law the 

principles of arbitration. 








FINE OIL PAINTING OF CHARLES 8. KEITH, PRESENTED TO HIM AT 
SOUTHERN PINE ANNUAL 


tribute the raw materials and the manufactured prod- 
uct of the nation and thereby assist in the lowering 
of prices on all commodities by the reduction of local 
commodity shortages, we, the subseribers to the South- 
ern Pine Association, recognize the need of the rail- 
roads for a large number of new cars, and that to build 
these cars the plants must have a tremendous amount 
of lumber manufactured for that express purpose; 
therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we urge every manufacturer of south- 
rn pine lumber to give especial attention to the needs 
of the builders of cars, and, wherever practical, to 
exert every reasonable effort to the production of mate- 
rial suitable for cars. 


Research Work of Last Year Reviewed 


A report prepared by Research Engineer T. P. 
Johnston was filed, covering the activities of the 
research department from June 6 to Dee. 31, 1919. 
The department codperated with numerous technical 
societies, engineering colleges, the United States 
bureau of standards, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory ete. in experiments and investigations that 
have elicited much information of present and 
future value to the lumber industry. To cite but 
two instances: The Carnegie Technical Institute 
was furnished specimens of all species and various 
degrees of density of southern pine for tests to de- 


termine the ranges of structural value in their 
density status. The fuil report of these tests will 
be available some time this year. The department 
has codperated with the bureau of standards and 
the Forest Products Laboratory, the former in con- 
nection with its, work in developing certain strength 
properties of lumber for the War Department, and 
the latter relative to the utilization of wood waste, 
and the development of additional tests of strength 
values of various types of plywood and laminated 
wood construction, trusses and built-up beams. 

As part of its office routine, the research depart- 
ment has given advice covering special designs for 
bridges and structures in general, wood block pav- 
ing, treatment and preservation of timber ete. The 
exceedingly important subject of utilizing wood 
waste incident to the manufacture of lumber has 
been given much study and practical investigation. 
On this topic the report says: 


While authorities are not thoroly in accord as to 
proper methods of designing a plant to utilize these 
waste products, this department has succeeded in har- 
monizing the various authorities to a point where a 
very economical plant could be built, and in one in- 
stance has been built and is operating most success- 
fully. At present prices of the by-products produced 
by this plant a return of 90 percent on the original in- 
vestment is being realized. It is an established fact 
that concentrated effort given toward the operation 
of a by-product plant designed according to the prin 
ciples brought out in these investigations would be 
successful and become the means of establishing a rea- 
sonably permanent business after the present lumber 
operations have ceased to exist. 


Experimental Work Contemplated 
Research work contemplated by the department 
was briefly outlined in the report, as follows: 


(1) Development of a new type of lattice truss which 
can be advertised and recommended by thé Southern 
Pine Association. 2) Designing of economical and 
efficient beams, columns and trusses, involving addi- 
tional tests of the strength of nails, pins, column 
supports, caps and splines. (3) Collecting information 
from test data at the Forest Products Laboratory for 
use in compiling strength charts. (4) Conducting tests 
to develop the statical or actual structural values 
of defects allowed under grading rules. (5) Develop- 
ment of a standard retort for recovering turpentine 
from sawdust by utilizing the exhaust steam super- 
heated by waste gases from the furnace. (6) Develop- 
ment of standard equipment for the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood waste. (7) Developing methods and 
treatments by wood preservatives for combatting cer- 
tain types of marine borers. (8) Tests showing the 
electrical conductivity of pine treated with various 
preservatives, which information is much needed by 
the Government, the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies and the railroads, for selecting ties and poles. 
(9) Fire resistive tests to determine best types of 
walls, columns and beams supports should be conducted. 
This work was begun by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, but was by no means completed, and pine 
was only nominally concerned. (10) The development 
of a purely southern pine lattice truss of the elliptic 
or circular top cord design, the value of which can be 
exploited without dependence upon patentees’ or own- 
ers’ proprietary rights. (11) Tanks for oil and 
other bituminous storage products for  transpor- 
tation purposes. (12) Tests of the various types 
of steel and wood walls and partitions as to their 
stability under standard loading during destruc- 
tion in fire tests. (13) Tests to illustrate the relative 
thermal conductivity of various building materials 
used in different types of construction to show their 
value in fuel economy. (14) Additional research work 
in coéperation with the Forest Products Laboratory in 
improving the present system of obtaining wood pulp 
and the most economical scheme of manufacture. (15) 
Coéperation with the bureau of standards in determin- 
ing the value of various grades of pine for use in pat- 
tern making. 


Preparation of Revision of Publications 


The report described in detail the work that has been 
done in compiling material for new books dealing with 
southern pine and revising some of the existing publi- 
cations. The following books are now in preparation : 
“Southern Pine in Electric Railroad Work ;” “Southern 
Pine in Steam Railroad Work:;” “Southern Pine in 
Highway Construction:’ “Southern Pine in Farm 
and Agricultural Operations.” The publications being 
revised include: “Southern Pine Manual;” ‘“Southera 
Pine Mill Construction Book :” ‘Southern Pine Lattice 
Truss Booklet.” The department also is compiling a 
chart for retail lumber dealers, engineers and archi- 
tects, showing the strength value of various specimens 
of southern pine with regard to density and specific 
gravity. 

The report said that perhaps the most important in- 
dividual work that the research department will have 
will be to care for the interests of southern pine at 
the committee meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials and the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association at Chicago on March 16 to 18. 

Outlines Program of Research Work 

The report recommended that the energies of the 
department be consistently concentrated upon the 
following phases of research work: 

(1) Developing and promoting the use of treated 
lumber and making more general the knowledge of its 
economic necessity and value to the lumber industry 
and the consumer, more particularly the agricultural 
interests. (2) The designing of typical structures 
where short lengths and odd sizes of lumber may be 
used. (3) The active continuation of research work 
in connection with utilizing waste products in a profit- 
able manner. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME“ @ 


THE COMMUN ITY BUILDER 





Miniature House Building Should 


During the Home Building Show held in Day- 
ton, Ohio, a few weeks ago the model houses built 
in manual training schools of the State and ex- 
hibited in a contest staged by the show manage- 
ment attracted a great deal of attention. The story 
of the show that appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN brought to its offices numerous inquiries 
about model houses and indicated a sentiment quite 
general that such miniature structures might be 
utilized to stimulate interest in home building and 
home owning. With a view of learning something 
of the possibilities in the way of supplying such 
houses thru the manual training departments of 
public schools a representative of the AMERICAN 











THE BOYS STAND BESIDE THE HOUSES THEY BUILT: 


LUMBERMAN visited the schools of Youngstown, 
Ohio, two of which won a considerable share of 
the Dayton prizes. 

It would not do justice to the Youngstown 
schools to give great prominence to the work the 
students the South High and the Rayen High school 
did in preparing for and winning so many prizes in 
the contest; because the woodworking part of the 
schools is comparatively a small part of the manual 
training work included in the curriculum. This does 
not mean that woodworking is neglected; for it is 
not. It only means that pattern making, foundry 
work, machine shop practice, and blacksmithing, as 
well as woodworking, are included in the manual 
training course. In Youngstown the boy who enters 
the manual training department has an opportunity 
to lay an excellent foundation for any one of several 
trades, and there are evidences on every hand in 
the schoolrooms that these boys not only acquire 
some knowledge of the various trades but they de- 
velop considerable skill, as is shown in many other 
products besides the houses exhibited at Dayton. 

Accompanying illustrations, made from_photo- 
graphs taken in the South High School at Youngs- 
town, show three of the complete houses that won 
prizes at Dayton and a fourth house under con- 
struction. The building of the houses was not a 
regular part of the school work of the boys, but was 
performed expressly to enable them to enter into 
the contest. Six houses were built, altogether, three 
in the South High and three in the Rayen school. 
Plans for the houses were supplied by local archi- 
tects who made occasional visits to the schools to 
aid the boys. Local millmen and lumbermen con- 
tributed some special work that could not be pro- 
duced in the school, and other merchants donated 
material for the houses as well as for the land- 
scape work in connection with the exhibit. The 
district organization of the Ohio lumbermen’s 
association, the Kiwanis Club, the Real Estate 
Board, the Builders’ Exchange and the State lum- 
bermen’s association interested the boys in the 
contest and provided the funds for all their ex- 
penses during the week at the show as well as for 
shipment of the houses to and from Dayton. 

The work in all the manual training departments 
of the Youngstown public schools is under the 
supervision of M. L. Burris, director of industrial 
arts. Mr. Burris has had a classical education in 
addition to his work in industrial arts which he 
took at the Chicago University and at Columbia 
University. The boys in the manual training classes 
at the Rayen and South high schools are taking the 
regular school courses; but Youngstown gives train- 
ing of a similar nature to pupils of the public ele- 
mentary schools, without the preliminary drawing 
and other training that precede the work in the 
high schools. 

In preparing for the housebuilding contest 
volunteers were called for, and experience showed 
that only enthusiasts could have carried thru their 
part in such a contest. Mr. Burris said the boys 
started on the six houses December 19, 1919, and 
completed them January 18, sometimes working six- 
teen hours a day. He said also that many schools 
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thruout the State dropped out of the contest be- 
cause the time was so short that they declared the 
work could not be done. Each house that was 
entered in the contest was the product of a single 
boy who performed all of the work. In the picture 
the house in the background was built by Paul Ellis 
and won the second prize of $70; the colonial house 
was built by Robert Leeworthy, and it won the 
fourth prize of $60; the bungalow was built by 
William Welsh and it won for him the sixth prize 
of $50; the incomplete house is being built by Her- 
bert Welch. The work of the boys excited great 
interest in Youngstown and the finished houses 
made at both schools now are on exhibit in the 





DIRECTOR BURRIS AT RIGHT 


show windows of two large stores in that city. 
The boys have had several offers for their houses, 
but had not at latest report sold. 

The manual training schools at Youngstown have 
demonstrated in a most convincing and practical 
manner what such schools under the supervision of 
men like M. L. Burris can do for the boys taking 
the manual training course and for the school and 
community itself. In the woodworking depart- 
ment, where the houses were made, the work is as 
practical as it can be made. Boys are allowed to 
select the articles they desire to make; and they 
are encouraged to choose something that makes a 
special appeal to them, something that fits into their 
homes. Then in the manufacture of a piece of 
furniture, for example, the importance of pleasing 
design, good construction, finish and appropriate- 
ness is emphasized. 

Incidentally, the boys are taught the proper use 
and care of tools; are taught how to keep them 
sharp and otherwise in repair. They make tool 
handles, file their saws, grind their plane bits and 
braze their band saws. In the pattern making 


boy in one corner of the room may make a mortis: 
and one in the opposite corner make the tenon for 
it, and when they come together they must fit. I 
they do not it is easy to discover which boy has 
been careless, 

The manual training department of the Youngs 
town schools does practically all the repairing for 
all the public schools of the city. Whenever any- 
thing is needed that can be made or repaired a 
requisition is drawn on the manual training depart 
ment and it is put into the works. In the depart 
ment where the boys from the elementary schools 
are given manual training twenty-five teachers 
desks were made for the various schools. Thes: 
desks were made according to standard designs and 
were finished up in first-class shape, exactly as if 
they were going into the market in competition 
with regular factory work. 

The course in the manual training departments 
at Youngstown is elective, and Director Burris de- 
clared that all elect the course that the schools 
can accommodate. The South High School was 
opened in 1911 with 450 pupils; it now has 1,250 
and is so crowded that it must either have an addi 
tion or a new building. It is not intended that the 
instruction shall make skilled workmen or mechan- 
ics; but they are given a start, and especially apt 
pupils often go directly into the local factories at 
excellent wages, some having received at the start 
$200 a month. Some have gone into drafting and 
construction work. One boy from the school tested 
motors in the aviation corps and one was a flyer in 
the aviation corps and still another became a 
machinist at regular wages. The school receives 
many requests from local shops for boys who have 
taken the manual training course and could place 
more than are at any time available. The schoo! 
has also a business department in which stenog- 
raphy, typewriting and bookkeeping are taught. 
Graduates from the department are placed in posi- 
tions and the supply rarely meets the demand. 

It is believed that in the foregoing brief sketch 
of the work at Youngstown enough has been pre- 
sented to suggest to lumbermen and to other public 
spirited citizens the possibilities of manual train- 
ing in the development of skill and intelligence 
among students of the public schools. Boys from 
these departments can not fail to have a better 
understanding and appreciation of the part that 
mechanics play in the business life. Knowing some- 
thing of the construction of furniture for the 
household, something of the building of the house, 
and gaining some knowledge of trades, the boy 
will be better able, not only to judge of the values 
of the things he himself must have, but he will 





HOUSES ARE COMPLETE IN ALL RESPECTS; EVEN BEING WIRED FOR ELECTRICITY 


shop they are encouraged to make patterns of use- 
ful articles, so that when castings are made they 
may be utilized in the school or elsewhere. The 
writer saw a drawing table, the legs of which were 
cast in the foundry from patterns made in the 
shop. In the foundry he saw dumb bells of various 
weights for use in the school calisthenics. As every- 
thing cast in the foundry is made from patterns 
made in the pattern shop the importance of care 
and accuracy is given due attention. In the wood- 
working department each boy has to make out his 
lumber bill for the articles he constructs and his 
requisition is checked up for spelling, English and 
business form, so that he gets some instruction in 
that respect even in his manual training work. 
There is a time sheet for each boy, showing what 
his objective is, so that he is in the same position 
as if he were working for wages. This of course 
eliminates useless and purposeless tinkering. In 
the woodworking shop everything is made from 
measurement; there is no ‘‘ cutting and fitting.’’ A 


insist upon quality rather than upon mere appear- 
ance. He will also be more sympathetic with the 
great mass of humanity engaged in producing the 
worthwhile things of life. 

Perhaps the reader has noted that but little of 
the courses in such schools ordinarily is given over 
to carpentering and building. The students are 
taught to read blue prints, and of course the in- 
struction they receive in the use and care of tools 
would prove invaluable to them as carpenters; but 
it would seem that a course in house building ought 
to be included in the curriculum. Surely every boy 
will on maturity be interested in a home, or at least 
he should be; and the better he understands con- 
struction the better his home will be when he builds 
it. It is easier to deal with an intelligent buyer 
of lumber than with an ignorant buyer; chiefly 
because the ignorant buyer makes up in suspicion 
what he lacks in knowledge. 

Not only would a department in carpentry and 
construction teach pupils how to do or have done 
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the carpentry, it would be made the means of giv- 
iug instruction in sanitation, lighting, heating and 
eryrangement with a view to promoting health and 
fficieney as well as contentment and happiness. 
Phe possession of a sanitary, comfortable and con- 
venient home is about the best security for happi- 
ness that can be devised; and even the most ele- 
inentary knowledge of the principles by which these 

alities are built into a home can not fail to con- 
tribute a great deal toward getting them built in. 

The first thought in connection with a manual 
training department, especially one like that at 
Youngstown, is that it is designed to produce a 
supply of mechanics. That is a mistaken notion, we 
think, of the purpose of the manual training de- 
partment of the public school. The truth is that no 
person now can be ealled educated who is utterly 
ignorant of the things that are potent factors in 
determining the character of his everyday life. It 
surely must add something to every man’s educa- 
tion to know how a chair is made, and to under- 
stand that the mortise and tenon must be cut to 
{it exactly if the chair is to remain rigid. It might 
mean thousands of dollars to him besides adding to 
his happiness to know how his house should be built 
to economize fuel, to give to his loved ones an 
abundance of fresh air and sunshine and to lessen 
the drudgery connected with the conduct of the 
household. 

While the direct practical value of such train- 
ing needs to be emphasized, the social value is not 
to be underestimated; for the association in schools 
of that kind between boys from homes of every 
class must serve to bring to all classes a better 
understanding of their relations in the economies of 
the world. Nothing else will so quickly bring an 
understanding of the im- 
portance of farming, for 
example, as to try to 
make a success of it one- 
self. Let any city man 
who is complaining of the 
high prices received by 
the farmer for his prod- 
ucts but put himself in 
the farmer’s place for a 
year, be wholly depend- 
ent for his income upon 
the products of the soil he 
himself cultivates, and he 
will immediately acquire 
a more sympathetic view 
of the farmer’s problems. 
It will prove to be ex- 
actly so with the home 
builder. Let him but 
know how much is in- 
volved in the proper con- 
struction of a home and 
he will be more apprecia- 
tive of the service per- 
formed for him by the 
jumberman, the architect 
and the carpenter. It is 
education of this kind, 
the kind that develops 
the knowledge that re- 
sults in understandings 
between the various 
classes of citizens that 
really makes a large contribution to the happiness 
of the nation and of mankind. 
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ARCHITECTURAL WORK OF JUVENILE WORKERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 





Teaching Architecture in an Art Course 


It must be confessed that the average dwelling 
house in the United States does not merge into the 
landscape in such a manner as to suggest even a 
love of beauty, not to say a definite purpose and 
inderstanding of artistic principles on the part 
of the person who designed the building and de- 
termined its environment. Just how much the 
people of the United States have lost owing to 
their common disregard of beauty in home sur- 
roundings ean hardly be guessed; but persons who 
ought to know about such matters say that Amer- 
‘a has no such a thing as a national architecture. 
Others who pretend to know nothing about it, but 
vho have traveled, say positively that in com- 
parison with older countries we display little sense 
{ the beautiful generally in the planning of our 
homes and their settings. 

In the campaign for more houses the importance 

’ better houses should not be overlooked, of 

Jurse; nor should the matters of sanitation, com- 

rt and convenience be neglected. Hardly less im- 
portant, however, it is ventured, is the matter of 

‘auty as an element in creating a really whole- 
ome home atmosphere. Ugliness is somewhat like 
‘oise; in that one may become so accustomed to it 
as not to be specially annoyed by it, but it never- 
theless continues to exert its influence upon one. 
It must be true of ugliness in every form; surely 
ph es of the landscape itself than of the picture 
of it. 

The Community Builder has on numerous occa- 


sions emphasized the importance of the public 
school as a means of promoting all that is good 
in life and character; the same instrumentality 
can do and is doing much to arouse interest in 
better living, especially as related to the conduct 
of the home. Just what this may mean in one of 
its phases is indicated by work being done at the 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow school at Oak Park 
(Chicago). Miss Ella E. Palm, art teacher in that 
school, conceived the idea of summarizing the work 
of her eighth grade pupils in architecture by hav- 
ing them reproduce in miniature some of the his- 
toric and typically American structures. 

The accompanying illustrations show two of their 
productions; one is the pupil’s conception of Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa.; the other is a 
little girl’s notion of ‘a municipal building. Others 
were reproductions of Mount Vernon, of adobe 
houses of the Southwest and of log cabins of the 
woodsmen and other pioneer settlers. Nor did they 
forget the typically American monstrosity, the sky- 
seraper office building. Altogether, the pupils made 
perhaps two dozen buildings, each according to his 
own plans and with little if any aid or suggestions 
from Miss Palm. 

The next work of these children is to be interior 
decoration. They will select certain rooms, in mini- 
ature, of course; and will furnish them, decorating 
the walls, making the chairs and other furnishings 
somewhat after the fashion common to small chil- 
dren in making their dolls’ houses. Afterward 
Miss Palm plans to enlarge the work to include in 
each project a complete house; that is the floor 
plan of the main floor only. The walls will be 
built up to the second floor, for purposes of wall 
decoration. Then opportunities will be afforded 





the children for laying out floor plans, for house- 
hold arrangement and for furnishing generally. 


The worth of this kind of teaching will be read- 
ily recognized by everybody; it surely should be 
introduced into the curriculum of every public 
school. Solely as a means of stimulating interest 
in the book work of the art course it is worth the 
time given to it; while as a supplement to that 
work it hardly takes an inferior position to the 
work itself. It even has a historical value; for 
the child who reproduces Mount Vernon or Inde- 
pendence Hall, surely may be expected to have 
a somewhat more definite notion of its place in 
history than if he merely read about it or looked at 
a picture of it in a book. Then, too, the work 
fits in well with the course in domestic science; 
which too often, to the conservative at least, ap- 
pears to be designed to increase the cost of food 
rather than to improve its quality. 

In considering school work of this kind, full 
credit and consideration always should be given 
to the hardworking teacher who devotes her life to 
educational work of so practical a nature. She 
shows that her feet are still on the ground—that 
she is not educating the children under her care 
away from the practical affairs of life; on the con- 
trary she is doing what every educator ought to 
do—giving to the practical affairs of the world 
some of the finer touches of art and beauty that 
make life better worth living. Every person inter- 
ested in the welfare of his community ought to 
give his positive approval and support to efforts 
of this kind and he ought not, for the want of a 
few dollars extra in salary, to allow a capable 
teacher with original ideas and initiative to be 
drafted by another community. 


How Retailer Increased His Cash Sales 


One of the most practical and helpful diseus- 
sions at the annual convention of the Northwestern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, recently 
held at Fort Dodge, Iowa, was that conducted by 
J. T. Grant, of Rolfe, well known as one of the 
State’s most progressive retailers. Mr. Grant told 
how, under the operation of his four options plan, 
the percentage of his cash sales had steadily 
mounted upward, loss from bad debts been reduced, 
and his business placed upon a more stable and 
efficient basis. 

Following are the four options, the choice of 
which Mr. Grant allows to all purchasers: 

1.—All goods sold for cash on delivery, or cash in 
advance, are subject to a discount of 5 percent. 

2.—Accounts paid not later than the tenth of the 
month following the purchase are subject to discount 
of 2 percent. 

3.—In the absence of any previous agreement all 
accounts are due and payable, net cash, not more than 
sixty days after date of purchase. 

4.—By agreement at time of purchase, if additional 
time is desired the period will be extended, settlement 
to be made by note at 8 percent from expiration of the 
60-day period. If note is not given the account will 
draw 8 percent from expiration of 60-day period the 
same as tho a note had been signed. 

Mr. Grant put his four options plan into effect 
May 10, 1917, but only as regards coal purchases. 
It was not until nearly a year later—April 1, 
1918—that he made it apply also to lumber and all 
other materials handled. For the years 1914, 1915 
and 1916 his cash sales of coal were 18, 17 and 22 
percent, respectively, of his total coal sales. In 
1917, with the plan in operation only about seven 
and a half months of that year, the cash sales of 
coal jumped to 39 percent; fer 1918 (the first full 
year) they reached 60 percent. The showing for 
1919 was not quite so good, being 55 percent. 

For the four years preceding the adoption of the 
new system, the cash sales of building materials, 
as related to total sales of building materials, were 
as follows: 1914, 8 percent; 1915, 4 percent; 1916, 
4 percent; 1917, 17 percent (including $6,000 cash 
in advance). The new plan was in effect for only 
nine months of 1918, but the proportion of eash 
sales for the year jumped to 29 percent, while for 
1919 (the first full year) it reached 42 percent (in- 
cluding $11,000 cash in advance). 

Taking the total combined sales of coal and 
building material the following analysis results: 
For the last three years before the plan was put 
into effect on either coal or building material— 
1914, 1915 and 1916—the percentages of cash 
sales were 11, 8 and 10, respectively. In 1917, 
with the plan in effect, on coal, only from May 10, 
the cash sales were 24 percent. In 1918, with the 
plan in effect on coal thruout the entire year, but 
on building materials only from April 1, the cash 
sales were 42 percent. In 1919, with the plan in 
effect thruout the year, and including everything, 
the cash sales were 46 percent of the entire turn- 
over. 

Mr. Grant also presented the following addi- 
tional facts: The percentage of average monthly 
balance of book accounts, compared with average 
monthly sales, in 1916 was 219, dropping to 188 in 
1917, 151 in 1918, and 95 in 1919. The average 
number of days that accounts were carried were as 
follows: 66 days in 1916, 56 days in 1917, 45 days 
in 1918, and 29 days in 1919. 

His 1919 sales were $880 a month more than in 
1916, while the average monthly book account bal- 
ance for 1919 was $4,700 less than in 1916, and the 
amount charged off as uncollectable at the end of 
1919 was the smallest of any year in his experience. 

These facts and figures speak for themselves, and 
show that it pays a retailer to stiffen his back- 
bone and determine to do business upon correct 
principles. Mr. Grant has not only helped his own 
business but has rendered a distinct service to re- 
tailers everywhere by demonstrating what can be 
done to inerease cash sales and eliminate bad debts 
thru inaugurating the right sort of plan and con- 
sistently sticking to it. 


Finds Libraries a Great Aid 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—At several of the 
points where it operates retail yards the Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co., of this city, has installed 
free circulating libraries. F. N. Daniels, president 
of the company, is very enthusiastic regarding these 
libraries and says that he feels that they are of 
very great aid to the retailer. All that anyone 
has to do to draw books is to sign a ecard giving 
his name and address, and from this list the com- 
pany is able to compile a very comprehensive and 
accurate mailing list, which naturally can be put 
to very good use. Even in towns where there are 
public libraries people come to the lumber yards to 
get books from the free circulation library. These 
libraries are installed in prominent places in the 
offices, do not take much care and all in all bring 
a good deal of business, both directly and indi- 
rectly, to the company. 
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A Vivid Word Picture of One of the Oil Country’s Mushroom Cities—Rapid 


Growth of Lumber Business from Six to Fifteen Retail Yards in Two Years 


The casual visitor who looks down the streets 
ot a town, big or little, and doesn’t see $100,000 
worth of automobiles rubs his eyes and asks the 
first amiable passer-by what the trouble is. A 
person doesn’t have to be so very old to remember 
the time when a town owning one automobile was 
distinguished by that fact from the great number 
of its contemporary towns which owned none at 
all. In these times, obviously enough, a town that 
didn’t own a single automobile would be visited 
by shoals of special writers for the Sunday papers 
who would ferret out the scandal to its last pants 
button. The business of making automobiles has 
long since passed thru its wildeat stage and has 
settled down to steady business; as solid and 
respectable and as assured of an unlimited future 
as is any line of manufacture of which we can 
think. 

But the making of automobiles is not the only 
feature of this particular department of transpor- 
tation. There is the matter of gasoline. An auto- 
mobile without gas is as impotent as a cock-eyed 
vampire; and the production of gasoline has be- 
come a vast business with a future hardly less solid 
and stable than the making of cars. To be sure, 
we think that some ingenious person would invent a 
motor fuel if mineral oil were no longer available, 
and we presume no one knows exactly how much 
more crude oil the earth contains. But at the pres- 
ent time and for quite a while to come it seems 
certain that wells will be driven and motor fuel 
pumped out. 

In some respects the oil business is still in its 
wildeat stage; at least as an outsider understands 
that term. Millionaires are made over night, and 
there continues to be as wild a scramble for oil 
rights as ever there was for gold claims. A big 
gusher coming in in a new field will start a veritable 
stampede. Towns spring up and fortunes are made 
in a day. ‘There are several features that dis- 
tinguish the social qualities of a new oil town in 
1920 from a new California gold camp in 1849. 
For one thing law and order was firmly established 
in the oil country before the great influx of for- 
tune hunters began; and for another thing it takes 
more capital to drive an oil well than it did to 
start washing gold. 

The oil business was old and made some huge for- 
tunes before automobiles came on to the market. 
John D., we suppose, was at least not hard up 
in the days when the general run of folks used his 
products only in kerosene lamps and_ gasoline 
stoves. The Pennsylvania and Ohio fields must 
be very old. Even Spindletop down near Beaumont 
has become a tradition in the oil game. But new 
fields are developing with all the rush and enthu- 
siasm of the old days and with a volume that is un- 
precedented. 

Impressions of an Amazing City 

A week or two ago the Realm carried a story of 
the stable and established side of the oil game; a 
story of Tulsa, which is in some respects the capital 
of the southwestern oil country. This city lives 
rather directly on the current prosperity of the 
wells; but it is far enough removed from the actual 
new development to seem conservative in its ways 
of living and doing, after a person has been in a 
place that is boiling with new development. We 
have made a flying visit to Wichita Falls, Tex., 
and we are going to make the attempt to set down 
some of our jumble of impressions of this most 
amazing city. We say ‘‘flying visit’’ advisedly ; 
for while we didn’t actually go in and out by the 
air route we didn’t tarry long. It is a matter of 
getting in in the forenoon and getting out during 
the afternoon or evening unless you’re an adept 
at sleeping under the open sky. Hotels have simply 
been snowed under. As nearly as I can tell, about 
twenty hotels, each with a capacity of 1,000 guests, 
eould be added to the town, and each would do a 
right thriving business. Russell’s Railway Guide 
gives the town a population of 11,499. I don’t 
known upon what census these figures were based; 
but the population of the city at this present time 
must be three or four or five times that large. The 
place looks just a little like a gallon tin into which 
a barrel of water has been forced. 

Before going to the place we did a little tele- 
graphing for hotel accommodations and got back 
messages that were courteous but that must have 
been accompanied by the sardonic snickers of the 
men who sent them. In our innocence we sup- 
posed that reservations asked for a few days in 
advance would be safe. We found after we arrived 


that waiting lists contain names that have been 
carried for weeks. Vacant lots lave been fenced 
in with high woven wire, army tents pitched as 
closely together as possible and filled full of cots, 
and here the weary visitor may sleen—provided he 
has filed application a sufficient number of weeks 
in advanece—for the price of a pair of shoes or a 
corner lot. Big square tents such as are used to 
shelter baled hay have been turned into hotels; 
and we presume that sooner or later some enter- 
prising proprietor of a canvas top hotel will put 
in double deck army cots and thus solve the prob- 
lem of extra floors in his caravansary. But these 
keepers of improvised hotels have done a very real 
service for the city; for without their aid it is hard 
to see how the big crowds could have been cared 
for at all. 

The regular hotels are filled to the muzzle; not 
only with guests but with oil companies. The 
demand for office space has been so enormous that 
any kind of place that will hold a table and a couple 
of chairs is in instant demand. Small balconies 
in the hotels are utilized, corners are fenced off, 
stalls put in along the sides of the lobby; and 
above each cranny thus preémpted is a sign bear- 
ing the name of an oil company. The free space in 
the lobby looks like a polling place on the evening 
of a presidential election. It is crowded with men 
as closely as they can stand, and tobacco smoke 
curls up like steam off of slacking lime. 

When we drew into the station there were evi- 
dences of an unusual town. We had passed by 
miles of freight cars, and the yards near the sta- 
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“Ye Seribe” docs some extravagant “window shopping” 


tion were filled with quarter-miles of passenger 
coaches. The waiting room swarmed with people, 
mostly men, tho some women were present. There 
were tired faced women with little children, evi- 
dently waiting while the men of the various families 
struggled vainly to find some place for them to 
stay. <A person is unwise who goes to Wichita Falls 
without having assurance in advance of a living 
place, and women and children who go there should 
have some male member of their family on the 
ground before hand to hold down rooms or houses. 

And what crowds there are on the streets! 
Nearly all of the people are men, for Wichita Falls 
after getting an ample start as a city has suddenly 
reverted to a degree of pioneering which takes 
men there to make their fortunes and then to leave. 
But as I mentioned before there seems to be a high 
degree of orderliness. Perhaps Wichita Falls might 
resent even the imputation of lawlessness involved 
in refuting the unspoken charge. But it is but 
natural to think of a city swarming with men in 
search of sudden wealth as a place where individuals 
are wont to make and enforce their own laws and 
where sharpers congregate to ply lawless trades. 
We make no guess about such things other than 
to say that we saw nothing out of the way. Riding 
breeches or puttees or high-laced boots are every- 
where in evidence; and many young fellows who 
wear rough-looking clothes have the emblems of 
engineering scholarship fraternities dangling from 
their watch chains. Heavy investment enforces a 


large amount of stability in itself; and Wichii. 
Falls is too old and too law abiding and is locat; | 
in a State where law and order is too old a tradi- 
tion for a whole lot of rough stuff to get by. 


Evidences of Wealth on Every Hand 


There are evidences of wealth on every hanJ. 
Mrs. Inkslinger has been reading some of t! 
numerous magazine articles about the oil countr:, 
and one of the things she was determined to o})- 
serve was the displays of diamonds in the windo, : 
of the jewelry stores. She had read that the pla: 
to look for diamonds was not on Fifth Avenue nor 
in the boxes of the Metropolitan on opening night 
but rather in the windows and on the manly bu:- 
zums and the equally manly fingers of the Sout! 
west’s oil country. She believes it now. While | 
chased out after what lumber dope I could fin: 
in the limited time at my disposal she went win 
dow shopping; and I myself took time for a hur- 
ried glance. I have been at Tiffany’s, merely as a 
visitor I may add, and I’ve never seen anythin 
like it. There were stones of so huge a size they 
suggested devices for propping the door open. 
There were rings and pins and brooches and brace- 
lets and necklaces and pendants and lockets and 
every other thing into which a diamond can be set; 
and they were there in dazzling profusion with 
prices ranging high into the thousands. Not one 
shop, either, but seemingly multitudes of them. 
There were single window displays that would have 
started a bank or a factory in a town of medium 
size or that would have bought a man a seat on 
the stock exchange. 

Diamonds are not the only evidence that vast 
amounts of wealth are floating around. There wer 
windows filled with leather handbags priced around 
$80 to $100. When a man gets wealthy in a hurry 
or when he even gets quite a little bunch of read: 
money in excess of what he usually has he is in 
the mood to spend something on himself. Diamonds 
may come first, but clothing and handbags follow 
close after. And a married man thinks of pleas 
ing his wife, which may mean any one of a large 
number of expenditures. It may mean a new house, 
if the piece of money is of house-building size. Or 
it may mean some new furniture. The furnitur: 
displays were nothing short of lavish. The very 
newest things and the most exquisite designs and 
wood finishes were there in profusion. 

In fact the city is a curious and deeply interest- 
ing combination of wealth and the fittings and r 
finements that go with wealth which is wisely man 
aged; new riches and the evident uncertainty how 
best to spend them; and the sweaty ruck of scram 
bling after wealth which seems so accessible but 
for which thousands of other energetic and capable 
men are also fighting. A citizen who had left home 
two years ago and returned in these days would 
hardly recognize his old town. A young woma: 
who lives in the city but who has been much awa; 
from home doing war work was on the train wit): 
us. She said she was glad to see her people agai! 
but that the town had changed so much and ha 
filled up with strangers and was so possessed « 
the new, mad energy of the oil producers that 
didn’t seem like home any more. She had a sent - 
mental affection for the old town but couldr’’t see 
to get the new place classified in her mind so that 
was anything but a blur of money madness. If s! 
stays at home long this time it is our guess th: 
she’ll get her native town classified in a satisfa 
tory way; for it spells Adventure with a capit: 
letter. The improvised hotels, the miles of te: 
houses along the river, even the little eating join 
redolent with all the smells of Singapore and ce- 
tainly the crowds of men on the streets continual 
stopping and spreading big blueprints for ea 
other to see just where Wealth is going to squir’ 
all these things are the makings of adventure ar ! 
growth not only in personal wealth but in that les 
tangible wealth of national achievement and n°- 
tional service. 


Preparing for the Future 


Wichita Falls thinks of the fact that oil poois 
have been pumped dry; she thinks of this fact even 
in the midst of the great oil development which 
has made her famous all over the world. But she 
consoles herself with the fact that the city is almost 
surrounded by big fields, which indicates that the 
pool is large and hence likely to be a large producer 
for a long time to come. Burkburnett, which 's 


situated only a few miles from Wichita Falls, is 
in the heart of a huge oil field, and it has oil der- 
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all thru the town. There is a stretch of 
t eight miles where the derricks almost touch 
other. But while oil monopolizes thought and 
rination there are certain far-sighted persons 
are doing what they can to attract industries 
- city, and in this they have been successful. 
is a motor truck works, for instance, that 
ises to be increasingly important in stabiliz- 
he town’s income; and other factories making 
ucts that can find a big field for sales in the 
hwest are being attracted to the city both by 
location and by the cheap fuel that is avail- 


cunber Demand Strains Railroads’ Facilities 
umber, it goes without saying, has been in enor- 
- demand. There has been no difficulty about 
ng it, but there has been some difficulty about 
ing it shipped in. The strain on the town’s 
ight facilities has been enormous. Multiply a 
’s population by several, and the barest neces- 
‘s of life will swamp the local freight houses. 
is to be expected under such circumstances, 
re have been a number of embargoes placed on 
iber, and some of these have been so extensive 
| so complete as to stop the sale of lumber com- 
tely for weeks and even months at a time. An 
ubargo that was placed last fall lasted so long 
to be quite disastrous to local building interests. 
\, the time of my visit stocks were coming in 
‘ecly. One indication of the immense increase 
the volume of lumber handled is to be found 
in the faet that in two years the number of re- 
tail yards has inereased from about six to fifteen. 
\nd in these days when an adequate stock of lum- 
ber runs into so many thousands of dollars and 
when such costly stuff must be adequately housed 
the starting of a lumber yard is not the work of 
an irresponsible or inexperienced person. Blocks 
of capital of $50,000 and up are not tossed about or 
ventured on mere surmises, not even in wealthy 
Wichita Falls. 
A Fine, New Retailing Plant 
Moore & Richolt, one of the old and solidly estab- 
lished firms of the city, has built a fine new retail- 
ing plant since my former visit to Wichita Falls. 
It is several blocks east of 


The sheds are double decked with the second deck 
set far enough back to allow for a gallery back of 
the outside supporting posts. This shed has a 
capacity of about 4,000,000 feet, but Mr. Moore 
called my attention to the fact that it lacked con- 
siderable of being full. In fact it was hardly 
more than one-fourth full. I believe there is con- 
siderably more stock ordered than there is in the 
yard at present, tho Mr. Moore said he wasn’t 
buying very heavily. 

‘“T don’t know anything about the future of the 
market,’’ he said. ‘‘I wish I did. We’ve followed 
the wholesale market up and so are in a position 
to follow it down without going broke; but at that 
if the price is going to ease off I don’t want to 
be loaded up with a heavy stock. Some country 
yards I know about would be badly hit by a falling 
market. The wholesale prices have gone up so 
rapidly they didn’t feel that it would be possible 
to keep pace with it on retail prices. I know one 
yard that last week was selling a certain item at 
$50 a thousand that cost wholesale $65 a thousand 
at the same time. Men like that are laying them- 
selves open to ruin when the market turns.’’ 


‘*That Reminds Me—’’ 


This reminds me of a story told by R. A. Long 
of a man who during a certain period of the Civil 
War when the price of cotton was jumping up 
rapidly sold four bales for a good round price. 
This seemed to him an easy way to make money, so 
he decided to buy more cotton and to hold it for 
an advance. But in the meantime the price had 
advanced until the money received for four bales 
would buy but three. So he bought three and 
presently sold them at a profit. He found he now 
had only money enough to buy two; and these he 
sold at a profit. But he now had but enough to 
buy one bale, and when he sold it at a profit he 
found he did not have capital enough to buy even 
one bale and so had to go out of business. He could 
show a profit on every transaction; and yet had 
he simply held his original four bales he would 
have made immensely more. I don’t know whether 
this is a parable or not; but it is commended to 
the attention of the retailer who has not followed 





the old site and is located 
so as to have the advan- 
tage of a railroad siding. 
The place is large, cover- 
ing nearly an entire block, 
and I believe all of it is 
under roof. The big 
office is in the southwest 
corner with the wareroom 
for hardware and plumb- 
ing fixtures in the rear. 
The lumber storage oe- 
cupies much of the rest 
of the area, and the lum- 
ber shed has five alleys 
thru it. 

The method of unload- 
ing lumber seems to me 
very efficient, and I’ll try 
to deseribe some of its 
chief features. The shed 

lleys run north and 

th, and the railroad siding runs east and west, 
north of the north end of the shed. There is 
ide belt of paving extending along the south 
s of the side track. Each alley is paved, and 
alley paving is extended to connect with the 
ving along the side track. This, you will note, 
kes a series of paved alleys connected by the 
side paved road that lies along the siding. 
Loaded ears are brought in and placed on the 
vate siding. Lumber is unloaded on to stout 
e-wheeled trucks; and when loaded these trucks 
drawn to the proper part of the shed by a big 
e who has this special duty. When several cars 
being unloaded this horse with a man to lead 
will keep a dozen of these three-wheeled 
‘ks going; hauling the loaded ones in and the 
ties out. The ease and quickness of moving 
ber from the ear to the bin is not the only 
antage of this arrangement. Plenty of space 
xiven to these roadways, which hurries the work 
ng, and the arrangement is such that the work- 
i are easily under the eye of the foremen. This 
sn’t imply that the men have to be watched 
they will not work. Far from it. C. B. Moore, 
inager of the yard, says they have no difficulty 
th their men. Other concerns in the city have 
trouble and lots of it; but Moore & Richolt 

e had none. Mr. Moore explains this by saying 

y largely put it up to the men whether they ’re 

ng to be square or not, and like most men when 

h a proposition is put up to them they are square. 

with a yard arrangement such that the fore- 
can see all parts of the work that is under 

Y it is possible to keep things moving every- 
‘iere. Otherwise some man or gang of men would 

‘ swamped while others had little to do. 





A street scene in 











the residence section of Burkburnett, Ter. 


the wholesale market in setting his retail prices. 

An Extensive Stock of Side Lines Handled 

The warehouse located in the rear of the office 
rooms contains a pretty big stock of paints, and 
it also contains nails and other building hardware 
and pipe and other plumbing fixtures. The com- 
pany intends to add a stock of enameled plumbing 
fixtures, which will make its plumbing line com- 
plete. This warehouse is supposed also to carry 
corrugated iron, but Mr. Moore pointed to a couple 
of tiny piles and told me they were all that were 
left of a couple of cars unloaded a few days be- 
fore. He also showed me about a dozen pieces of 
sewer tile out in the open yard and said they were 
all that remained of a carload that had come in 
two days before. A good many of the bins sup- 
posed to contain pipe fittings were empty. 

The arrangement of this warehouse is a good 
compromise between a display room and a storage 
room. lLengthwise of the room and far enough 
apart for easy passage between are series of small 
bins or shelves extending perhaps seven feet high 
and located back to back. You walk down one of 
these alleys and on either hand are these bins or 
shelves, all plainly marked. The shelves are used 
for paints and such things as that. The bins hold 
nails and pipe couplings and elbows. The room is 
light enough so that these various items of stock 
can be well displayed, and the place is kept in per- 
fect order. 

Cost of Doing Business High 


As is to be expected in a town where labor is in 
such great demand, the cost of doing business is 
very high. Teams command $10 a day. I was 
interested in comparing drayage charges made by 


this company with those made by a Tulsa concern. 
There is no special point in comparing these two 
lists except that I happen to have both of them, 
and they may indicate in a general way the high 
cost of carrying on business in Wichita Falls. I 
ake it for granted that each company is merely 


trying to break even on delivery costs. Following 
is Moore & Richolt’s list: 

DT Cla 5's 8 oe dcicnniceex, caveneenees $1.00 
EAeR, WEP tHOWNBNE 6 cc ccccicecccccseccuccaenad Me 
RA OE ENON, dadiccccascanceecewaangueeeses 15 
ER rere re nee .05 
RT ree ern he Pe 15 


And this is the Minnetonka Lumber Co.’s list, 
Tulsa, Okla.: 


I OC a ak cc iccu wan anewensmnrewken $0.50 
Lumber, per thousand diexkaxtndos 50 
in: Se Ik dd wiccauwaueweonswoasdeeenes .- 
Ce I CN is a vee neuwcondaseraccuesaweues D0 
Ss i CUI Sink cc kccuwncedccecdacenes .05 


I asked Mr. Moore if the large amount of easy 
money in the town made a noticeable difference in 
lumber buying. 

‘“In some instances it does,’’ le said. ‘‘ Most 
of the building done consists of small, permanent 
houses, and these are bought and built with as 
much eare as is possible. But there are a good 
many big houses going up, and these in many eases 
belong to men who have made large amounts of 
easy oil money. I happen to think of a house that 
will cost possibly $75,000 that is being built by 
a farmer who has made something like a million 
out of his oil rights. He came in to see about 
floors. He wanted hardwood floors all thru the 
house, which meant about 15,000 feet. Now there’s 
a spread of about $150 in the prices of various 
sizes and grades of oak flooring, so he asked the 
difference in appearance. I showed him the top 
of my desk and explained that it was quartered 
oak; so he said he guessed it was worth the differ- 
ence and ordered the whole house floored with the 
very best grade made. This is an indication of 
the ways in which we meet up with easy spend- 
ing.’’ 

Buildings Sold from Blueprints 

There are several big office buildings going up. 
In fact it seems that the only limit on building is 
getting materials and workmen. Any kind of a 
building that is started and that has been let on 
reliable contract seemingly can be sold at a big 
profit from the blueprints. 

When 6 o’clock came and we could gather no 
more lumber dope we grabbed a hurried bite in 
a restaurant in order to avoid the avalanche of 
diners that was imminent. Our Pullman was not 
open until 9:30, and in the meantime we were at 
a loss for some place in which to spend the time. I 
personally was footsore to the collar button from 
hurried tearing around, and not desiring to die 
on the curb from exhaustion I set out to find a 
place in which to sit down. We found it in a movie 
house; and the truth of the matter is we sat straight 
thru two shows. Had we gone out there was no 
place to go but to another movie, and by that time 
the crowds were storming the picture theaters until 
dissolution on the curb seemed an easier form of 
checking out than being tramped down at the box 
office. 

Some town! I[’ll say it is. 
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BUILDING FEVER IS IN THE AIR 


Napa, CALir., Mareh 22.—A building campaign 
which has been carried on here with the moral, and 
to a certain extent financial, backing of local busi- 
ness interests, has resulted in the building of forty- 
five or fifty homes, materially relieving the hous- 
ing shortage. There had been a pressing demand 
for houses, on account of the demand for labor at 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, situated adjacent to 
this city. To meet this need some of the local 
merchants, including the Frank G. Noyes Co., lum- 
ber dealer, and other dealers in building materials 
and kindred lines, decided to form a corporation to 
finance the gap between the amounts that prospec 
tive builders had in cash and the amounts that they 
could borrow from banks or building and loan asso- 
ciations. Before the organization of the corpora- 
tion was completed, the Mount Diable Building Co., 
which has been operating in other California towns, 
came in and asked for the moral and possibly the 
financial backing of local business men. The 
projectors of the original plan accordingly lent 
their support, some of them taking second mort- 
gages to help bridge the gap. The company went 
ahead and constructed twenty 6-room and fifteen 
4-room bungalows. It has completed its operations 
here, but the building fever is still in the air, and 
local contractors and private owners are putting up 
quite a few homes. Altho the organization of the 
home building corporation was nearly completed, 
and the money has been paid in, it is possible that 
the matter may be dropped for the present, the 
houses already built appearing to meet the existing 
needs fairly well, especially as the force at Mare 
Island has been cut down, so the demand for dwell- 
ings is not so pressing as it was. 
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Judges Are Busy Picking Winners in 
American Lumberman Shed Plan Contest 


The judges are actively at work selecting the winners in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan contest and these will be an- 
This contest has aroused much 
interest and brought forth many good ideas to incorporate in the 
construction of modern retail sheds and offices. 
**T do not doubt but that the contest has met 
with the interest it merits from lumbermen and has proved a big 
success from the standpoint of plans submitted. 
of us will profit by the new ideas shown when the plans are pub- 
lished. Whether or not my plan be found worthy of a prize or even 


nounced in the April 3 issue. 


testants writes: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes great pleasure 
in presenting herewith a detailed plan of the lay- 
out of the yard, office and hardware store of C. M. 
Crim & Sons, Salem, Ind. Before this shed was 
built much study and time was given to developing 
an attractive, economical and easily operated yard 
and office, and incorporated in this plan are some 
excellent ideas. Special features of the plan and 
methods of operating can best be told in the words 
of Walter H. Crim, as follows: 

‘“This shed is designed to meet the needs of a 
rural community, of a county seat town, such as 
that in which we are located, and while not ex- 
pensive nor elaborate in any manner, is practical, 
clean, economical to operate, and offers no par- 
ticular problems in construction. 

‘*Our buildings are all built of 2x4 and 2x6 con- 
struction, with conerete footings, common pine sid- 
ing and matched sheathing for roofs, which are 
































One of the con- 


I believe that all 
it is a prize winner. 


constructed heavy and rigid enough to withstand 
wind pressure and snow load. The roofs are prac- 
tically all covered with a good grade of heavy 
felt prepared roofing, covered with ground slate 
surfacing material. 

‘*Our main building is 92 feet by 102 feet, with 
an additional shed on one side 20 feet by 102 feet. 
Also an open shed on the west extends the full 144 
feet long, or the length of our half block. In our 
humble opinion the space we occupy is ideal in size, 
being 144 feet by 150 feet, with streets on two sides 
and alleys on the remaining two sides, with rear 
entrance 150 feet distant from freight depot and 
tracks. Inasmuch as much material has to be 
loaded on trucks or wagons and can not be placed 
direct from cars to bins, we believe we would prefer 
not having a switch run into our yard, as our 
unloading charges are very small. 

‘«The yard shown is practically as it stands to- 


of honorable mention I am glad that you have put on the contes! 
and that I decided to enter a plan, for I have certainly enjoyed 
every minute of the time devoted to its preparation.’? The Amerr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN expects to publish the plans of the prize winners 
and those given honorable mention and so keen is the interest in 
this contest that one of the plans was taken at random and i 
printed in connection with this article. 
does not mean, however, that it is considered the best or even tha‘ 
It is a splendid example, tho, of modern shed 
planning suited to the smaller communities. 


Printing of it in advance 


day except that we are planning to add a new room 
to our office this spring, and have shown the re- 
vised office as it will appear as soon as the work 
is completed. The service and display room is 
done in paneled wall board, plain red oak trim, with 
models, samples, literature rack, and large plan 
and consultation table surrounded by comfortable 
chairs for our customers and prospects, especially 
the women folks in the family, for we are strong 
believers in selling the women if possible—this sal: 
always sticks. 

‘“For this reason we are installing a comfortable 
window seat in the colonnade at one end, which 
will be flanked on either end with book cases, 
photos of homes and framed plans. Our estimat- 
ing will be done largely in this room, where we 
have access to samples, plans, prices and such 
other data as it is imperative to have. 

‘*A small but convenient ‘front office’ contains 
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cashier’s window, a bookkeeper’s desk, a stand- 
ing desk, and a desk for a stenographer, with a 
mall lobby and waiting bench opposite the 
cashier’s desk. 

‘At the rear of the service room, a private 
fice for the owner or manager, about 11 feet by 
12 feet, is fitted with file cases, roll-top desk, work- 
ing table and two chairs. This room is done in 
quartered white oak trim, hardwood floors, and 
paneled walls, painted in flat-eoat soft tones. No 
oflice of modern design is complete without a vault 
for records, and we show a small fire proof vault, 
s feet by 8 feet, opening off the service room, 
vhieh gives aecess to records, files ete. by the office 
force and manager alike, and the shelves on the 
vest side afford ample storage for old records, 
stationery, books ete. 

‘‘A hot air furnace in the basement beneath 
heats the building, ample clothes closets are useful, 
and show the value of such closets in homes, and 
« lavatory between the service room and front office 
is convenient for the office force. A toilet opens 
from the private office, being located just in the 
rear of the vault. 

‘‘The office, which is 20 feet by 42 feet outside 
measurement, is built of mission or mat brick with 
poplar trim, painted white, veneered briek construc- 
tion, and is roofed with asphalt shingles of green 
slate type. Large and numerous windows afford 
plenty of light and ventilation and the top sash 
is divided into small lights to carry out the 
‘bungalow’ scheme of the building. 

‘*As to the yard method, we find among the 
eflicient ways of handling mixed building mate- 
rials the following distinct helps: 

End racks for all moldings in a dust proof and 
dark room; 

End racks for galvanized iron roofing sheets; 

Closed room for hardwood flooring and trim; 

Storage room with large sliding doors for orders 
filled but not delivered—this avoids delay in loading 
country jobs that are hauled by owners; 

Placing floors of the cement and plaster rooms on 
a level with wagon bottom loading in covered drive- 
ways; 

Flat racks of graduated sizes for piling all panel 
doors, with building paper covers to keep out dirt 
and light, tacked on light weight frames; 

Nail bins, bolt racks, screw cases, and screen wire 
rack to speed up clerks in waiting on customers; 

Storage of windows and sash in rotation as to size, 
and number of lights, giving the advantage of a 
perpetual inventory almost at a glance, which helps 
the turnover and tends to move ‘‘stickers.” 

‘* Another small item we use to advantage in a 
country yard is a concrete watering trough at 
hydrant at the rear of the sheds, and movable feed 
boxes for teams of our country customers. We load 
many wagons at the noon hour while the owner is 
having his dinner up town and while his horses 
eat in our yard, saving time for us both. 

‘Our new shed, not quite completed, is used for 
a long dimension shed, and is a single deck type 
with front hood, housing 18- and 20-foot stock 
from weather, piled eight feet high. Five rows of 
conerete walls extend the fuli length of this shed 

102 feet) and all lumber is piled direct on a 
2x4 stringer placed on these walls. They are 22 
to 26 inches deep and are 10 inches thick at bottom 
and 6 inches thick at top. We have previously 
replaced 8 by 8 foot wood piling timbers every two 
or three years. The concrete ones we figure will 
last ‘from now on.’ 

‘*On the front or street side of this shed we are 
installing a show window six feet deep, and six- 
teen feet long, with stout hardwood floor, Beaver 
board panels at rear, and beamed ceiling. This will 
be well lighted at night and will at different seasons 
show prepared roofings, paints, hardwood floors, 
doors, hardware, screen doors and windows, and ex- 
hibits that are furnished by the several manufactur- 
ers’ associations to stimulate building. It will be 
covered with a pergola type of roof, and should 
be attractive as well as a good advertisement. 
Shingle, lath, fence post, and heavy timber plat- 
forms and foundations line the driveway opposite 
the dimension shed, and these are in the open, as 
are our sand and brick bins at the rear. 

‘*A word about the second story over middle 
store room, which covers a space 28 feet by 70 feet. 
There we store porch columns, stair work, door and 
window frames knocked down and bundled in racks 
ready to assemble almost any size; likewise it gives 
is storage room for off season stock in a clean and 
dry place. Just under the stairway leading to 
the second floor is our glass door rack which is 
enclosed to keep the doors clean and bright, yet 
they are readily accessible for displaying to cus- 
tomers. 

‘“As stated before, we have built an extremely 
modest yard, but it is easy to operate, and some 
of the advantages noted make it a pleasure to do 
business there; and, we hope, a pleasant place for 
our customers and neighbors to work out their 
building ideas and aspirations. For in the last 
analysis ‘service’ is just another way of saying 
what we Hoosiers call ‘friendliness,’ and the re- 
tail lumber dealer who has plenty of friends will 
have lots of business.’’ 





INCORPORATE TO CUT HARDWOOD TRACT 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 23.—H. M. Halsted, 
secretary and treasurer of the Halsted-Hughes 
Lumber Co., wholesale lumber, 915 First Wiscon- 
sin Building, Milwaukee, and his brother, J. D. 
Halsted, superintendent of the Crocker Chair Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., are the principals in the organ- 
ization of the Halsted Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated with an authorized capitalization of 
$400,000 to operate at Dunlap, Tenn. The new 
company has purchased 13,000 aeres of timber land 
in Tennessee and will erect a sawmill and cut the 
timber now on the tract, consisting mainly of oak, 
hickory, gum and pine. ; 

J. D. Halsted resigned a quarter of a century’s 
connection with the Crocker company at Sheboygan 
on March 1 and will leave April 10 for Dunlap to 
superintend the prospective operation. He will 
have the management of the mill as well as of log- 
ging. H. M. Halsted expects to move his head- 
quarters to Chattanooga, where the main offices 
will be located and from which point the output 
will be distributed. 

The timber holdings embrace approximately 35,- 
000,000 feet of logs, according to an appraisal 
made, and it will be logged and manufactured as 
rapidly as possible. 

The Halsted brothers are members of an old 
Sheboygan family and are widely known in the 
lumber manufacturing industry, especially in the 
hardwood trade. 


BECOMES MANAGER OF WESTERN CONCERN 


Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—W. M. Beebe, for 
thirteen years manager of the sales department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has resigned that posi- 
tion and will go to Seattle to become president and 
general manager of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
a partnership with J. H. Burton, of New York, who 
will be chairman of the board. The company will 
manufacture, wholesale and export Pacifie coast 
products exclusively. No successor to Mr. Beebe 








W. M. BEEBE, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Who Will Become President and General Manager of 
the Burton-BReebe Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


has yet been named and his resignation will not take 
effect until the new man has been chosen. 

The resignation of Mr. Beebe comes as a great 
surprise to the Long-Bell company, and great regret 
was expressed at his intention to leave. Mr. Beebe 
has been with the company ever since he graduated 
from Ann Arbor in 1901. He first went to work 
for the company as a salesman in the Omaha office. 
Later he was promoted to the managership of the 
Omaha office and in 1907 came to the main office 
here as manager of the sales department. It is 
said of him that he probably has distributed more 
lumber in the thirteen years of his connection with 
the Long-Bell company than any other man in the 
world, averaging between 25,000 and 30,000 cars 
a year. It probably is true, also, as has been said 
of him, that he has a wider acquaintance among 
lumber buyers generally than any other man in the 
lumber business in the United States. Mr. Beebe 
still is on the sunny side of 50. He was born in 
Paris, Ky., and was reared in the lumber busi- 
ness, his father having been in that business in 
New York and Illinois. 

In the years of his residence in Kansas City, Mr. 
Beebe has taken an active part in the commercial 
life and civie activity of the town. He was for 
two years president of the Kansas City Club, four 
years president of the Hillcrest Country Club, presi- 
dent of the Credit Men’s Association and a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce. In the various 
Liberty loan drives, Red Cross campaigns and other 





war activities, as well as local charitable and civic 
campaigns he took an active and leading part. Mr. 
Beebe married Miss Medaris, of Lawrence, Kan. 

J. H. Burton, with whom Mr. Beebe is forming a 
partnership, is a member of the firm of J. H. Bur- 
ton & Co., of New York, who are rated among the 
largest wholesalers and exporters in the United 
States, with offices at Orange, Tex., New Orleans, 
Mobile and Pensacola, and a foreign ageney in 
London. Mr. Burton is also widely known on the 
Pacifie coast as an exporter in the Oriental and 
Australian trade. 

In speaking of his new venture, Mr. Beebe said: 

I think it is generally appreciated that the future of 
the lumber industry in the United States lies in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Long-Bell Lumber Co. long 
has appreciated that fact and has bought an extensive 
acreage of timber in that section. The country’s future 
supply of lumber will come from the States in the 
Northwest and I believe that this is the opportune 
time to get into the business in that country. I greatly 
regret that my new connection necessitates leaving the 
Long-Bell company, for I esteem Mr. Long above any 
man in the world. I regret also leaving my other asso- 
ciates in the company, and especially the sales force 
of the company. There are only two men in my office 
who I have not personally employed and leaving them 
is like taking farewell of one’s own family. 

Regret at Mr. Beebe’s leaving will be general in 
the lumber fraternity of Kansas City and it is ex- 
pected that the lumbermen will take occasion to 
arrange a formal farewell function for him. 


NATIONWIDE SUPPORT FOR EXPOSITION 


New York, N. Y., March 22.—Replies received 
to date by the committee in charge of the lumber 
division of the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ exposition to 
be held at the Grand Central Palace in this city 
May 1 to 8, indicate that the lumber manufacturers 
of the country appreciate the fact that this will be 
a national exposition and realize the importance 
of awakening in the public mind the idea of home 
building. Several of the larger associations com- 
prising the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have not only endorsed the undertaking but 
have offered to assist financially. In view of the 
fact that the lumber division this year will be under 
the auspices of the National association, Chairman 
Arthur E. Lane confidently expects the active sup- 
port of every State and sectional association. 

The letters from the:associations already received 
show that the manufacturers thoroly appreciate the 
efforts being put forth by the dealers of New York 
City and State, about one hundred of whom are 
actively working on committees in preparation for 
the event. 

In the exhibit, plans for which are being made by 
a New York architect, no particular wood will be 
advertised. The public will be ‘‘sold’’ on the idea 
of using lumber in place of other materials to build 
homes, and this thought will be thoroly impressed 
upon everyone who attends the exposition. An 
interesting feature which in all probability will be 
added will be a motion picture drama telling the 
story of home building in a human interest way. 
This will start the visitors thinking about a home 
and immediately afterwards they will be shown 
why and how they should select lumber to build it. 

With the financial support of the manufacturers 
and the active codperation of the dealers of the 
country, the committee is confident of the success 
of the exposition. 

Washington and Oregon forest products will 
form one of the finest displays at the show. They 
will be shaped into a model house, and will afford 
a practical demonstration of the utility of North- 
west woods for home building purposes. The struc- 
ture, which will be fashioned entirely from Douglas 
fir, Sitka spruce, western hemlock and western red 
eedar, will be erected in the landscape section of 
the exposition. The house and garage are being 
modeled at one-sixth full size, from plans drawn 
by Walter Bradnee Kirby, architect. They will be 
the central feature of the home grounds portion of 
the landscape section. The landscape section occu- 
pies nearly one entire quarter of the first floor and 
will contain all sorts of landscape planting and 
accessories. The home grounds portion, which oe- 
cupies one corner of the landscape section, is to 
reproduce at one-sixth full size a small country 
estate, 144 by 270 feet, located at the intersection 
of an avenue and a street, one side of the plot be- 
ing on the avenue and one end on the street—the 
other side facing the open country, and the other 
end facing a beach and the sea. The exhibit be- 
ing in a corner, the side wall will be painted to rep- 
resent a country scene; the end wall will represent 
the beach and the sea; and the avenue and the 
street on the other two sides will be the aisles. 
A competition now being held for plans for the 
arrangement of grounds around the model house, 
by the New York chapter of the American Society 
of Landseape Architects, will close March 27, leav- 
ing time for the installation of the exhibit in ac- 
cordance with the winning design. 








THE BEST way is the safe way. The safe way is 
the best way, says the National Safety Council. 
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Car Shortage Accentuated by Light Loading in 
Conformity with Trade Units Fixed by Custom 


Houston, Tex., March 22.—The car shortage 
that has afflicted the South generally and this sec- 
tion particularly for many months, with its exas- 
perating effects on lumber production and ship- 
ments and its disturbing price influence, continues 
with little if any prospect of early relief. With 
the hope of locating its causes and learning if any 
improvement is available or practicable, an AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative last week pro- 
pounded several questions to railroad officials in 
this city. Frank M. Lucore, superintendent of 
transportation of the Southern Pacific Lines, is 
doubtless as well informed on the subject in all 
its phases and is as well equipped with detailed, 
exhaustive knowledge of transportation matters as 
is any railroad official in the entire South. He 
was the first approached on the subject. 

Mr. Lueore refrained with official caution from 
making definite predictions, but he was frank and 
emphatic in placing the responsibility for a con- 
dition that has been, is and probably will be dis- 
tressful, industrially and commercially, beyond even 
approximate calculation. Tho he made no indi- 
vidual charges, he laid the blame at the door of 
wasteful car loading generally and instanced spe- 
cifically certain of the more important industries of 
the South and Southwest and, yet more particularly, 
abuses attending the handling of ‘‘package’’ 
freight. A correction of the condition he sees only 
in cooperation of shippers and carriers, and for the 
latter he assumed a sponsorship. 

Thruout the interview Mr. Lucore was emphatic 
in disclaiming any desire or thought of criticizing 
the attitude or practices of shippers. He showed a 
sympathetic understanding of their position and 
simply related, without adverse comment, phases 
of their practices, and was particular to exercise 
care in aceording full justice and fairness to the 
shippers. Mr. Lucore talked with evident unre- 
serve, as, for example, when he said: 

If we will codperate we are going to get thru the 
year smoothly with the available cars, barring the 
now unexpected disturbance of a wildly fluctuating 
market. An abnormally soaring market means a big 
demand, whereas a market materially depressed leaves 
us with a surplus of cars, With a relatively normal 
market and codperation by all lines (and that [ empha- 
size) car supply and railroad service have a good if not 
un roseate future. 

Mr. Lueore prefaced the remarks that follow by 
a reference to the embarrassment resulting from 
the greater proportionate size increase during the 
last two decades in freight ears to the increase in 
trade unit sizes. The former, he claimed, was in 
effect commercial foresight that cireumstances have 
justified; the latter has been a hampering influence. 
In regard to this he said further: 

Anomalies in Loading 

We are dealing in this country in small trade units, 
which affect the lumber industry perhaps more than 
is realized. For illustration, consider salt, oil in bar- 
rels, sugar, garden truck. In salt the trade unit is 
15 tons; the shipper has a right to ask for a car in 
which to ship 15 tons—and the smallest car we have 
is of 88 tons capacity. The 15-ton shipment in transit 
means a car capacity loss of over 50 percent. On 
sugar, a higher priced commodity, the unit is 18 tons, 
but there is a world of sugar moving in small lots at 
the shippers’ insistence: and when they ask for cars 
for the smaller shipments and we fail to supply them 
they think of the railroads in reproachful mood. Take 
the item of rice: this section has a tremendous crop 
of rice, and that moves just at a time when Jumbermen 
wish to move their commodity. The rice shipper has a 
trade unit of 15 tons and in many cases he wishes to 
ship but 15 tons to the car. If we don’t furnish the 
car. say that we are short of cars, the shipper com- 
plains, saying that we should have the cars and supply 
them. 

Part loading of cars interferes with train movement: 
full loading spells smooth movement and better track 
facilities. When cars are but partly loaded the train 
is harder to move; that is indisputably demonstrated 
in all railroad practice. 

Standing in Their Own Light 

Of a typical class of underweight loaders, Mr. 

Lucore said: 





We are going to have, perhaps early in May, a big 
potato crop in Texas and Louisiana. The southern 
potato is a rather watery article: it is not so dry 
and compact as the Minnesota and northern potato, and 
it has been urged upon us that to load the southern 
potato compactly would tend to injure it. So we have 
been sending potatoes north in April and May, and 
perhaps running over into June, with but one row of 
sacks—about a third of a stock car capacity, and at 
the very time when lumbermen needed cars for north- 
ern loading and were handicapped by not getting them. 
but we were sending potatoes north in practically the 
ratio of three cars for one on the ground that the 
potatoes would not stand heavier loading. In 1918 we 
made some experiments. We knew that the potatoes 
were soft but we said that our car shortage was so 
great that we would like to see if they would stand 
heavier loading. We had a meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms here with about twenty of the leading 
potato growers of Texas and I said that if ther would 
let me load more potatoes in one car I thought that 
they would carry all right, and if they did not the 
Southern Pacific would pay for the potatoes, they to 
load some cars in their own way. the cars to go to 
market together. Some of the growers agreed to this 
but some of them thought that if the potatoes would 
earry all right they would still prefer to load them 


lightly for the reason that it is easier for the northern 
buyer to resell them from small car lots—from a small 
car half loaded than from a car 100 percent loaded ; 
but we finally tried it out, and we were very fortunate 
in the results. The bureau of markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture examined the heavily 
loaded and the lightly loaded potatoes and the former, 
strangely enough, were found to be in just as good 
physical shape as the others—all potatoes from the 
same field and unloaded in the same market. 

While it is true we used stock cars, they are almost 
as good as is a box car for lumber, and the trouble 
after all in moving potatoes is a northern trouble, If 
the northern brokers could run the potatoes to northern 
points like Kansas City or similar distributing places, 
filling the cars heavily for those places and then sell- 
ing to small towns that can not take a full car, we 
could run the cars lightly loaded from the main dis- 
tributing point to the smaller towns, and this would 
not drain the lumber districts, the producing districts 
especially. 


Confusion in Garden Truck Moving 


We scarcely get over our potato handling when our 
stock rush comes, and of course if we do not handle 
the stock that is disastrous. We hardly get over the 
stock rush before the watermelon movement begins. 
The Hempstead area alone sometimes will produce 
about a thousand carloads, and that is but one of a 
number of melon producing sections. I have met the 
melon farmers in advance of each melon season for a 
number of years and they have felt rather hardly 
because I pushed them to put more melons into the 
car. They used to load four rows, or tiers. in a stock 
car, and tho I do not know much about melons I 
always would point out the advantage, almost the 
necessity, of putting in five tiers. 

The war came on and the Department of Agriculture 
took our side in a way; we made some experiments 
and in 1917 we loaded five tiers. The melons reached 
the market in as good shape as in the old days. So last 
year, when the war was over, everybody agreed to 
continue loading five tiers. They went nicely, and I 
suppose this coming summer the 5-tier loading will be 
the rule. The 5-tier as against the 4-tier car makes 


the difference of a saving of one car in five that we 


want to give the lumbermen. 

The lesson in this is that all kinds of commodities, 
some of them not perishable at all, are tendered to 
the carriers in less than carloads when if this practice, 
really vicious in its effects, were abandoned for the 
more logical loading the results would be most bene- 
ficial to both shippers and carriers. 

Mr. Lucore told of similar loading in cotton seed 
meal in small lots, reducing the available equip- 
ment materially, whereas shippers would consult 
their own interests if they would order in large 
lots—full carloads—and less frequently. 





The Prime Handicap 


Other phases of the disadvantages under which 
the carriers, therefore the shippers, labor were re- 
counted by Mr. Lucore; for example, the implied 
and, in effect, the active opposition of some bankers 
who do not realize their true relation to unhampered 
transportation and who encourage the shipping of 
small lots of freight. In Mr. Lucore’s opinion, 
however, evidently a prime hindrance to quick car 
movement, and therefore to maintenance of proper 
car supply, lies in what, from his relation, is a 
past and current wasteful practice of handling of 
less than carload (‘‘package’’) freight—a system, 
or sorry attempt at system, that is in effeet. On 
this subject Mr. Lucore is fortified with a mass of 
data, including an almost unbelievably voluminous 
and comprehensive lot of figures, maps and 
diagrams, an aecumulation of years of arduous 
work and study. Some of these he laid recently be- 
fore members of the Houston Traftie Club and for 
them he seeks a larger audience of both shippers 
and railroad men, to whieh end the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is glad to lend its service. 

Mr. Lucore’s presentation of this transportation 



















ADEMONSTRATION OF 
THE FORMULA FOR DETERMINING 
THE NORMAL RELATION OF 

SUPPLY TO DEMAND 





DEMAND 
UNFILLED ORDERS 
3819 THOUS ANO 


UPPLY 
STOCK ON HAND 
7.00) THOUSAND 


The accompanying illustration is from one of a series 
of charts that were displayed at the annual meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association, held at New Or- 
leans, La., last week. It is sufficiently clear so as to 
need no explanation. 


grievance was too extended to be reproduced her 
except in bare outline. Very briefly digested, his 
presentation with its conclusion demonstrates: 

Less than carload freight is now handled on an 
average of five times thru the important railroad 
gateways. 

Those handlings, readjusted to a point of abso 
lute practicality, would be reduced to two. 

A result would be that of the three-quarters of a 
million box cars that are now in the merchandise 
service in this country 200,000 could be added to 
the equipment now in the service of bulk freight 
moving, primarily lumber equipment—sufficient to 
obviate anything like a periodical car shortage even 
in the times of most stressful freight movement. 

In Corroboration 
McDade Wilburn is the Houston representative 


jof the freight department of the Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe System, which vies in the Southwest 
in mileage and tonnage importance with the South- 
ern Pacific. He is as concerned about this question 
as is any other railroad official in this section. In 
reply to questions similar to those put to Mr. 
Lucore, Mr. Wilburn responded substantially to the 
same effect as representative of the Santa Fe’s 
attitude and hope. In a short interview with him 
Mr. Wilburn intimated that the Santa Fe is wholly 
in sympathy with and perhaps is eager to see some- 
thing similar to the Southern Pacifie officials’ sug- 
gesticns put into practice and that it will lend its 
aid to that end. 
The Way Out 

Neither of the officials interviewed charged, even 
by implication, that the lumber industry has any 
part in the practices that the two great railroad 
systems would reform; they exonerated lumber 
men, in fact, from participation in car loading 
abuse. Naturally, their views as here expressed are 
open to the thought that they reflect railroad 
prejudice, but their plausability and practicability 
seem convincing beyond question. 

Volunteered here is the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative’s interpretation of these interviews, 
drawn from the railroad men’s attitude, not from 
what was definitely said, to the effect that the car- 
riers look for a solution of these problems as lying 
within the initiative of the lumber industry—that 
it should initiate cooperation of all shippers in pur- 
suance of the apparently practical suggestions here 
outlined for an uninterrupted adequate car service, 
and to that end the railroads’ cooperation is whole- 
heartedly tendered. 


HOUSING CORPORATION TO BUILD 200 HOUSES 


St. Louis, Mo., March 22.—The program of the 
St. Louis Home & Housing Association, recently 
incorporated for $2,000,000, half of which amount 
has already been subscribed, calls for the erection 
ot 200 homes this year. The first building will be 
begun April 1, and one house is to be begun each 
day from April 1 to Nov. 1. Nelson Cunliff, man 
ager of the association, says that the cost of the 
buildings will range from $4,000 to $6,500. They 
will be of brick and conerete construction, with 
all modern conveniences, including hardwood floors 
on the first floor, bath rooms with hot and cold 
water connections, furnace, basement with granitoid 
floors ete. 

The stockholders of the association have agreed 
to the sale of these homes to wage earners or 
salaried people on a basis to return not to exceed 
6 percent upon their investment. The plan of pay- 
ment is described by Mr. Cunliff as follows: 

The requirements are that the purchaser deposit 
at least 10 percent of the purchase price at the time 
the deed is turned over to him, and then make monthly 
payments on the balance of the principal, which will 
completely repay the amount of the investment in 
ten vears, twelve years, or fifteen years. All deferred 
payments will carry an interest charge of 6 percent, 
payable monthly, but the purchaser has the privilege 
of paying a larger amount than his contract calls for 
at any time, in this way reducing his principal and 
the interest charges. 





It is hoped thru standardization of the structural 
elements and by building in groups of twenty-five 
to fifty houses materially to reduce the cost, and 
therefore the selling price, of the houses. There 
will be not less than five feet between the houses, 
insuring good light and air. 

The local lumber retailers are taking a lively 
interest in the association, which was formed not 
as a charitable organization but as a commercial 
institution to perform a civic purpose. Members 


of the local lumber trade have subscribed $50,000 
to its capital stock. Joseph O’Neil, vice president 
of the O’Neil Lumber Co., represents the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange (Retailers) on the board 
of directors, and is a member of the committee 
having in charge the designing of the buildings. 
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poss NOT PLAN TO LOG NORTHWEST HOLDINGS 


sas City, Mo., March 24.—Concerning re- 
that the Long-Bell Lumber Co. was planning 
d mills on the Pacific coast to develop its 
tly aequired timber lands, officials said abso- 





XK no plans of that kind had been made nor 
y rc any in contemplation. 

the time of his first purchase of Pacifie coast 
@ ; page, Mr. Long said, the company was merely 
4 ig to the future and that statement still 


E vood. The Gulf coast holdings of the Long- 
h company, so far as can be foreseen, are ex- 
{ to last something like fifteen years. 
lier steps will be taken to develop the Pacifie 
holdings much before that time will depend 
ture developments. Mr. Long said that when 
outhern pine forests were cleared up the coun- 
vould have to look to the Pacific Northwest for 
inber and the Long-Bell company merely was 
ing ahead in providing itself with the timber 
necessary to carry on its business. 








EXHIBIT MOVIES AT SAFETY BANQUET 


“Se \TTLE, WASH., March 20.—Under the direction 
W. Sawyer, president, and T. H. Boyd, safety 


neer of the Seattle Safety Council, the regular 
a quarterly safety banquet was held this evening at 
bh the Masonie Club, Areade Annex, with Col. Roland 
By H. Hartley, of Everett, guest of honor and prin- 


al speaker. The subject assigned to him was 
*\merieanism and Accident Prevention.’’ Covers 
eve laid for two hundred guests. A feature of 
the evening was a display of no less than eight 
eels of valuable motion picture films depicting 
accident causes and prevention, as actually prac- 
ticed in great American industrial plants. The 
eight films required about two hours for presenta- 
A film from California dealt exclusively with 
tie lumber industry in that State; other films came 
from Chicago, Pittsburgh and New York. One of 
them dealt with the Ford plant complete, and 
others gave instructive views of general manufac- 
turing establishments in the East and middle 
West. 

Invited guests included: 

Clarence Parker, safety engineer of the Everett 
safety Council; R. A. Mullenger, safety engineer of 
the Bellingham Safety Council; C. H. Thomas, safety 
engineer of the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ Bureau: 
A. VY. Garrison, secretary and safety engineer of the 
3 hiiployers’ Metal Trades Association of Seattle: C. H. 
a Younger, State labor commissioner; John Morgan, 
ifety engineer of the Northwestern Improvement Co., 
Rosivn: W. A. Parkison, secretary of the Seattle Re- 

i! Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 


tion. 

















The officers of the Seattle Safety Council, in 
addition to Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Boyd, are: 


Vice president, H. C. Hilke, Seattle Cedar Lumber 
Manufacturing Co.; treasurer, Ed T. Verd, Bryant 
lumber Co.: chairman program and educational com- 
tteen, A D. Cross, Commercial Sash & Door Co.: 
irman public safety committee, W. A. Steigleder, 
Canal Lumber Co. ; executive committee, Alvin Schwa- 
we Schwager & Nettleton Lumber Co.: William 
‘hitman, West Waterway Lumber Ce ; F. F. Hop- 
Seattle Boiler Works. 








\ir. Boyd reports that the get-together banquets, 


Siac yall 
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views, have become one of the most valuable 
res of safety work in the Pacific Northwest. 








MILLS SOON GO ON “SQUARE PACK” BASIS 


Be SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—April 1 marks the 
when the thousand pack for Rite-Grade in- 
ted red eedar shingles goes officially into the 
ird and the new square pack comes in, with 
i ipproval of the shingle branch of the West 
t Lumbermen’s Association. A canvass of 
Grade mills, completed by J. 8. Williams, 
tary, shows that more than 94 per cent of the 
will go on the new basis on the date named. 
figures show also that nearly 50 per cent of 
: member mills will adopt the square pack at the 
time. The analysis follows: 
tnember mills, by machines, 94.2 per cent 
lave started square packing by April 1. 
member mills, by mills, 94.4 per cent will 
started square packing. 
‘non-member mills, by mills, 48 per cent will 
started; statement by machines not yet avail- 








f member and non-member mills combined, by 


s, 76.3 per cent. 
all mills, 96.6 per cent indicate that they 
start square packing as soon as they feel a 
iand for shingles so packed. More than thirty 
S are packing by the square in advance of 
1. Mr. Williams makes this comment: 


te referendum conducted by the shingle branch 
vs that the large majority of red cedar shingles 
he packed by the square on and after April 1. 
majority is easily sufficient to insure the success 
he introduction of the square unit: but it should 
influence the mills in the minority to make the 
‘nge on or before April 1. 











i afford an intimate change and interchange- 





Would Stabilize Shingle Marketing 

A cireular issued by the association insists that 
manufacturers devise ways and means of eliminat- 
ing the extreme and rapid price fluctuations. To 
that end they are asked to consider a number of 
factors, including larger warehouse capacity at the 
mills, better and more adequate credit arrange- 
ments with the banks, a price to protect the dealer 
for at least a 30-day period and also to protect 
him against a decline during that period, and the 
establishment of distribution warehouses so as to 
permit shipments in less than carload lots to deal- 
ers experiencing delay. The observance of these 
several points, it is believed, would forestall fre- 
quent shutdowns and the price sacrifices of a 
quickly dropping market, would distribute the 
volume of business so as largely to equalize it dur- 
ing the year, and would eliminate the necessity for 
transit ears; also provide a point for consignment 
when business is dull. A point which is brought 
strongly to the front is stated thus: 

Elimination as far as possible of uneconomical fac- 
tors of marketing. By this is meant elimination of 
those who make of the shingle market a “gambling” 
proposition. 


Must Push Trade Extension Work 


It is urged further that manufacturers must 
continue betterment and standardization of shingle 
products; must conduct adequate dealer and con- 
sumer advertising; must render intensive dealer 
merchandising and sales assistance; and, finally, 
must keep continuously up to date by making a 
comprehensive survey of the shingle market in par- 
ticular, in order to enable the mills to shape their 
business policies in accordance with business 

















from a photograph 
McPhee, president of the McPhee & 
Colo., and his daughter, 
snapped at Coronado 


The accompanying illustration is 


of William P. 
MeGinnity Co.. of Denver, 
Miss Williamain McPhee, 


Beach, Calif.. where Mr. McPhee is spending his 
vacation. Mr. McPhee writes that a number of 


prominent lumbermen are spending their vacations 
at Coronado Beach. 





changes. A significant facet to shingle manufactur- 
ers is found in ‘‘the aggressive and intensive man- 
ner’’ in which substitute roofing manufacturers are 
going after business. 


SETTLING LABOR DIFFICULTIES AMICABLY 


ABERDEEN, WASH., March 20.—One of the best 
things that has ever come to pass in the Harbor 
country is the unmistakable sign that the strike 
as a weapon of offense or defense in labor mis- 
understandings is going into the discard. Instead 
there is now in effect here the 50-50 method of 
adjusting wage differences, and as a result prac- 
tically every mill in the district is operating har- 
moniously. The relations between employers and 
employees have assumed this encouraging phase in 
a perfectly natural manner, savoring of broad 
gage American liberality and even generosity on 
both sides—for it is a fact that each side is will- 
ing to meet the other a little more than half way 
in the effort to maintain the industry on a basis 
satisfactory to all. 

On March 3, at the annual meeting of the Grays 
Harbor Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, one 
of the points brought up for discussion was a 
statement that some of the employees, notably 
sawvers and packers, had stated that they be- 
lieved themselves to be entitled to more pay, in 
order to put the wages of shingle employees in 
line with higher wages paid at the lumber mills 
and in the logging camps. The message was sent 
to the employers in a friendly and peaceable 
manner, without any taint or suggestion of threat 





or intimidation; and the employers took the 
ground, in discussing the matter, that inasmuch 
as it had been placed before them decently and 
amicably they favored a joint meeting in order 
to analyze conditions still further, with the view 
of reaching an adjustment. As a result the joint 
meeting was held Thursday evening. It was at- 
tended by one sawyer and one packer from each 
mill, as representatives of the employees; and by 
a representative of each manufacturer as repre- 
sentatives of the employers. This meeting selected 
as chairman E. C. Miller, of Aberdeen, represent- 
ing the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., and prelim- 
inary to its deliberations it listened to a brief 
business talk by J. 8. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumberman’s 
Association, who had been in attendance at the 
manufacturers’ meeting of the previous day. 
This address served to give the men first hand 
information respecting general conditions, and 
emphasized especially the attitude of the retail- 
ers and the close competition faced by red cedar 
shingles in finding the market. There ensued a 
discussion at considerable length as to the proper 
method for employees and employers in getting 
together. The cost of strikes was a topic brought 
out, particularly the ruinous effect on both the 
employee and the employer. 

The final result was that a standing wage 
arbitration committee was selected, consisting of 
three employees and three employers, as follows: 

Employees—A. M. Drown, Copalis Lumber Co., 
Carlisle; R. L. Phillips, Grays Harbor Shingle Co., 
Aberdeen; M. P. Corbett, Wishkah Shingle Co., 
Aberdeen. 

Employers—W. A. Morrow, East Hoquaim 
Shingle Co., Hoquaim; W. B. Mack, National 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Hoquaim; E. C. 
Miller, Grays Harbor Shingle Co., Aberdeen. 

Pending a decision by the wage arbitration 
committee, all the employees of the Grays Har- 
bor shingle mills, representing about thirty 
plants, have remained at work. 


LUMBERMEN BACK OPEN SHOP CAMPAIGN 


San Dieco, Cauir., March 22.—The open shop 
campaign which the lumbermen and other business 
interests of this city have been conducting for sev- 
eral months has attracted nationwide interest, as 
evidenced by requests that have been received from 
various cities thruout the country for copies of the 
advertisements and other material used in connee- 
tion therewith. This campaign was inaugurated 
last September by the Manufacturers’ & Employ- 
ers’ Association of San Diego, of which F. M. 
White, general manager of the Benson Lumber Co., 
is president, backed by the Material Men’s Asso- 
ciation, which is composed entirely of lumbermen. 
Besides the Benson Lumber Co. the lumber and 
woodworking econeerns identified with this move- 
ment include the following: Chapin & Driver, 
Dixie Lumber & Supply Co., Frost Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Charles R. MeCormick Lumber Co., Russ 
Lumber & Mill Co., San Diego Lumber Co., San 
Diego Planing Mill, Schiefer & Sons, Sullivan Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Weldon & Glasson Planing Mill, 
and Western Lumber Co. 

The campaign is still being actively pushed, half 
page space being used in the Sunday newspapers to 
impress upon the community the absolute neces- 
sity of complete emancipation from union labor 





domination. Following is the ‘‘San Diego Policy’’ 
or ‘*Ten Industrial Commandments’’ upon which 


the movement is based: 


1—Employ working men and women without any 
regard whatsoever to their affiliation or nonaffiliation 
with labor organizations. 

2—-Base the pay of such employees upon their indi- 
vidual skill, ability and industry. 

3—Pay employees as high wages as existing condi- 
tions will permit. , 

4—-Grant reasonable working hours maintain 
the best working conditions possible. 


and 


5--Expect from each employee an honest day's 
work performed to the best of his ability. 
6—Protect every man and woman in the lawful 


exercise of his or her natural right to earn a livelihood. 
7—Recognize the right of employees to submit any 
and all complaints and wage questions to their em- 
ployers, either individually, collectively or by com- 
mittee. 
8—Deny the right of outside parties to interfere 
in matters arising between employee and employer. 
9—Demand that there be justice and the square 
deal for all, and license and special privilege for none. 
10—-Endorse and support every organization, 
whether of capital or labor, standing for law and order 
and the rights of American citizens. 





A BARREL and stave factory to supply local flour 
and paint mills is being fostered by the Ogdens- 
burg (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, with James 
Doyle, sawmill owner, personally interested. The 
flour mills are importing barrels at high prices as 
are also the paint makers, and a local company will 
be supported by local purchasers. The raw mate- 


rial will be secured from the Black Lake region. 
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In previous numbers more attention has been 
given to the millwrighting features of saw using 
practice than to actual saw fitting in its finer par- 
ticulars; yet, even so, some saw filers may feel a 
slight rising of their egotism in opposition to any 
suggestions which may imply that some one is try- 
ing to tell them something with the supposition 
that they may not know it all. But in approaching 
the finer details of saw fitting, as a profession, it 
is not with a supposition that instruction is being 
given to the better class of saw filers, since much 
that the writer knows has been picked up in hun- 
dreds cf filing rooms, and there must be many good 
ideas which have escaped most careful observation. 
If all men in filing rooms were equal to the best, 
these writings would be useless, yet it may be 
possible to suggest something useful to some of 
the most successful filers. However, there are 
many small band mills and resaws which have runs 
so short and irregular that it will pay better to 
spend more money for new saws than to pay the 
wages of a filer who could save their saws and en- 
able them to turn out more work in a day. Nor 
are such jobs worth while to a good filer, so the 
care of saws in such mills must fall to the ‘‘handy- 
man,’’ ‘‘ jack-of-all-trades,’’ who must do the best 
he can. And helping him is helping the lumbering 
industry in its smaller units without in any way 
imposing upon the intelligence of those who can do 
their work in the most approved manner. So, in 
going into the finer details of saw fitting, it is with 
a feeling that those who know better ways of do- 
ing do not have to follow any suggestions made 
here. And when we consider that the best of filers 
argue and disagree upon some fine point where 
neither of them can prove to have the better prac- 
tice by actual test, it should be a safe proposition 
to advance some new ideas which have proved suc- 
cessful in severe tests. In taking up the matter 
of saw tensioning, there will be an effort made to 
actually look into the blade itself in its changing 
shapes while undergoing the tensioning process, 
and the various ideas of different filers will be given 
eareful consideration and blended together when- 
ever practicable, since from extremes we often 
come to the firmer middle ground of demonstrated 
facts. 

Tension Clear to Saw Tooth Edge 

There is one point which seems a mooted question 
among our better saw filers. This is whether a 
‘“band’’ or ‘‘tire’’ should be left around the saw 
at the root of the teeth. This band or tire—some 
call it one name and some the other—is shown by 
an inch or so of the blade next to the root of the 
saw teeth falling away from the round of the ten- 
sioning gage when the saw is lifted in testing the 
tension. This tire, as we will call it, is left by 
not tensioning the blade clear out to the throat 
of the teeth. The filer who advocates it asserts that 
it gives strength to the front edge of the saw in ecut- 
ting, and relieves stretching strain on the throats 
of the teeth, thus preventing cracks from over- 
strain on the first quarter inch of the blade. This 
looks reasonable until the other filer just as posi- 
tively asserts that the first quarter inch will stretch 
anyway under the strain of a heavy cut, thus mak- 
ing it longer and more flabby than the next half 
inch, with a tendency to buckle and crack. And 
there you have it. So, the writer being convinced 
by both arguments came to the conclusion that a 
better method would be to split the difference by 
carrying a diminishing tension clear out to the 
tooth edge. And this conclusion was confirmed by 
the successful cutting of a set of saws which were 
tensioned with a gradually increasing tension curve 
from tooth edge to back of saw, the extreme drop 
in the tension curve of these saws being at a point 
fully two-thirds back from the throat of the tooth. 
This filer pointed to the fine condition of his saws 
and the work they were doing as proof of his theory 
and practice, yet he admitted that he had tried 
tensioning farther back and found it a failure. 
This was another extreme theory which could be 
worked successfully up to a certain limit. In con- 
sidering the reasoning in these three points of view 
the idea suggested itself that a blending of these 
extremes into a sort of happy medium should pro- 
duce the best results. This medium can be obtained 
by taking the tension gage for any width saw and 
dressing off the curve from one end equal in meas- 
urement to one-third the width of saw from throat 
to back. This will leave an obtuse angle at the in- 
tersection of the straight one-third and the curved 
two-thirds, which must be reduced by dressing off 
to a graduated curve blending into the straight 
section near the end of gage and into the curved 
section where the middle of the saw will come. 
This will give a graduated curve increasing from 


[By I. Skeels] 


SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


V—tTensioning the Band Saw 





straight at the throat to the true curve of the gage 
at the middle and extending to the back of the 
saw. By this method we can split the difference 
between leaving the tire, and tensioning full clear 
out to the throat of tooth. This will not change 
the drop or depression at the center of the blade, 
nor the true curve from center to back, but provides 
a stronger throat by gradation from the true curve 
at the center of the saw to flat just before the throat 
is reached. To know just how much difference this 
will make in the general form of the tension from 
throat to back of saw it can be observed fully by 
reversing ends with the tension gage, and the gage 
should have marks of some form easily distin- 
guished so no mistake can be made in ends of gage 
when picked up and used quickly. 
Graduated Tension Avoids Flabby Edge 

However, objections, supported by reasons, can 
be offered against leaving the tire, so called, when 
tensioning the saw. When the saw is nicely ten- 
sioned from center out to the beginning of the 
tire—from one-half inch to one and a half inches 
wide—it will be observed that at the intersection 
of the curve of the tension and the flat of the tire 
there will be almost an obtuse angle caused, or 
forced, by contending metal strains on opposite 
side of this angle, or abrupt tension curve. While 
this abrupt curve will flatten out on the leveling 
block it tends to become permanent after several 
runs on the wheels and shows itself in a ridge 
near the edge of blade, most often on the inner 
side of saw. Just how much strain it requires to 
make this abrupt, longitudinal curve near the 
tooth edge of the blade ean fairly be estimated by 
trying to put the same form of bend in your ten- 
sion gage about one inch from the end, with the 
reverse curve of the tension from that point on out 
to the other end of the gage. To bend the gage 
flatwise to the form of the tension is quite easy, 
but to retain this curve and put in the reverse curve 
of the tire near the end of gage will require more 
strain than you will feel like working into your saw 
blade. And another objection develops when run- 
ning the tire-bound saw in extremely heavy cut- 
ting. Every sawyer well knows the tendency of 
a saw to cut a perpendicular or cross-log curve to- 
ward the end of an extremely heavy cut, such as 
splitting a log for quarter sawing or cutting very 
wide and thick plank and flitch. The saw may 
cut perfectly straight lengthwise of the log, but 
will follow the grain or dodge a big knot in the 
center of the log. This is because of a loose or 
flabby edge caused by stretch not extending across 
tire to tension when under the heavy strain of an 
unusual cut. The very edge at the throats only 
being stretched leaves the edge longer than the 
metal immediately back from the edge whenever a 
tire is left in tensioning. The great strain of tooth 
resistance in such heavy cuts will stretch the edge 
under any form of tensioning, so if a tire is pro- 
vided the stretched edge becomes more flabby than 
when such stretching blends into a tension which 
extends up to the very throats of the teeth. When 
a modified tension extends up to the throats any 
stretching of the edge must blend with the tension 
and form the tire which many filers contend for 
and some saw makers recommend. But the differ- 
ence is this, if the tire is left when tensioning the 
tooth strain stretch makes a flabby edge, while 
the same stretch will blend into a modified tension 
and create a tire. Just how far around the saw 
this tooth-edge stretch extends is a difficult ques- 
tion to determine, but it seems reasonable to assume 
that it is very nearly confined to that portion of the 
saw actually in the cut, where the tooth resistance 
causes it. 


Too Much Tensioning Causes Binding 


For proof that a loose or flabby edge on the front 
of a saw will cause a cross-log curve, or curve longi- 
tudinal with the edge of saw, it is but necessary 
to recall to mind the frequent instances where a 
cross-cut saw will bind in the middle of a large 
hardwood log while apparently cutting straight 
down without running to right or left. And the 
same binding in a eut is often observed when cut- 
ting deep into framing timber with a handsaw in 
making tenons or laps. You may start the saw 
straight along the scribe line and cut straight down 
into the timber on both sides, yet the center of your 
cut will curve to one side along the line of the saw 
teeth and bind so as to make cutting very difficult. 
Nor will more set or better jointing and fitting 
cause the saw to make a perfect cut after the saw 
blade is well bedded into the timber. Whenever a 
saw—log cross-cut or hand saw—persists in bind- 
ing in its cut, just test the blade with a straight 
edge in the same manner that you would test a 





bandsaw blade for tension, and you will disco, 
the trouble. You will find that the tooth edge fa!! 
away from your straight edge when the middle o 
saw is bent downward and will rise against the 
straight edge when reversed and bent upward. Tiv: 
trouble is that the tooth edge is longer than ti: 
metal immediately back of it toward the midd! 
of the blade lengthwise. What appears as a rid: 
just back from the edge is really a tight strip alon, 
the blade, while the tooth edge is longer by con 
parison, taking the outward portion of a curve whe: 
bent, like the flared edge of a barrel hoop; ani 
being longer it must form a curve when the tight 
strip follows it down into the cut and the bindiny 
comes when the tight strip is forced to follow tle 
longer portion around the curve. These two para 
lel strips, one tight one loose, along the fro: 
of a saw may be compared to two cords on * 
musical instrument. Both may look equally tight 
to the eye, yet one may be keyed to proper tune 
while the other is so slack as to produce only 2 
droning sound. While both are tight in alignment, 
one will yield easily to a side pressure which the 
other will resist with firmness. It is just a matte: 
of tension, and the cross-cut saw and the hand saw 
must be tensioned on the same principle as th 
band saw, but only just enough so as to show re 
lief from a straight edge when tested alike on botii 
sides from back to tooth edge. But it must |x 
borne in mind, these saws do not usually have « 
true tapering thickness from teeth to back, beiny 
slightly full in the first quarter from tooth edge, so 
that if this part of the blade tests flat to the 
straight edge it will really have a sufficient ten 
sion, All too often the loose edge of a handsaw 
is caused by trying to straighten kinks and benis 
with a hammer on an anvil, instead of using a mal 
let on a wooden block, but kinks on a loose edge 
can not be taken out without stretching the blade 
just back from the edge. 


Tension Drop Should Equal Saw Thickness 


It is a question whether many filers or saw mak 
ers take into consideration just how much tension 
they work into a band saw. They usually tension 
as much as the saw will flatten under when lying ou 
the leveling block, but take no thought of the re- 
lation between the tension and the gage of the saw 
or its width. So it may be new to some filers to 
learn that a bandsaw of any width above six 
inches requires a tension drop or depression of 
about its own thickness to flex easily to the extreme 
tension curve that will flatten readily on the level 
ing block. But saws of the same gage will vary, 
one of low temper will flex and flatten with deeper 
tension curve than the harder saw of higher temper, 
the softer metal stretching more readily than tl 
harder metal under the same strain. An 8-inch, 
14-gage saw will tension to a gage on a 30-foot 
circle, while it requires a 65-foot circle gage for « 
16-inch, 14-gage saw, and in each tension the cent: 
of the saw will drop about its own thickness wit! 
but little variation. 

Since there are many good filers who have ha: 
experience only with saws of a certain width an! 
gage in one or two filing rooms, it may be inter. 
esting to know the width range of saws which must 
be tensioned to fairly conform to the radius of : 
given circle. While this table is not absolute, 11 
is fairly accurate. 

30-foot circle is right for— 

6-inch saws of 19-20 gage 
7-inch saws of 16-17 gage 
8-inch saws of 14-15 gage 
9-inch saws of 15-16 gage 
10-inch saws of 14 gage 
35-foot circle | is right for— 
7-inch saws of 19-20 gage 
8-inch saws of 17-18 gage 
9-inch saws of 16-17 gage 
10-inch saws of 15-16 gage 
40-foot circle is right for— 
10-inch saws of 16-17 gage 
11-inch saws of 14-15 gage 
12-inch saws of 13 gage 
45-foot circle is right for— 
11-inch saws of 15 gage 
12-inch saws of 14 gage 
50-foot circle is right for— 
13-inch saws of 13 gage 
14-inch saws of 12 gage 
55-foot circle is right for— 
15-inch saws of 12-13 gage 
65-foot circle is right for— 
16-inch saws of 12-13 gage 


Adjusting Gages for Modified Tire Throat 


It is quite a common custom for saw salesmen t° 
provide tension gages to filers on saw orders, but 
if a filer desires to change or make a tension gag' 
to conform to the modified throat tire which we 
have considered, it is an easy task. In making 4 
new gage, lay ‘off a straight line the length of 
gage which equals width of saw, then set down 
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from line the thickness of your saw at center and 
e-half its thickness at each quarter, cut to circle 
touches these three points and _ intersects 
‘aight line at each end. To test circle, lay the 
rt on a smooth surface and draw a fine line 
ong edge, then reverse ends and any variation 
cirele will appear. To assist in dressing off 
humpy places in the circle, take a file as 
rauight as can be found—ten- or twelve-inch is 
t if you have it—clamp the shank of the file in 
vise horizontally and edge upward; place the 
ive of the gage along the flat of the file and with 
humb press end of file around into curve to fit 
ve of gage; then rub gage back and forward 
along the curve of the file, and all humps in your 
rcle will be removed. Any gage can easily be 
anged in this manner to a larger or smaller cir- 
», or flattened slightly at one end to fit a modified 
roat tire. 
{Nore: This is the fifth of a series of articles by 
*, Skeels that will be of interest to the mechanical 
partment of every sawmill. The sixth will appear 
; an early issue.—EbDIToR.] 


CRATE FACTORY FOR LAREDO 


LAREDO, TEx., March 22.—At a recent mass 
meeting of the onion growers they unanimously 
decided to take steps towards building a crate fac- 
tory at Laredo. A committee on investigation as 
to timber supply, which might be bought for at 
least a five-year period for the factory, was ap- 
pointed. This committee will also secure prices on 
erate factory machinery and equipment, skilled 
and unskilled labor, and all information which the 
growers may require for a basis upon which to 
organize. Funds were raised with which to con- 
duet this investigation. County Agricultural 
Agent Fred W. Mally, Laredo, Tex., was elected 
secretary-treasurer for the committee and the 
growers. 

Inasmuch as about a million onion crates are 
used in the Laredo district each year, and half a 
million baskets in which to ship spinach, lettuce and 
similar crops, it is evident that the Laredo location 
is a splendid one for a crate factory. Propositions 
in reference to timber tracts, or factories, will be 
referred to this committee. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS CONFER AND BANQUET 


JACKSON, Miss., March 22.—The spirit of loyalty 
and good feeling that pervades the entire organiza- 
tion of the Finkbine Lumber Co., everywhere 
recognized as one of the best and most efficient in 
the South, is due in no 
small measure to the 
frank, open and above 
board policy which the 
company pursues in its 
dealings with its depart- 
ment heads and other im- 
portant employees. For 
instance, Treasurer and 
General Manager W. E. 
Guild called a meeting of 
twenty of his most im- 
portant aides, at the com- 
pany’s general office here 
on Jan. 31 at which he 
presented a complete re- 
sume of the 1919 opera- 
tions. Mr. Guild believes 
in frank discussions with 
his department heads of 
actual figures showing 
costs and results. Plans 
for 1920 were also laid 











shop committecmen who originated the proposal 
represent 1,200 men, most of whom have fami- 
lies. President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., and M. A. Wyman, sales manager for 
the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., say that 
if their companies want it they will adopt it. The 
Siemons Lumber Co. is also favorable. The shop 
committeemen ask daylight saving so that they may 
have more time for recreation and gardening at 
home in the evening. 





MILL INSURES ALL EMPLOYEES 


WESTON, W. Va., March 22.—The Sun Lumber 
Co., which is Weston’s largest industry, employing 
211 men, has purchased from a local representative 
of an eastern life insurance company, a life policy 
on each employee. The plan of this insurance is as 
follows: 

The amount of each risk is approximately equal 
to a year’s salary, with a minimum of $1,000 and 
a maximum of $2,500. The benefits may at the op- 
tion of the employing company be made payable 
either in one sum or in twelve monthly instalments, 
in the latter event the instalments to take the form 
of a continuation of the employee’s pay check, giv- 
ing the beneficiary time to adjust his or her affairs 
to the new conditions arising as a result of the 
death of the bread winner. 

The insurance is issued without expense to the 
employee, and is in addition to any compensation 
to which he may be entitled under the State com- 
pensation acts. The success of the employer de- 
pends largely upon the loyalty and codperation of 
each member of the organization, and it is the de- 
sire of the Sun Lumber Co. that its employees 
should always be eager to do their utmost toward 
maintaining such relationship. 


FOREST FIRE REPORT FOR LOUISIANA 


New ORLEANS, La., March 22.—In his report on 
forest fires in Louisiana for the calendar year 1919, 
Superintendent R. D. Forbes, of the forestry divi- 
sion of the Louisiana conservation department, esti- 
mates that 95,753 acres of timber land were more 
or less affected, the total damage to timber, young 
growth and improvements reaching $275,170. The 
timber loss is figured at 3,216,000 feet board meas- 
ure, valued at $22,511, the bulk of the damage be- 
ing inflicted upon young growth, and improvements. 
In all 897 fires are listed, of which 789 are attrib- 
uted to unknown causes. The known causes are 
classified as follows, with the number of fires at- 











out and discussed at this 
meeting, 

The meeting was fol- 
lowed by an enjoyable banquet, held at the Edwards 
ffouse. An interesting feature of the gathering 
was a compilation which showed that the twenty 

i in attendance had an average of fifteen years’ 

utinuous service with the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
a most remarkable showing when it is considered 
that the company has been manufacturing lumber 

ly eighteen years. It is, in fact, a record of 
oyalty and efficient service that would be hard 

» match. 
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EMPLOYEES FAVOR DAYLIGHT SAVING 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., March 20.—Daylight sav- 
ing was endorsed here this week when the shop 
‘umittees and executives of the Bloedel Donovan 
umber Mills voted in favor of starting work an 
hour earlier in the morning and quitting at 4 

m. instead of 5 as now. Committees were named 
» take up the question with the other mills of the 
city, the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club 
ind civie bodies. If it is generally approved an 
ffort will be made to put the new system into 
operation by April 1. 

It is likely that the city will give a strong endorse- 
ment to daylight saving in view of the fact that the 
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tributed to each: Railroads, 14; lumbering, 19; 
burning brush, 5; campers, 4; incendiary, 63; mis- 
eellaneous, 3. 

The record for the year is pronounced unique by 
Mr. Forbes, only about 3 percent of the longleaf 
area having been burned over last spring and about 
1 percent last fall. ‘‘This extraordinary condi- 
tion,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was due chiefly to the very high 
rainfall of the last year, and to its distribution, 
altho the department of conservation may fairly 
take a portion of the credit for the reduction of 
fire damage in sections where patrol was main- 
tained.’’ 

With respect to the codperation received by his 
department, Mr. Forbes says: 

The Florida Parishes Woods Fire Control Associa- 
tion, which was organized thru the efforts of the de- 
partment of conservation last January, spent a small 
sum in publicity work, and in future will, we believe, 
be a valuable ally in fire control. The extremely fa- 
vorable fire season and some other conditions precluded 
any large activity on the part of the association but 
in the future we count on its doing good work. The 
Great Southern Lumber Co. again cojperated with us 
to the extent of accepting commissions for five of its 
woods riders as special conservation agents. In general 
the lumber companies of the State showed a very con- 
siderable interest in fire prevention at the time of our 
fire prevention conference in March. 


MERIT WINS PROMOTION 


Houston, TEx., March 22.—A promotion in 
rank regarded here with general and genuine satis- 
faction and announced as of March 15 was the 
appointment of Clarence C. Smith to the office of 
assistant general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., with the duties of which office he has long 
been familiar. Mr. Smith 
is a native of Illinois but 
a Texan by adoption and 
lumber experience. He 
entered the employment 
of the Kirby Lumber Co. 
in 1908 as claim clerk and 








CLARENCE C. SMITH, 
Assistant General Sales 
Agent of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex. 











‘‘general utility man,’’ 
and his record shows that 
from that date he was al- 
ways an efficient under- 
study of the positions 
just ahead of him, which 
he attained progressively 
thru sheer merit. For a number of years Mr. Smith 
handled the export department of the Kirby com- 
pany, the duties of which he will not entirely re- 
linquish in his new position. He gaged the limi- 
tations of the export lumber trade exhaustively 
not only at his desk but by actual personal contact 
with it at foreign ports, those of the West Indies 
and South America particularly, and his familiarity 
with domestic lumber trade is as thoro and as 
practical. 

Mr. Smith’s family consists of his wife and two 
children. He is too busy to give much attention to 
social life, but he holds membership in the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Houston. Opinion as expressed 
here is that he is emphatically the right man for 
the new position. His personal popularity is not 
confined to the great number of the Kirby Lumber 
Co.’s customers and connections. 








MARKETS SURPLUS SHIP LUMBER 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 20.—The American 
Woods Export Association, which in 1919 pur- 
chased from the United States Shipping Board ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 feet of surplus Douglas fir 
ship timbers in about seventeen ship yards on the 
Pacific coast, has disposed of and shipped east a 
large quantity of this material, while arrangements 
have been made for the resawing of the remaining 
stock into domestic sizes on the Pacific coast. Only 
the stocks at the yards of the Grant Smith-Porter 
Co., at Aberdeen, Wash., Feeney & Brener yard at 
Tillamook, Ore., and the Sloan ship yard at Ana- 
cortes, Wash., remain to be disposed of. This lum- 
ber had been left on hand as a result of the can- 
celation of ship building contracts at the termina- 
tion of the war emergency. 

In view of the fact that this material was all 
cut to dimension suitable to ships but entirely un- 
suitable for use in the building of houses, the great 
bulk of it had to be again put thru the mill to be 
made available for use. In disposing of this large 
amount of surplus lumber thru the American Woods 
Export Association in this manner, the Shipping 
Board to that extent helped to reduce the high lum- 
ber prices due to lumber scarcity, and at the same 
time secure to the Government the full value of 
this material. 


BUYS RAILROAD CARS TO ASSURE SERVICE 


EvERETT, WaAsH., March 20.—Wearied by diffi- 
culties encountered thru dependence upon the rail- 
roads to supply cars for transporting poles from 
mountain timber to tide water, the National Pole 
Co. has purchased eleven cars suitable for this 
purpose and put them in service, the first instance 
known here of a pole concern in the Northwest 
maintaining rolling stock. The new plan has 
worked out advantageously to all, as the company 
need not disappoint pole sellers but can take over 
the stock at once, while at the same time some 
assurance of regularity of delivery here for out- 
bound shipment is secured. The cars were bought 
in the East because of lower prices prevailing there. 
The cars will not be used beyond a radius of one 
hundred miles from Everett. 








AS A FEATURE of the Own Your Home Exposi- 
tion, recently held in Cincinnati, Ohio, a crew of 
five men erected a standard size wood garage on 
the stage of Music Hall in the remarkable time of 
20 minutes and 31 seconds. All material was of 
course previously cut to measure. 
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WHOLESALERS DISCUSS REORGANIZATION PLANS 


New Or.LEANS, La., March 22.—Taking ad- 
vantage of the presence at the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation annual last week of a considerable number 
of wholesalers, an informal meeting was arranged 
for the discussion of the plans, which have been 
under way for some time, for the formation of a 
new organization to succeed the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributors. The initiative 
in arranging for this meeting, which was held in 
Room E of the Grunewald Hotel, was taken by 
Marcel Krauss, of New Orleans; J. H. Burton, of 
New York, and Charles B. Carothers, of Memphis, 
other visiting wholesalers being invited to sit in. 

After some preliminary remarks endorsing the 
project Mr. Krauss introduced L, R. Putman, who 
has been secured by the wholesalers’ committee in 
charge of the preliminary work of reorganization, 
to be seecretary-manager of the new association, 
asking him to outline his plan for a national whole- 
sale lumbermen’s organization, which he did, as 
follows: 

That an association of wholesalers be formed of con- 
cerns of known standing in the business world, their 
standing to be passed upon by a membership commit- 
tee, Into this organization would be admitted all 
wholesalers of lumber, regardless of the species handled 
or location of the wholesaler. The basis of dues would 
be the number of feet handled by the member, payable 
monthly at 2 cents or more a thousand ; 

The organization would consist of a board of direc- 
tors selected from the different sections, and of the 
strongest and best personnel in the wholesale branch 
of the lumber business ; 

That a wholesale lumberman who commands the 
respect of the lumber industry be selected as president, 
and that committees be appointed or selected to look 
after the different phases of the work to be under- 
taken ; 

That departinents be created to deal with all of the 
different species of wood, such as a department for 
southern pine. one for Douglas fir, one for cypress ete. ; 

That an arbitration committee be formed, made up 
of broad minded, substantial men; and 

That the money expended in all undertakings be 
allotted by budget. 

Mr. Putman said that his general plan of organi- 
zation would be somewhat similar to that of the 
American Bankers’ Association; each wholesale 
Jumberman to be a member of the national organi- 
zation, and that the representatives from the differ- 
ent cities or section should come with the endorse- 
ment of their local clubs or State organizations, 
but that the national organization would deal only 
with individuals and not be responsible for the 
acts of any local organization. He felt that by 
the establishment and rigid observation of a code 
of ethics the good will of the public, of the re- 
tailers and of the manufacturers could be had. 

Mr. Putman said that the matter of trade exten- 
sion might well be taken on and could be made 
much more effective than any one regional asso- 
ciation could hope to accomplish. He believes that 
the administration at Washington will welcome any 
help from the wholesale lumbermen of this country 
in the conservation of forest products; to find a 
market for a greater proportion of the tree, and 
intelligently to distribute forest products in the 
most efficient manner. 

Mr. Putman stated that he believed the organi- 
zation which it is expected will be perfected and 
launched at a meeting to be held May 19 and 20 in 
Chicago will start off representing a production 
of from five billion to six billion feet, and that 


by the end of the year a representation of ten bil- 
lion feet would not be unreasonable to expect. 

Offices are to be opened in Chicago, with an effi- 
cient staff of assistants, and such services as are 
thought best by the members are to be undertaken 
as soon after the Chicago meeting as is practicable. 

Several of the wholesalers present discussed the 
matter and all seemed favorable to such an under- 
taking. It was felt that the most important thing 
now is to secure a large attendance at the Chicago 
meeting. Mr. Putman has agreed to visit the im- 
portant cities from Coast to Coast and put his 
ideas before the wholesalers, with the view to hav- 
ing them come to Chicago definitely informed as 
to what is purposed. 

Those present were asked to sign a resolution 
approving the plan as outlined by Mr. Putman and 
agreeing definitely to be on hand at the meeting in 
Chicago. The following did so: 

F. H. Campbell, American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. : Robert R. Sizer & Co, (Inc.), New 
York: J. H. Burton & Co. (Ine.), New York; Charles 
B. Carothers, Charles B. Carothers (Ine.), Memphis, 
Tenn: Philip Lanier, Lanier & Paterson Lumber Co., 
New Orleans: W. W. Carre Co.. New Orleans; W. L. 
Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio; W. L. Shepherd & Co., 


Montgomery, Ala.: D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., Toledo 
Ohio; F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Sanford Bodge Lumber Co., New Orleans; Beaumont 
Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.: Guy H. Mallum Lumbe: 
Co., New Orleans: The Houghton Lumber Co., Indian 
apolis, Ind. ; Paddock-Houghton Lumber Co., Pana, Ill. ; 
Lee E. Glass, Tri-State Lumber Co.. Memphis, Tenn. 
Keff A. Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 

Representatives of the Brasher Lumber Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Oaks-Krebs Lumber Co. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., also were present and approved 
the plan, and will attend the Chicago meeting if 
it is at all possible to do so. 








THE LAKE CHARLES NavaL Stores Co. (INc. 
operating sixteen branches in the parishes of Beau 
regard, Allen, Rapids, Vernon and Evangeline, with 
head offices at Lake Charles, La., produced approxi- 
mately four and one-half million dollars’ wort! 
of rosin and turpentine during 1919. The company 
operates on leases of 100,000 acres of pine forests 
in southwest and central Louisiana. It employs 
two thousand five hundred persons, and the mair 
commissary is maintained at Lake Charles for sup 
plying food and clothing to the various camps. Thx 
total production of rosin was 70,000 barrels of 500 
pounds each, or about 35,000,000 pounds. Th 
production of turpentine was 21,000 barrels of 5: 
gallons each, or a total of 1,050,000 gallons. 





CINCINNATI RETAILERS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 22.—Report on the 
working of the district organizations of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers of which 
there are twenty-four, was made Friday evening by 
Secretary Findley M. Torrence, of the State asso- 
ciation, before the regular monthly meeting of the 
members of district No. 1, which ineludes Cinein- 
nati and Hamilton County. Secretary Torrence 
said excellent progress is being made with the dis- 
trict organization work, it having been disclosed 
that the interest among the retailers of lumber in 
Ohio has increased tremendously during the last 
year, and is extending into every nook and corner 
of the State. 

There was considerable discussion of the practice 
among contractors of buying liberally of lumber 
and other construction material, in order to pro- 
tect themselves on their future requirements, and 
then make caneelations of such bookings when a 
change in the market makes it to their interest to 
do so. It was declared by some of the members 
that contractors frequently let orders stand four 
and five months before advising the retail lumber 
dealer of the cancelation. There was a majority 
sentiment expressed by the members that a rule 
should be adopted limiting the time such orders 
should be allowed to stand to not more than sixty 
days. 

The question was referred to the committee on 
forms of credit and sales, of which D. C. Snook, of 
the Snook-Veith Lumber Co., is chairman, with a 
request that a report be prepared for submission 
before the next regular meeting of the organiza- 
tion the third Friday of April. 

Unanimous endorsement was given the policy of 
Mayor John Galvin, of this city, of not ordering the 
immediate tearing down of buildings fit for oeeu- 
paney, and which stand in the way of extensions 





NEW JERSEY EXCHANGE 


NEWARK, N. J., Mareh 22.—The New Jersey 
Lumber Exchange (Ine.) at its first annual meet- 
ing held last Tuesday authorized its board of trus- 
tees to invest its surplus funds in shares of the local 
building and loan association in the various towns 
represented in the membership of the exchange. 
The organization was found to be in strong finan- 
cial condition, and it was the decision of the mem- 
bers that any surplus funds in the exchange treas- 
ury should be so invested, in order that they might 
aid in home building. 

The meeting of the exchange was held at the 
Essex Club here with a very large representation of 
the membership. The organization was formed 
only a year ago for mutual helpfulness in the re- 
tailing of lumber on a scientifie basis, thru the inter- 
change of cost information and other data, as well 
as for the advanced study of modern merchandis- 
ing and its application to the retail lumber busi- 
ness. The exchange now includes in its member- 
ship more than forty large retail lumber concerns 
of north Jersey, whose combined sales of lumber 
at retail annually amount to more than three hun- 
dred million feet. The organization is managed by 
Gregg & Co., the well known business engineers, 
with John W. Gilmore, of New York City, repre- 
senting Gregg & Co., as the executive secretary. 

President Edward Hamilton, of Paterson, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Inieresting reports from 
the various committees were heard, including that 
of the wholesale market committee. The exchange 
also discussed methods of providing inter-insurance 


HOLDS FIRST ANNUAL 


among the members, and also group liability insur- 
ance. 

President Hamilton was reéleeted, as were also 
Vice President Wilkes McClave, of Harrison, See- 
retary E. H. Jelleme, of Passaic, Treasurer T. M. 
Clark, of Newark, and Trustees C. F. Albert, of 
Hoboken, and Irvy Myers, of Paterson. The fol- 
lowing other trustees were also elected: J. F. 
Smeaton, of Passaic, Frank Wallace, of Elizabeth, 
and E. 8. Balch, of West Orange. 

The first annual banquet of the exchange was 
held at the MeAlpin Annex in New York City 
March 16 with an attendance of a hundred and a 
varied program of music, oratory and other enter- 
tainment. President Hamilton presided, and the 
speaker of the evening was Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

On behalf of Gregg & Co., Kenneth P. Gregg, of 
Newark, presented District No. 1, comprising the 
dealers in Passaic, Paterson and Bergen, with a 
bronze, the trophy having been won by the 
athletes of that district at the summer outing of 
the exchange at Pleasure Bay. 

eS Pe 

ONTARIO, Canada, needs twenty thousand addi- 
tional houses, according to report of the Ontario 
Housing Commission. Ninety-nine municipalities 
have appointed housing commissions under the 
Ontario Housing Act. Sixty-eight have already 
constructed some houses, and all plan considerable 
construction during the present year. 


of the boulevard and park system of Cincinnati. 
Approval was given of the Mayor’s position that 
with the existing shortage of houses certain sec 
tions of the park program should be delayed until 
adequate housing facilities could be provided in 
other localities. 

Edgar Cummings, chairman for the district, who 
presided, presented a proposition for the members 
to participate in the drive for subscriptions to a 
fund to make possible an increase of pay for in 
structors of the University of Cincinnati, and it 
was approved unanimously. It also was decided to 
take part in the Chamber of Commerce ‘‘ Clean-up 
and Paint-up’’ campaign this spring. 

Secretary W. Percy Hubbard was directed to in 
quire into the situation in this terminal district 
as to railroad embargoes affecting the movement 
of lumber, either to this market or thru the Cin 
cinnati gateway. It was reported that there have 
been recent restrictions placed on the shipments 
for points east of Pittsburgh because of the con 
gestion at points in that territory growing out of 
the heavy snows and storms that have tied up trans 
portation thruout that section of the country almost 
all winter. Members reported that railroad offi 
cials had indicated that it would be some time 
before conditions along the Atlantic seaboard 
could be brought to such a normal state as to make 
possible the unrestricted lifting of the embargo on 
lumber billed thru to the East. 

There were reports from members that the stocks 
of lumber in the yards of this city have been re 
plenished to some extent in recent weeks, due in 
part to the slackening of demand following thi 
walkout of the union carpenters, and also to th 
more liberal shipments from the mills of the South. 
but that this condition applies more particularly 
to southern pine than to hardwoods. The opinion 
was expressed, however, that these stocks would 
quickly be absorbed by the demand, and that the 
searcity of marketable supplies of lumber at the 
mills and the restriction of output that had been 
forced on all mills by the unfavorable winter, ren 
dered it improbable that there would be any redue 
tion of prices this summer. 


ACTIVE CAMPAIGN FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., March 22.—Grant R. Gloor, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, announced today that the exchange would 
make an active campaign for memberships among 
the members of the lumber trade in St. Louis. He 
believes that the exchange as an organization 
stands for the betterment of conditions in thi 
lumber trade and that thru organized effort much 
good can be aecomplished. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., who is the retiring 
president of the exchange, has aecepted the posi 
tion of chairman of the membership committee 
Mr. Whitmarsh has promised to make an active 
canvass, and it is certain that his efforts will be 
fruitful. 

Mr. Gloor also has plans for extending the socia! 
and entertainment features of the exchange, thus 
bringing the members into closer association with 
one another. 

In a communication to Mayor Kiel President 
Gloor states that the exchange will assist in the 
campaign to put over the bond issue to be voted 
upon by St. Louisans at the election in May and 
to that end has appointed F. J. Riefling, of the 
George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co., as the 
exchange ’s representative on the civic committee. 
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HOUSTON CLUB HOLDS ITS ANNUAL 


fousTon, TEX., March 2 en min- 

were all the time required ‘to transact the 
ness part of the annual meeting of the Lum- 
nen’s Club of Houston, held here in its rooms 

. evening—a tribute to harmony, for the affairs 

the elub have been handled during its fiscal 

just closed with uninterrupted smoothness un- 
the able presidency of Lorenzo J. Boykin and 
ally coéperative officers and committees; in both 
ancial and social features the club has almost 
itself. 

Thomas C, Spencer presided during the first mo- 

ats of the meeting, following which President 

kin assumed the chair and delivered a short 
temporary address in which he congratulated the 
ib on its achievements, notably on the fact that 
thin the year of his administration its member- 
ip increased over 25 percent; its present strength 

180. Retiring President Boykin’s address was 

rmly applauded. 

Seeretary A. J. Wheeler’s annual report reviewed 

» elub’s social successes during the expiring year. 
iis gratifying presentation of its financial status, 
‘tleeting his and committees’ able management, 
howed the elub to be totally without debt and to 
ave a robust balance in bank. The report merited 
e hearty applause it received. 

Election of officers, with but one set of candi- 
ates, was not by acclamation, but the results 
licited that, with emphasis. They were: 

President—Robert W. Wier, president Wier Long 
Leaf Lumber Co, 

Vice president—F. L. Clement, Gulf Oil Co. 

Directors—L, J. Boykin, vice president Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co.; R. L. Moore, Long-Bell Lumber Co. ; 
i. F. Bonner, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. : 8S. F. Carter, 
Ii. Farthing, Jesse H. 





; Tryon-Carter Lumber Co.; J. 
tones Lumber Co, 

Lorenzo J. Boykin relinquished his office after a 
vear of uniformly good work, with very evident 
The ‘suecessor 
us president, Robert W. Wier, who assumed the 
chair amid applause, is notably popular and has 
had long executive experience. He is supported 
by able and enthusiastie directors and committees. 
President Wier pledged his best efforts for the 
club’s prosperity, following which the business ses- 
sion adjourned. 

The subsequent musical entertainment was given 
iv a quartet under the direction of George 
Doscher, the other being Card Elliott, L. C. Carr 
ind Ed Woodhead. They sang delightfully and 
earned the close attention and prolonged applause 
given them. A young lady from a local theater 
utertained the club with songs cleverly imitating 
egro dialect. Impromptu singing and general 


? 


jollification terminated the gathering shortly after 
midnight. 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Houston has its 
homelike and ample quarters in the Hotel Bender, 
occupying a large part of the ninth floor. The 
hotel gets its title from a family prominently and 
substantially identified with lumber manufacture. 
It is the focus of hotel life for lumbermen of this 
and distant sections—the headquarters of resident 
and practically all visiting lumbermen. It is one 
of the largest hotels of the South, is equipped with 
all possibilities in modern hotel conveniences and 
is managed with that efficient care for the comfort 
and luxury of guests that is characteristic of the 
best metropolitan hostelries. Within its walls con- 
gregate habitually lumbermen representative of 
this and all sections and, in effect the Hotel Bender 
is the unofficial lumber exchange of Houston. 


ASSOCIATED COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES ANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 22.—Constructive action 
will be the keynote of the fifth annual meeting of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America at 
Hotel Planters, St. Louis, May 3, 4 and 5, accord- 
ing to notices sent to members by Secretary V. W. 
Krafft. 

Among the important measures that will be sub- 
mitted for consideration and action is the asso- 
ciation inspection service and its maintenance. 

Invitations also are being sent by Max Lowy, 
chairman of the membership committee, to non- 
members to attend the convention and to become 
members of the association. The association now 
has a membership of 471. The points made by 
Mr. Lowy in favor of his association would apply 
to almost any live organization. They follow in 
part: 


Your business requires wider opportunities. It re- 
quires that you keep posted on the market, both do- 
mestic and foreign; that you keep posted as to pre- 
vailing prices; that you keep posted regarding the 
volume of production, traffic matters and many other 
Poe go ts of vital importance to your business existence. 
But how can you keep informed as to what is going on 
without a membership in your association, which exists 
solely for the benefit of your trade? 

Ask any member what this association has accom- 
plished for our industry during the great war. That 
will give you a fair idea of the efficiency of this 
organization. One man by himself speaks with one 
man’s voice, and his words carry no further than his 
voice can be heard above the tumult of many others. 
One man speaking in unison with others and in agree- 
ment with them speaks with the authority of all his 
fellows and carries the combined weight of all their 
voices. 

Those who are members of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries realize and know the need of the support 
and help of those who are not yet members. Would 
you consider it fair to stay out and let others carry 
the burden, when by a small contribution in the 
shape of a membership you would be doing your full 
share to assist the association in the great tasks 
ahead of it? 








SOUTH DAKOTA RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Sroux Fats, S. D., March 22.—Over one hun- 
dred lumbermen attended the annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held here last Thursday. President H. C. Behrens, 
of Aberdeen, in his address urged the support of 
every legitimate movement looking to aiding citi- 
zens to build homes. A resolution was passed stat- 
ing that ‘‘reeognizing the housing problems of the 
country as serious and detrimental to the prosperity 
of State and nation, the South Dakota Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association urgently requests its mem- 
bers to cooperate with all worthy ‘own your home’ 
movements in their several communities. ’’ 

President Behrens was reélected, and C. H. Ross, 
of Sioux Falls, was elected vice president. The 
following directors were elected: John Dobson, 
Mitchell; Leslie French, Hawarden; J. MeClena- 
han, Kimball, and C. S. Laughlin, Huron. The 
board of directors reéleeted J. W. Horner, of Sioux 
Falls, secretary; and decided to hold the next an- 
nual convention at Sioux Falls on March 16, 1921. 

Lumber prices were discussed but neither the 
representatives of the wholesalers nor the retailers 
present were able to give any basis for hope that 
prices would be lower in the near future. 

The speakers included Adolph Pfund, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., secretary of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association; H. L. Laird, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; State Historian Doane Robinson, Pierre, 
S. D., and L. G. Atherton, Madison. Mr. Atherton 
spoke on the relation of the lumber dealer and the 
farmer, saying in part: 

In order to make mixed farming more profitable 
farmers must study and determine the best types of 
barns, hog houses and other farm buildings. ‘This is 
where the lumber dealer can be of service. He should 
be able to advise as to the best kind of barns to build, 
giving proper attention to ventilation and sanitation. 

The present is distinctively a building period, but 
America must not go wild. We must have homes for 
millions of people; we must have better roads and 
schools. The farmer’s boy or girl is entitled to equal 
advantages with others, and consolidated schools will 
give greater educational opportunities. In keeping with 
this it is obvious that the lumber dealers have an im- 
portant part to play in this future development and 
in the various methods suggested for making farm 
life more attractive. More and better buildings are 
one of the first requisites in making it successful. 

Good feeling and humor characterized the ban- 
quet given to the lumber dealers in the evening by 
the Building Material Salesmen’s Association. 
C. M. Day, editor the Argus-Leader, was toast- 
master and George Carroll, of the Tuthill Lumber 
Co., led in community singing. President Behrens 
resurrected John Barleycorn and told humorously 
how his demise was accomplished. E. J. Mannix, 
editor the Commercial News, spoke on trade man- 
ners, and George Talbott, department store man- 
ager, entertained with jokes. The evening closed 
with an exhibition of boxing and wrestling. 














Orleans, La., 


on the chart in the left center of the illustration reads as follows: 
a New Orleans lumber yard, from which these toys were made.’’ 


source — — 





IDENTICAL 











The accompanying illustration taken from a photograph of a display made at the annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association, held in New 
last week, shows what can be and is being done in the manufacture of toys from scrap and waste southern pine. 
‘*‘This photograph shows the identical southern pine scraps, gathered in 
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March 30—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual. 

April 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 8—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. April meeting. 

April 9—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Hotel 
Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 12-16—Foresters’ Week, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 19—Mississippi Valley Waterways Association, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

April 20-21—Mississippi Valley Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual, 

April 20-22—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

April 22-23—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 27-209—-Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

of America, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 1-8—“‘Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

May 3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 12-15—National Foreign Trade Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 

May 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber Distributors, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 






EASTERN SALESMEN POSTPONE ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 22.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
which was scheduled for April 2, has been post- 
poned for a week because it fell on the night of 
Good Friday. 





~ 


PINE ASSOCIATION STAFF BANQUET 

New Or.EANs, La., March 22.--The dinner an- 
nually tendered by the Southern Pine Association 
to the members of its staff was held at the Louisiane 
restaurant last Saturday evening, with the largest 
attendance of record, due to the marked increase 
in personnel of the association staff during the 
last year, A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager and 
director of the cut-over lands department, headed 
the committee on arrangements, and arranged a 
very interesting program. Formality was dispensed 
with largely, one of the objects of the meeting 
being to get the staff members from the several 
departments better acquainted with one another. 
Dancing was enjoyed after the dinner. 


CANADIAN WHOLESALERS’ MONTHLY 

Toronto, OnT., March 22.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Ine.), which was held at the Albany Club, 
Toronto, March 19, was one of the most interesting 
the association has held. The attendance of mem- 
bers was large. 

A. E. Eckardt, chairman of the committee on 
transportation, presented a progress report in con- 
nection with certain important inquiries which the 
committee is making into the problem of claims 
against railway companies. 

On the invitation of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, C. W. Wilkinson, of the 
Union Lumber Co., Toronto, and Horace Boultbee, 
secretary of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation (Ine.), were appointed to represent the 
association at the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 24 and 25. 

A. E. Eckardt, at the suggestion of the chair- 
man, reported the steps recently taken by the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in connection with a cam- 
paign for stabilizing lumber prices. 

L. B. Beale, trade commissioner for western Can- 
ada, in a brief address referred to the encouraging 
manner in which Great Britain is ‘‘coming back’’ 
after the War. During the first twelve months fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities, he said, Great 
Britain had exported in value more than 59 percent 
in excess of her 1918 exports, and, what was per- 
haps more remarkable still, her 1919 exports were 
52 percent greater than those of 1913. 

D. A. Cameron, manager of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Toronto, in his address on ‘‘Ex- 
change’’ gave the lumbermen a brief and excep- 
tionally instructive and clear explanation of the 
way in which the export and import of all kinds 
of commodities, including gold and eredit docu- 
ments, affects the price of one country’s funds in 
another country, showing that the price of ex- 
change was a remarkable barometer of the actual 
condition of trade balances between the people of 
the two countries. 

W. E. Bigwood was called upon by the chairman 
to report upon conditions in northern Ontario. Mr. 
Bigwood had just returned after spending most 
of the winter in the North, and stated that operat- 
ing conditions had been exceptionally fine, both as 





regards weather and snow, and even in regard to 
the labor supply. Unrest existed all thruout the 
northern section, and undoubtedly would continue 
during the spring. They had started the winter 
paying $40 or $50 a month and now they were pay- 
ing $70 or $75 a month. 

He believed they could all make their plans in 
the expectation that there would be a normal sup- 
ply of logs for this year’s operations. 

Maj. Hart, ex member of the Provincial parlia- 
ment, Orillia, who recently joined the staff of the 
Fresserton Timber Co., Toronto, also spoke on op- 
erating conditions. 

D. C. Johnston said stock stopped off at an On- 
tario point for milling in transit had been sub- 
jected to embargo, even tho the original shipment 
to the milling point was started previous to the 
placing of the embargo. 





WEST COAST MEN TO MEET 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—Here is the latest 
portrait of R. W. Vinnedge, recently elected presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
who on April 8 will preside at his first meeting 
of the membership of that influential organization. 
The meeting will be held 
probably at the New 
Washington Hotel, Se- 
attle. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, 
former president of the 
National City Bank of 





R. W. VINNEDGE, 
of North Bend, Wash.; 
President of the West 

Coast Lumbermen’s 

Association 





New York, will be in 
Seattle at that time and 
will be the guest of honor 
at a dinner to be given by 
the lumbermen at the 
hotel. The appearance 
here of this well known 
financier and man of affairs will undoubtedly bring 
a great many lumber manufacturers to the city, 
and it is probable that his talk will be held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the West Coast asso- 
ciation. Mr. Vanderlip will leave Seattle for 
Japan to look into conditions there. 

President Vinnedge. since his return from Chi- 
cago, where he attended a directors’ meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been devoting a great deal of his time to his 
new office. His home is at North Bend, Wash. 
He is 38 years old, and has spent exactly half of 
that time in the lumber industry, having at the age 
of 19 given over a clerkship in the old Puget Sound 
National Bank of Seattle for a job in a logging 
camp. He has had an abundance of practical expe- 
rience, both as logger and millman; and today he 
is a member of the district board 7 of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. He is secretary- 
treasurer of the North Bend Lumber Co., secretary- 
treasurer of the Seattle Mill & Logging Co., and 
secretary of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Co. 


PRESENTED WITH TOKENS OF ESTEEM 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 22.—L. R. Putman, 
who resigned as manager of the Southern Pine 
Association’s advertising and trade extension de- 
partment, effective last week, to enter upon his 
new duties as secretary-manager of the reorganized 
wholesalers’ association, left Friday night for 
Philadelphia, to attend a meeting of the new asso- 
ciation. When the Southern Pine Association staff 
assembled to bid him goodbye and godspeed Fri- 
day afternoon, its members took Mr. Putman by 
surprise by presenting him with a very handsome 
gold watch as a memento of his service and a testi- 
monial of the esteem in which he is held by his 
associates. For once, Mr. Putman found himself 
unable to frame a fitting reply, being all choked up 
for a few minutes, but his appreciation of the gift 
and the sentiment which prompted it was most elo- 
quently expressed by his temporary inability to 
find words for its expression. 

The New Orleans Ad Club, which Mr. Putman 
has served as president for the last year, tendered 
him a farewell luncheon at the Louisiane on Friday 
noon, and presented him with a very handsome cigar 
ease and a humidor, as a parting gift. The pre- 
sentation was made by Vice President George 





Reese, who will succeed Mr. Putman in the elu, 
presidency. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL MEET 

PENSACOLA, FLA., March 22.—The meeting of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, held a: 
the San Carlos Hotel on March 15, was devote 
to discussions of the lumber situation. Not « 
brilliant prospect is in store for the lumbermar 
according to the trend of the discussions. The mar 
ket prices, as well as the inefficiency of labor, wer: 
the leading topics. The industry was reported t 
be suffering from an extremely low production. 
The output from mills in the two States for thi 
last two months was reported to be the lowest i: 
years for a like period. In fact, it was stated wit! 
emphasis that it was the lowest in twenty years 
The regular annual meeting will be held in Jack 
sonville next May. About forty members attended 
the meeting. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB PLANS OUTING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 22.—The next regula: 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’: 
Club will be held at the New Vendome Hotel on 
Tuesday night, April 13, and Joseph Waltman, 
president, is looking for a good attendance as man) 
business matters will come up for discussion. 11 
is expected that J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co., chairman of the entertainment com 
mittee, will report on plans for the regular summe: 
outing of the club, which will be held on a steam 
boat on the Ohio River some time in June. It is 
expected the outing this year will be given on a 
larger scale than ever before. Charles A. Wolflin, 
of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., and chairman 
of the entertainment committee, will make a re 
port. 





CALIFORNIANS IN JOINT MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
San Francisco, Cauir., March 22.—A_ joint 
meeting of the Sacramento Valley, San Joaquin 
and Central Counties retail lumbermen’s clubs 
was held at Stockton on March 20, which was 
largely attended. A big concatenation of Hoo-Hoo 
was held that night and thirty-one candidates wer« 
initiated into the mysteries of the order. H. R. 
Isherwood, secretary-treasurer, who has been spend 
ing some time in this section of the country, was 
present and assisted in the ceremonies. 


—_— 


MEMPHIS CLUB NOTES 


MempuHuis, TENN., March 23.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, at its regular semimonthly meet 
ing at the Hotel Gayoso March 20, appointed C. R. 
Tustin, Homer Alexander and John W. McClur 
as delegates to the annual of the National Whole 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washingto1 
this week and so elected H. J. M. Jorgensen a na 
tional councilor and named him as delegate to th: 
annual of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Atlantic City April 27. W. R. Barksdale 
and 8. C. Major were elected substitute councilors. 

The club, by unanimous vote, awarded Mis: 
Ruby Hamilton, assistant secretary, in charge oi! 
the rooms of the club, a substantial increase it 
salary, and also donated $120 to the Mississippi 
Valley Waterways Association. It declined, how 
aver, to contribute anything to the building fund 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The following new members were elected: O. P. 
Hurd, of Bennett & Witte, Memphis; Edwar« 
O’Brien, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Lumbe: 
Co.; Fleming Brown, of the West Memphis Lumber 
Co.; Fred Hutcheson, of the Nichols & Cox Lum 
ber Co., and E. T. Conneighton, of the J. W. Dar 
ling Lumber Co. 

H. J. M. Jorgensen was elected a director fo: 
the club in the Memphis Chamber of Commerce foi 
one year. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR ASSOCIATION 

NEw ORLEANS, La., March 23.—Thru the efforts 
of W. B. Morgan, secretary of S. T. Aleus & Co., 
and W. P. Toung, vice president of the Lucas E 
Moore Stave Co., six members have been added t 
the New Orleans office of the Southern Hardwoo! 
Traffic Association during the last two weeks. Mr 
Morgan was elected vice president of the associa- 
tion in charge of the New Orleans office at th: 
last annual meeting. Being an association enthusi 
ast and assisted by the competent Mr. Toung, h« 
promises to make the New Orleans office second to 
none of the various association offices in size and 
importance. Mr. Morgan was formerly president 





of the Morgan Veneer Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
was one of the organizers of the Memphis office 
of the association, about ten years ago. 
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INSURGENT SPRING 


urgent Spring has flung her banners forth 

\nd summoned all her armies to the fray; 
rosistlessly come marching to the North 

Hier glad battalions. On the hills of gray 
rfurl her blossoms, red and white and blue— 

ake first the valley, then the farthest height; 

| Winter’s fortresses they batter thru 

And all his iey minions turn to flight. 


surgent Spring comes bringing liberty 

fo prisoned roses and to starving grass, 

he trees restoring, rivers setting free, 

Her soldiers filtering thru every pass. 

t night her camp fires gleam above the hill, 

Her myriad stars, the runners of the dawn; 

iusurgent Spring comes marching northward till 
Her tents of joy are pitched on every lawn. 


Insurgent Spring, by sea and land and air 

Moves on and on, the day, the night, astir. 

er whirling sky-fleets circle everywhere, 

Her singing scouts that find the way for her. 

The thunder of her guns is in the rain, 
The flashing of her swords is in the sun, 

Her banners bloom on every hill and plain— 
Insurgent Spring the victory has won! 


A SURE SIGN 

The air’s a little softer in the mornin’, 

There’s somethin’ sort of warmer in the night, 
The river ice is rumblin’ with a warnin’, 

An’ long before it’s seven it is light; 
The buds upon the trees are gittin’ bigger, 

The roads are growin’ thin an’ gittin gray— 
3v half a hundred signs a man can figger 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Today we were present at the 
unveiling of a new oak gavel presented to the presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh by Louis 
C. Clark, vice president of the May Lumber Co., 


a baby member of the organization. The gavel was 
not so new, either—for it was made from some oak 
taken out of some recently demolished buildings 
that were erected in 1812. Mr. Clark made the 
presentation in a neat little speech in which he 
boosted lumber as a building material by saying 
that this piece of wood was entitled to a service 
stripe, in fact several service stripes, since it had 
gone thru half a dozen wars. 





BEAVER FALLS, PA.—John Dippy Kennedy and 
his troupe of performing vorators—the same, man 
for man, who furnished the program at the recent 
Pennsylvania convention, tonight did as much for 
the bankers of Beaver County at their annual feed. 
John was in fine form, as was Dr. Ellis. 





CLEVELAND, OHI0.—One of the tragedies of time 
is Euclid Avenue; for that fine and famous old 
residence street is being crowded into by the busi- 
ness houses that are moving out that way, and what 
mansions the garages haven’t grabbed the clubs 
have. Once the fancy street of Cleveland and lined 
with magnificent stone residences, it is falling over 
the rim of the kettle into the seething business 
ealdron of growing Cleveland. 





THE AVERAGE 

Of course you made some break today 
That cost a sale 
Or lost you kale— 


\.__ JOHN M. PEARSON, = - 


t Fort Dearborn National Bak | 


Chicago. Illinois 
U. S. Lepositary 


——_—= 


Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, ‘Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. a J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 
E. C. TUBBS, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Vice-Pres, and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


bs ng A. TILDEN, Prest, EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
ice-Pres. E. H. LE NNERT, Asst. Cashier 
STANLEY zg MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C. ROER, Vice-Pres Trast Officer. 
FRANK LINCOLN ‘JOHNSON, Manager Real Estate Loan Dept. 
Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 


liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 






ae The bustup isn’t very far away. Of course some word you chanced to say 
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3ut there’s another sign as sure as shootin’ 
The Winter’s nearly over for a year, 

That north the geese will shortly come a-tootin’ 
An’ we will have to hustle out of here— 

A funny little feelin’ in our stomachs, 
No matter if we boss or saw or skid, 

For ev’ry crummy, loafin’, lazy lummox 
Is gittin’ just as homesick as a kid, 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


NEWARK, N. J.—The New Jersey Lumber Ex- 
change (Ine.) was about one year old today, so 
the parents had a meeting here to look at the 
child’s tonsils and hear it say ‘‘Papa’’—which it 
did every time it caught a glimpse of Kenneth 
Gregg. The exchange has been going along quietly 
for a year, not saying much, but growing by 1. 
and b. Briefly, the New Jersey Lumber Exchange 
is just what the name signifies—not for the ex- 
change of lumber, however, but cost information 
and helpful hints and friendly fellowship. From 
the start it decided it would not be embarrassed for 
funds, and so the forty members paid in something 
like a hundred thousand dollars last year—not bad 
tor a bunch of retailers. But as this bunch sold 

hree hundred million feet of lumber last year— 
not bad for a bunch of retailers, either—it is not so 
<1 polis > When the annual meeting was held 

re today it was found that there was some money 
in the treasury that might as well be invested— 
so the members decided to buy building and loan 
stock in the various building and loan associations 
in the various communities of north Jersey so the 
lumbermen’s money might be helping the house 
hailding program along. 

(he exchange hasn’t sounded many fanfares 
‘ing the year, but, under the management of 
Gregg & Co., the Newark business engineers, it 
has acquired a lot of knowledge about lumber mer- 
chandising and spread it around among its mem- 

. all to the benefit of everybody, including the 

1ate consumer—for everything that eliminates 

- helps both buyer and seller. 
Mi onight the mtmbers celebrated their successful 
ar with their first annual banquet, and moved 
over to New York for the purpose. President Ed 
Hamilton, who had just been reelected, presided and 
Xe oneth Gregg led the singing. Incidentally Mr. 
Gregg presented the members from district No. 1 
v a bronze figure of a cowboy shootin’ up a 
n—said bronze having been won in, and by, 
tie sports at the summer outing of the ex- 
uge. The banquet rolled merrily along with 
ce and diversion and even a speech or two, and 
‘d the first year of the exchange with an 
1atie “e ! ? 7. 
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w YorxK, N. Y.—The most interesting thing 

* happened to us in this well known burg was 
ator Robinson, of Arkansaw. The senator 

ies from Little Rock and he knows a lot of lum- 
men in the State that looks to him to look to it 
ile in the United States Senate. There is a 
of good timber in Arkansas, even presidential. 
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A touchy friend— 

Of course some matter you forgot 
You should have done, 
That cost you mon— 

Of course you didn’t do just what 
You meant to try— 
No more than I. 


But you’re a chump to sit and mope 
Because of this, 
One little miss, 
A chump to thus abandon hope 
Because one thing 
You didn’t swing, 
A pessimist to sit and groan 
Because of one 
Thing left undone— 
To let one little grief alone 
Turn all the day 
To skies of gray. 


No, take the day, the day entire, 
And weigh it all, 
The great, the small— 
Not just the things that roused your ire, 
But other things 
That gave you wings. 
Remember joy as well as pain, 
Each action wise, 
Each glad surprise; 
Remember sun as well as rain— 
The day, I know, 
Will profit show. 


So take this life, your life complete, 
Kind and unkind, 
And you will find 
The average of life is sweet, 
Each day, each year, 
More smile than tear. 
We are but human, you and I: 
We fall, we rise, 
Yet find the skies; 
So be content your best to try, 
Nor grumble for 
A perfect score. 





WHAT ARE THE OTHER SIX? 


Speaking of the seven sins, as we have more or 
less, we are indebted to H., of the N. L. M. A., (en 
tour at the time at Sterling, Kan.), for the follow- 
ing clipping: 

New York, March 8.—The most shapely pair of legs 
in Paris have arrived in New York. They belong to 
Mile. Andre Spinelly and will soon be on public ex- 
hibition in the Ziegfeld 9 o’clock revue. Mlle. Spinelly 
is an accomplished dancer and has a collection of won- 
derful costumes. She also has a perfume invented by 
herself and bearing the striking name of “The Seven 
Sins.” 

We can’t imagine just what those perfumes are, 
but perhaps our readers will oblige. One of them, 
we would guess, is that bayrum booze that some 
fellows used to wear on their breath. But what 
are the other six deadly perfumes? 





to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost y ancane in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


.926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 


EFFICIENCY IN 
TIMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kitn Desicn 
PLANT OPERATION Dry Kitn OPERATION 
Speciat Desicn Mict OPERATION 


504 WHITE BUILDING, 603 YEON BUILDING, 
SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, « <« - 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss, That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, you, 
only, know! Because of present conditions, 
your credit loss is more of a problem than 
ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a 
certain previously agreed upon percentage of your 
gross sales, we repay the excess. 

hus your credit loss for twelve months is deter- 
mined in advance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to 

| the security afforded. 
| Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
| policyholders. 


| The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Street 1141 Marquette Bidg. 
St. Louis, Me. Chicago, Ill 


80 Maiden Lane 
NewYork, N.Y. 
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Wanted—A Wholesaler 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything in 
| Long or Shortleaf with responsible mills. 
Commission basis. 


F.C. PARSONS, Brookhaven, Miss. 
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Remember 





Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 








Pe 


Dealers system that 


Lumber 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


welcome this 


developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of — and the univ 
cost per square in its component mem 

The book carries this idea out at all oa possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 


size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 








431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 










Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


On St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14, the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary. Ten years in some businesses is not a long 


time, yet in this period the Federal Motor Truck Co. 
has taken its place among the pioneers in the manu- 
facture of motor trucks exclusively, a comparatively 
new industry. During the last six years more than 
six hundred motor vehicle companies have discon- 
tinued operation, showing that it takes more than 
ordinary ability to make a success of truck, manufac- 
turing. Of the 109 truck builders listed in 1911, the 
Federal is one of the 18 companies still manufactur- 
ing. This shrinkage has taken place despite the con- 
tinual expansion in the demand for trucks. 

During the ten years of its business life the Federal 
Motor Truck Co. has produced $50,000,000 worth of 
trucks and is one of the few companies which has 
come down thru the first decade of the industry with- 
out reorganization and without financing. Federal 
trucks are found in the service of lumbermen in all 
sections of the country. 


—_ 





A Duplex Booster 


The W. J. Fell Co., of Ashland, Ky., produces hard- 
wood lumber, staves and similar products, tho its prin- 
cipal activity is in the cooperage end of the lumber 
business. Naturally the company has some hard 
hauls in getting out logs and staves. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the Duplex truck operated by 
that company hauling a load of logs. An interesting 
point is that the trailer is simply two wheels taken 
from an ordinary wagon and connected up with a long 
pole used as a reach. John P. Colliver, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, in speaking recently of the 
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Our hauls run from a block or less to twenty m ios 
and will average about a mile during the year, ta! 
into account the short hauls for coal ‘earing the Wihier 
and the longer hauls for lumber. We find that lum).r 
deliveries are longer every year, caused by the pu 
buying lots away from the center of the town. 

We use solid tires on our trucks entirely, as we tid 
this kind wears longer and saves the trouble of ch: 
ing tires when we are busy. So far we have always 
obtained the full mileage out of tires and gener 
they run away over the mileage which the deai:r 
guarantees. Besides this we find we have to run «1; 
trucks in places where there are nails laying aroind 
from repair jobs, broken pieces of glass, and with sv!id 
tires punctures from these causes are eliminated. 

So far as our experience with trucks goes we figure 
they are saving us money. Indeed they are not oniy 
saving us money but making money for us, aS we je 
lieve we are getting orders now that we would ot! 
wise lose if we depended entirely on horses for deliv: 

[The above details briefly the experience of the 
Emery Lumber & Coal Co., Williamsport, Pa., as 
lated by Treasurer E. M. Emery. The AMERIC\\ 
LUMBERMAN has always maintained that a lumber « 
pany needs at least one truck for light deliveries and 
it is especially pleased, therefore, to present the above 
experience, which shows how excellently a small tru:k 
fits in. 

The point brought out by Mr. Emery in relation 
to solid tires is very apt. There are many places in 
which solid tires are decidedly desirable because they 
are puncture proof. It must be remembered, however, 
that injuries such as cuts to solid tires must be taken 
care of promptly in order to prevent their development 
into bad tears. 

The use of motor trucks unquestionably expands 
the selling territory. Lumbermen are finding motor 
trucks a decided aid in combating mail order compr- 
tition. That is, the mail order house is able to deliver 
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WATER DOES NOT 8S 


service obtained from a Duplex truck had the follow- 
ing to say: 

The service has been over five miles of rough road 
in the Cumberland Mountains to the terminals of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Sandy River branch line. 
There are actually no roads except those made by the 
creeks and our hauling is therefore done 65 percent 
on the creek bottom, the other 35 percent on the creek 
bank thru rock, sand and over rock ledges. During 
service period we have hauled 350,000 oak barrel staves 
averaging 4%4 pounds each, at a net ton-mile cost of 
144/10 cents. We used the truck but half the time, 
so we figure had it made fifty trips a month instead of 
twenty-five trips our ton-mile cost would have been 
about 8 cents. We have had no repairs except a broken 
spring, which was the fault of the driver and not the 
material, and which we replaced at a cost of $17.09. 
The tires are yet good despite the rock and stones 
over which we haul, but we are ordering a new set for 
emergency. There is no garage or repair shop near 
camp and all the care the truck has had has been 
given by our ériver, who is no mechanic. 


Why One Retailer Uses Trucks 


We have been using motor trucks for three years to 
deliver coal, lumber ete. The first we bought was a 
2-ton truck and we have had very good success with 
this, as it is still in good running order and getting out 
lots of orders. Last May we purchased a 1-ton truck 
to take care of the small orders and we do not think 
we made any mistake in getting this size, for it sure 
rushes out the small orders up to 1,000 feet of lumber, 
small lots of plaster board and ncoment ; and will go 
in places with a ton of coal where the larger truck 
would stick. 

We have found that by using trucks instead of horses 
we not only get out a lot more orders in shorter time 
but have increased our business by being able to get 
as customers those who live five or ten miles from 
town. These orders we can deliver with a truck with- 
in two days after the order is given and it saves the 
time and trouble of shipping by local freight; also it 
saves the customer the trouble of hiring a team to 
haul from the station to his home. In this way we 
have a pleased customer and get the delivery charge. 





STOP THE DUPLEX TRUCK OF THIS COMPANY 


only at the station, while the lumberman by meas 
of his trucks can deliver out in the country and char-e 
the farmer for the delivery. 

The ability to give quick, efficient service and ‘o 
deliver material when and where the customer wanis 
it is sure to promote pleasant relations between te 
lumbermen and his customer, and to give such sery!:e 
a motor truck must be used. Many a lumberman 
centering the attention of his customers upon servi 
careful filling of orders and similar matters has ta! 
away from the customer any consideration of price 
EDITor. } 





Tire Care Returns Big Dividends 


Now that more and more trucks are being equip 
with pneumatic tires lumbermen should pay attent 
to the care of them anu see that all the mileage bi 
into the tires is obtained from them, Trucks are be) i¢ 
built to run faster and faster and when they ca”) 
heavy loads of building materials it is easy to h 
a small defect develop into a large one unless pré 
eare is taken to make the necessary repair when 
injury is first sustained. Experts of the Goodyear 7" 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, estimate that nearly 
per cent of the pneumatic tires manufactured 
junked before they deliver the maximum mileage b 
into them. 


Poorly aligned wheels, caused by side press 
against curbs, are a prolific source of wear on 
tread. Care should be taken to see that drivers 
proach curbs properly and that the wheels are not ! 
or pushed against them. 


One of the commonest abuses of pneumatic ti 
is underinflation, which causes fabric breaks. Ev:?! 
lumberman who operates pneumatic equipped tru 
should see that the man who is responsible for '' 
care of these machines has an air gage and that (he 
pressure is tested frequently. 
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earely, if ever, has a business or trade or- 
ation of any sort made such progress within 
e same period as has the National Federation 
nstruetion Industries, assembled this week 
iicago for its first annual meeting. The 
eption of the organization was also unique. 
War Industries Board, meeting with com- 
ations and difficulties in its attempts to deal 
rately with the different industries, asked 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
reate an organization representative of the 
construction industry as a whole. Following the 
ing of the armistice, the war organization 
: created, reorganized in order to continue its 
, service during the important period of recon- 
‘nection, and permanently thereafter. 


Organized on Unique Basis 


rhe association originally organized with the 
‘ea of being (as its name implies) a federation 
xisting trade associations within the industry. 
It has been quite successful in realizing this 
eoueeption, but is now broadening its bylaws thru 
amendments proposed for this meeting, so that 
individuals, firms or corporations may become 
active members, as well as associations. 

One of the notable features of its scheme of 
organization is an advisory board representative 
of the entire industry, which at the present time 
consists of 160 members, representing all parts 
of the country, and all lines of business activity, 
not being limited to the building industry. 


Modifications Proposed to Increase Efficiency 


A new proposed step is to divide the country 
into twelve districts, corresponding with the 
Federal Reserve districts, and to effect local or- 
ganization within each district. 

Another new feature is the organization of a 
staff council, which will consist of the technical 
experts in the employ of the individual associa- 
tions or business firms. This is intended to pro- 
mote codperation between engineers, legal coun- 
sel, association secretaries or other executive 
managers, statisticians, promotion and publicity 
experts ete. It is believed desirable that these 
men shall get together with men in their own 
line of activity in much the same way that the 
logging superintendents in the lumber manu- 
facturing industry have been organized in the 

’ various logging congresses. 
Activities Have Very Broad Scope 


The last day, Friday, of this week’s meeting 
was devoted to this organization of a staff 
council, proceedings of which can not of course 
be reported until next week. 

During the last year the federation has carried 
on propaganda favoring construction activity, 
particularly the ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign and the 
‘“‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign. It has 
taken up with the Secretary of the Treasury and 
thru his codperation with the country’s bankers, 
the financial support of construction activities. 

it has also worked to secure confidence in the 
stability of price levels and thus prevent the 
G stagnation of business activity; and at the same 
time within the building industry has endeavored 
to keep price advances within reasonable limita- 
t ons, 

It has also been active in the matter of freight 

‘es and transportation facilities, industrial rela- 
ions, settlements of war contracts ete. 


Budget Making and Allotment of Funds 


The finance committee of the association on 
ursday submitted an annual budget, which 
‘led for the raising of $100,000 for the work 
the federation during 1920. Of this sum 
‘5,900 is to be spent upon organization, par- 
larly the organization of district associations. 
thousand dollars is appropriated for publicity 
atisties. In the field of industrial codperation 
100 is set aside, while for the purpose of estab- 
hing standards and methods of commercial 
hitration $6,000 is provided. For legislation 
i transportation $10,000 was the recommenda- 
i of the committee, and $7,500 was allowed for 
- costs of the next annual convention. General 
‘penses ineluding the office and miscellaneous 
ere estimated at $47,500. 
The committee also struggled with the problem 
* how to distribute or allot this sum. A popula- 
1 n basis was suggested for the various sections, 
‘ut it was thought that this would be too burden- 
»ome upon the districts in which the population 
13 Of a rural character instead of being con- 
‘atrated in cities, where construction activities 
© greatest. The amount was therefore prorated 
ainst the twelve districts corresponding with 
‘he Federal Reserve districts, each district being 
-ntified in the following list by the city which 
* the Federal Reserve district of that section. 
‘i this list New York, Chicago and Cleveland 
rere apportioned $15,000 each; Philadelphia, 
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$12,500; Boston, St. Louis and Kansas City 
$7,500 each; Atlanta, Richmond, and Minneapolis 
$6,000 each, and Dallas and San Francisco $15,000 
each. The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention. 


Bulletins Summarize Year’s Work 


With the program of the meeting were dis- 
tributed Bulletin No. 2, ‘already reviewed, sum- 
marizing the work accomplished during the year; 
Bulletin No. 1, containing proposed amendments 
to the bylaws; Bulletin No. 3, concerning the ad- 
visory board—the method of its selection and the 
nature of the subjects submitted to it for its ad- 
vice; Bulletin No. 4, explaining the purposes of 
district organization and giving the boundaries of 
the twelve Federal Reserve districts; Bulletin No. 
5, explaining the purposes of the proposed staff 
council; Bulletin No. 6, devoted to the subject of 
standardization in American construction activities; 
and Bulletin No. 7, which dealt with the activities 
of the federation during the coal strike, particularly 
in calling a special meeting of the association’s 
representative at Washington to deal with the 
matter of necessary supply of coal to the industry 
to prevent damage and waste from freezing. Bul- 
letin No. 8 covered the subject of industrial rela- 
tions, being a reprint of the recommendations of 
the employer group in the national industrial con- 
ference in Washington last October. 


Kansas Solution for Industrial Problems 


These bulletins took the place of ordinary com- 
mittee reports and left the time of the convention 
largely for addresses. At the morning session on 
Wednesday, the chief speaker was Gov. Henry J. 
Allen, of Kansas, who told how Kansas broke the 
coal strike in that State and followed it up with a 
new law creating an industrial court, clothed with 
full judicial powers for the control of the labor 
situation and the settlement of disputes, in what 
the new law defines as essential industries, trans- 
portation, clothing, fuel and food. His address 
was epochal, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made 
a report of it which will be separately published in 
a later issue. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday was devoted 
to transportation and foreign trade, the subjects 
being ably handled by representative speakers. 


Experts Discuss Standardization 


The Thursday morning session was devoted to the 
subject of standardization in the construction in- 
dustry, the most prominent speaker being Dr. W. 8. 
Stratton, director, United States bureau of stan- 
dards. C. L. Warwick, secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, described the 
work of that organization. The work of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee was briefly 
reviewed by its chairman, A. A. Stevenson. Dr. 
C. A. Adams, chairman of the division of engineer- 
ing, National Research Council, told what that 
organization is, and what it is doing. 

A luncheon was tendered to the organization by 
the Association of Commerce at the LaSalle Hotel 
on Thursday noon, which was very largely attended, 
and short addresses were made by Earnest T. Trigg, 
A. A. Stevenson, and Robert C. Wright of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, all upon the general subject 
of increased building of houses. 


Heavy Taxes Cause Financial Stringency 


At Thursday afternoon’s session, home building 
and other subjects were to be discussed, Dr. 
Wilson Compton being among the announced 
speakers; but as this report is closed the after- 
noon had been chiefly devoted to catching up on the 
morning program and the only afternoon feature 
had been an address by H. H. Merrick of Chicago, 
who bitterly arraigned the Government for the 
excess profits tax and the Treasury financial policy 
which has created a financial stringency by too 
rapid a reduction of the national debt. This he 
said was uncalled for as our debt is only 10 cents 
of each dollar of national wealth, while England, 
with a national debt of 44.4 percent, is going ahead 
with a rational program of nationwide develop- 
ment. 





COAST H00-HOO TO PLAY GOLF 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 20.—J. R. Bertholf, Vice- 
gerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the northern Oregon 
district, and general roustabout, as he calls himself, 
for the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., has already started 
something that he believes will have a tendency to keep 
up interest in the Black Cat organization in the 
Pacific Northwest. Tonight a bunch of strong golf 
players will leave here for Grays Harbor to go up 
against a team of that locality on the Grays Harbor 
links, which are said to be among the finest in the 
land. This will mark the beginning of a golf tourna- 
ment and competition will be for two cups, one put up 
by the Hoo-Hoo locals and the other by E. C. Atkins 
& Co. The Hoo-Hoo cup will go to the winning team 
and the Atkins cup to the victorious individual. 
The cups must be won three times to become perma- 
nent property. 
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REGON and 
British Columbia 


Timber @),. 


FIR AND SPRUCE TRACT OF TIMBER—Located in 
Lincoln County, Oregon, close to tidewater and railroad; 
approximately 800,000,000’ being 75% fir and 25% spruce. 
This is positively the best tract in Oregon as to quantity 
per acre and quality of timber. Price $2.00 per M. 

TRACT OF PINE TIMBER—21,500 acres in Lake View 
County, Oregon, on which there are 250,000,000’ of pine. 
close to railroad and lake. Price $650,000.00. 

FIR TIMBER TRACT—Located in Douglas County. 
Oregon, 7,440 acres containing 551,122,000’ averaging as 
follows: 89% Fir, 3% cedar, 7% Hemlock and 1% pine, 
averaging 74,075’ per acre. Price $1,2590,000.00. 

TRACT OF FIR TIMBER—Tract of very high grade and 
sound fir timber within 6 miles of Cottage Grove, Oregon, 
consisting of 130,000,000’ and is one of the best tracts 
in the Willamette Valley and has a 320 acre farm in 
connection which was bought for a mill site and abso- 
lutely controls about one billion feet of timber. This 
timber is fir, with the exception of about 2% cedar. Price 
2.00 per M. 

TRACT OF FIR TIMBER—4,418 Acres located in Lane 
County on which there are 214,777,500’; 98% Fir with a 
light sprinkling of cedar and Hemlock. Well located in 
two townships. Price $1.25 per M. 

PINE TRACT—This tract is 4.640 acres in Lake and 
Klamath Counties, Oregon, containing 80,000,000’ of the 
best quality of pine in Oregon close to a lake. Land 
lies exceptionally well for logging, in fact an automobile 
could be run over 90% of the land. Price $160,000.00. 

PINE TRACT—72,000 acres in Morrow, Umatilla and 
Grant Counties, Oregon, on which there is 800,000,000’ of 
-yery choice pine. This tract can be divided into 52,000 
acres and 20,000 acres, or sold as a whole. Price $30.00 
an acre. 

FIR AND SPRUCE TRACT OF TIMBER—Tract of a 
billion feet located in Lincoln County, Oregon, close to 
transportation and tide water, being 75% fir and 25% 
spruce. Price $1.50 per M. 

SPRUCE AND CEDAR TRACT IN BRITISH COLUM- 
BlA—Very choice tract of spruce and cedar located on 
the Copper River, which runs into the Skeena River east 
of Prince Rupert in British Columbia. This tract con- 
tains 680,000,000’ which stands on 30 sections, a very 
high grade of spruce and fine quality of cedar. This 
tract is ready to log at any time. It is very close to the 
Skeena River which is reached by boats and the timber 
stands on both banks of the Copper River. This timber 
will net more money where it is than in any other part 
of the Pacific Coast today. Price $30.00 an acre. 


All of above subject to prior sale. 


I have personally inspected each of these tracts, and 
know they will stand closest investigation. 


J ° O. Storey, Hotel Bldg., 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Rice and Fisher 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
LUMBER SPECIALISTS 








Audits, Systems, 
Income Tax Service, 
Federal Reports. 





F705 Union Central Building 
se CINCINNATI, 0. 
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It’s dangerous 








to take chances. \F 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, of the 
most popularand 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 





We also furnish 
complete work- 
; ; ing plans, specifi- 
cations, lumber and mill bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, servicable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 




















6th and Jackson Streets, ~ TOPEKA, KANS. 
HOMES BE A 
mT = 


Our Specialized Estimating and Plan Service Bureaus 
enables the 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALER TO SELL 
COMPLETE HOMES 
AT GUARANTEED PRICES 


Get away from stock plans carried by your competitor, 


Write for Circular A-200 and 
**BUILD TO SUIT’’ 














NE > 


Architectural Designers and Estimators. 








HARTFORD BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 








1920 ART PLAN BOOKS—‘‘Modern Bungalows” § 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
of 50 new, artistic, large and small bungalows 
“‘Modern Homes’’; 50 large residences of distine- 
tion and beauty; all proved practical; suited to § 
any climate. Either book postpaid $1; both $1.50. 
Send today; newest and best home ideas in America. 
AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1010 State Nat’! Bk. Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
—=Or— 

LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 

Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 

















SEND ,f9& BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“Th jals’’ 





z | 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 

SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 

and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 

EXTRA — “Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts, 
Money back if not satished.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 328 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





Collections by Retail Lumber Deaiers 4 ,3cr!es 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefuily. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


TRANSPORTATION NEWS AFFECTING LUMBERMEN 





Commission Considers Grouping of Roads for Rate-Making—Shortage of Cars 
Shown—Order Issued on Storage Charge 





BEGIN RATE-MAKING HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today began hearings on the 
question of grouping of the carriers for rate-mak- 
ing purposes under the new railroad law and to 
determine values which are to be used for the per- 
centage rate return. 

The large hearing room of the commission was 
filled to overflowing by railroad officials, attorneys 
and traffic experts, traffic managers and attorneys 
of shippers’ organizations, State commissions and 
others. a 

Seven of the nine members of the commission 
were in attendance primed with questions. Chair- 
man Clark announced at the outset that the requests 
for the time were so numerous that it had been 
necessary to reduce substantially time allotted to 
the various parties. The hearings will cover three 
days. 

The hearing was opened by the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities, S. Davies 
Warfield, president, making the opening statement. 
Mr. Warfield said in part: 

Upon your decision in respect to the two fundamental 
questions arising in the administration of the transpor- 
tation act, on which you have called this hearing, rests 
the question of whether the railroads of the country 
are to remain in private hands or thru force of cir- 
cumstances are to be acquired by the Government. 

The transportation act leaves to the commission 
two methods to be pursued in arriving at the aggre- 
gate fair value of the railroads upon which the per- 
centage return named in the act shall be computed 
and rates made accordingly. One is to take all the 
railroads as a whole and compute the percentage yield 
on the aggregate fair value of them all. The other is 
to take the railroads in groups and find the fair value, 
in the aggregate, of each group. You may know 
that this association advocated before the committees 
of Congress the grouping of the railroads that has 
been heretofore employed by the commission ; that the 
present three classification territories, with perhaps 
some shifting of certain railroads from one territory 
to another, would be an equitable division fair both to 
the shippers and the railroads for computing the re- 
quired return from rates. We can see no reason to 
change this position originally taken. 

When it comes to the ascertainment of the fair value 
of railroad property in the aggregate for rate making, 
this reaches the root of railroad credit. Your atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that we advocated before 
the committees of Congress the use of the only basis 
immediately available for computing the return from 
rates, until replaced by actual valuations, and that is 
the property investment accounts of the railroads in 
the aggregate. Adjustments of individual railroads 
would result in fair value not less than the aggregate 
of their accounts. 


Since the questions involved in Section 422 of the 
act involve not only questions of credit, but also 
of legal construction, Mr. Warfield introduced For- 
ney Johnson, of counsel for the association, who 
dwelt primarily upon the values to be used by the 
commission and presented data for the record show- 
ing the intent of Congress that the property invest- 
ment accounts of the carriers be used as they stand 
for the purpose of fixing rates. 


Commissioners Interrogate Attorney 


Several of the commissioners questioned Mr. 
Johnson, For example, Mr. Meyer wanted to know 
how the commission should do in the case of three 
unnamed roads. Two of them, he said, have prop- 
erty investment accounts showing a cost of ap- 
proximately $50,000 per mile of road. They are 
strong, going roads. The third is recognized as 
not se zood a road, but it has a property invest- 
ment account of $150,000. 

‘<What is the commission to do with that $100,- 
000?’’ asked the commissioner. 

Mr. Johnson said that was a fair, practical ques- 
tion. Since averages were being dealt with, he 
thought some other roads would take up the slack. 

‘*Tf you can tell the commission any roads that 
will take up the slack it will help us greatly,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Meyer. 

B. F. Bush, former regional director of the 
southwestern region under Federal control, ap- 
peared for the Association of Southwestern Rail- 
way Executives formed last week in St. Louis, and 
strongly advocated separation of the southwestern 
territory from the general western classification for 
purposes of rate making and fixing the return. 
Mr. Bush’s grouping would roughly fall south of 
the Missouri River and west of the Mississippi to 
the Rocky Mountains. He pointed out that the 
roads in this region were in particular need of 
new equipment and facilities of transportation, and 
called attention to the numerous lumber tap lines 
operated in connection with the trunk lines. Mr, 
Bush stated that in many cases the tap lines have 
no equipment of their own of any consequence and 
depend on the trunk lines for equipment, opera- 
tion and the keeping of their accounts. He said the 
southwestern territory is geographically different 
from the remainder of western classification terri- 


tory. In general, he said, southwestern roads 
should have a somewhat higher rate. Mr. Bush 
was supported in this connection by other speakers. 

Stanley Johnson, of the Rock Island Lines, advo- 
cated a separate division of territory for the North 
west. Other executives also appeared on behalf of 
a separation of western territory. 

A. P. Thom appeared on behalf of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, He took a stand in 
advocacy of the acceptance and use of the prop- 
erty investment accounts of the roads to deter- 
mine the rate return, and apparently was not dis- 
posed to favor the breaking up of the three exist- 
ing classification territories into small groups. 

The Plumb Plan League bobbed up with a 
speaker who expressed the views of that organiza- 
tion. 

J. V. Norman, who will speak for the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, the West Kentucky 
Coal Bureau and the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
will advocate that the commission treat the entire 
country as a whole for rate-making purposes. In 
this position he will differ from most of those who 
have spoken or will speak. He stated frankly to- 
night that the position he will take will ‘‘differ 
from that taken by about everybody else.’’ 

Walter E. Gardner, traffic manager of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Saw Mill Association; Donald D. Conn, 
traffic manager of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and Charles E. Elmquist, counsel 
for the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
are in attendance. Frank Carnahan, traffic secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is attending the hearing as an observer. 
The National may not participate actively in the 
hearing. 

C. E. Cotterill will present the argument of the 
Southern Traffic League, of which the southern 
lumber organizations are members. He will urge 
the commission to stick to the three classification 
districts, but primarily will speak for the southern 
classification, stating that the southern roads will 
take care of the weaker lines in that region, includ- 
ing the numerous short lines, if strong roads in 
other groups will do likewise. It is not anticipated 
that the southern roads will require quite as large 
an increase in rates in order to earn at least the 
standard return. 

On behalf of the Southern Traffic League, Mr. 
Cotterill will urge the commission to get away 
from the book value of the roads in its effort to 
fix a fair valuation for rate making purposes. 

Chas. E. Elmquist will speak for both the north- 
ern and western pine interests, and will urge a di- 
vision of the western classification group. 





ROADS NEED MUCH ROLLING STOCK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—An authorized 
statement from the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives on the subject of car equipment, after point- 
ing out that the 2,500,000 freight cars owned by 
the roads prior to the period of Federal control 
have been scattered all over the country, with only 
a small percentage on the lines of roads that own 
them, has this to say: 


After two years of Federal control and after two 
years preceding Federal control during which the rail- 
roads were handling an enormous volume of traffic 
incident to the activities resulting from the war, the 
supply of railroad cars is insufficient and much of it 
is in a run-down condittn. During its operation of the 
railroads the Government purchased only 100,000 
freight cars, or about as many as it is estimated were 
needed to replace the wear and tear of a single year, 
and while many railroads which have sufficient finan- 
cial resources to do so have placed car orders already 
this year, it is apparent that comparatively little can 
be done this year toward making up for the failure to 
keep pace with the development of traffic that has oc- 
curred while the railroad properties were out of the 
hands of their owners and they were unable to finance 
additional facilities. 

Exact information as to the present condition of the 
equipment is not available because the roads have not 
seen many of their own cars for a long time, and the 
entire subject is a matter of dispute between the rail- 
road companies and the Railroad Adminis vation 
which was obligated by its contracts as well as by 
the Federal control act to return the property of the 
railroads in the condition in which it was taken over 
or to pay for any deficiency. 

During January of this year out of 2,453,227 freight 
cars on the lines of the railroads under Federal con- 
trol, 6.6 percent were reported as unserviceable as 
compared with 5.8 percent during January, 1919, and 
5.4 percent in January, 1918, according to the reports 
of the operating statistics section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and these figures did not include 19,300 
cars set aside and classified by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration as condemned cars, which it would not repair, 
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not held out of service until the owning companies 
cy uld agree to their dismantling. 





MAY CANCEL STORAGE CHARGE 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued reduced rate 
Order No. 18, giving Agent J. E. Fairbanks spe- 
cific authority to cancel as of June 1 the additional 
penalty charge of $10 on carloads of lumber held 
‘or reconsignment after the expiration of the 48- 
ours free time period. 

The commission’s order states that a tariff pro- 
vision providing for the cancelation of this charge 
may be lawfully established on not less than one 
day’s notice to the commission and to the general 
publie by filing and posting in the usual manner 
under the rules, The order, however, specifically 
states that the commission’s approval, given with- 
out formal hearing, shall not affect any subsequent 
proceeding relative to this matter. 

* Jt will be recalled that former Director of Trafic 
Chambers and former Director of Public Service 
Thelen issued a tariff authority immediately before 

e railroads went back to private control cancel- 
ing this $10 penalty charge as of June 1 ‘‘unless 
sooner lawfully changed or extended.’’ 

Agent Fairbanks prepared a supplement to carry 
out this tariff authority, later preparing another 
withdrawing the first in view of the question of the 
legality of the cancelation of the charge by the 
officials of the Railroad Administration without 
specifie approval by the commission. 

The commission’s order would seem to indicate 
that the matter was disposed of on Agent Fair- 
banks’ first supplement to the extent of authoriz- 
ing the earriers to file a tariff canceling the penalty 
charge June 1. 

Proponents of the $10 charge contend that if 
there ever was any need of it in order to prevent 
the detention of equipment it is now, while the 
transit car interests and others who opposed the 
charge at the outset contend that the condition 
of the lumber market is such that cars are seldom 
detained beyond the 48-hour free time period, ex- 
cept in instances where a consignee declines a ship- 
ment, which are declared to be rare. 





FEDERAL INTRASTATE RATE CONTROL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—In a notice to 
carriers promulgated today the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission makes it clear that any reduc- 
tions in intrastate rates made prior to Sept 1 must 
have the approval of the commission in order to 
comply with Section 208 (a) of the transporta- 
tion act. It had been made clear that no interstate 
rates could be reduced without formal approval by 
the commission. Inasmuch as the President also 
had jurisdiction over intrastate rates under Fed- 
eral control, the section referred to is construed 
to cover that class of rates as well as interstate 
rates. 





PROCEDURE FOR CAUSES OF ACTION 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 22.—In connection 
with subdivisions (a), (b), (¢), (d), (e) and (f) 
oi Section 206 of the Transportation Act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is sending out the 
following notice regarding the procedure to be 
filed as to causes of action arising out of Federal 
control of the railroads: 

On March 11, 1920, the President, under the pro- 
‘ions of section 206 of the Transportation Act. 
20, designated Walker D. Hines, director general of 

ads, and his successor in office, as the agent 
vided for in that section. The commission, by 





er 
1° 
r 
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#eueral order dated March 18, 1920, substituted 
Waiker D. Hines, director general of railroads, as 
ascot, for Walker D. Hines, director general of rail- 
reads, in all proceedings before the commission upon 
complaints praying for reparation for any cause set 
forth in subdivision (c) of said section 206, which 
were pending at the termination of Federal control, 
or which have been or may be filed with the commis- 
Sioh within one year after the termination of Federal 
control, as provided in said section 206, wherein said 
iiker D,. Hines, director general of railroads, was 
or is named as a defendant. 
in any complaint so pending the complainant 
that the rates, fares, charges, classifications, 
° ‘ations, or practices complained of are (or) (and) 
vil be in violation of any provision of the Interstate 
umerce Act and seeks relief therefrom for the 
‘ture, and the carriers over whose lines the rates, 
*, charges, classifications, regulations or practices 
‘plained of apply are not already defendants, the 
‘mplainant should promptly file with the commission 
= ‘'pplemental complaint containing appropriate alle- 
£ations and naming said carriers as additional defend- 
ot together with — of the supplemental com- 
Pisint in sufficient number for service upon all parties 
’ the proceeding, including the new defendants 
amed, and also three additional copies for the use 
' ‘he commission. Service thereof will be made by 
* commission. If within twenty days after such 
ce the new defendants do not notify the commis- 
: of their desire for resetting of a hearing already 
mtg 9 for further hearing if hearing has already been 
/ad. it will be understood that no resetting or further 
ho’ ring is desired. 
iw here the complaint seeks only reparation for a 
Ms use of action arising prior to Federal control the 
po ipating carrier or carriers must be made parties 
‘rendant. but neither the director general nor the 


eee designated by the President is a necessary 






s. 









Where the complaint seeks only reparation for any 
cause set forth in subdivision (c) the agent desig- 
nated by the President is the only necessary party 
defendant, but the carriers whose railroads or systems 
of transportation were under Federal control and over 
which the rates etc. apelted, should be specified in an 
appropriate place in the body of the complaint. (See 
Form 6, Rules of Practice.) 

Where the complaint seeks only the establishment 
of rates for the future the individual carriers must be 
named as defendants. Neither the director general 
nor the agent designated by the President should be 
so named. 

Where the complaint seeks reparation for any cause 
set forth in subdivision (c) and also the establishment 
of rates for the future, both the agent designated 
by the President and the carriers should be named as 
defendants. 





PROVIDING FOR AIRCRAFT BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—The naval ap- 
propriation bill as reported to the House by the 
committee on naval affairs, among other aviation 
items carries $1,257,000 for new construction at 
aviation stations. 

The total for aviation provided by the com- 
mittee is $15,876,000. Provision is made for the 
expenditure of $2,526,900 for necessary heavier- 
than-air craft, which means airplanes and seaplanes, 
and $937,500 for necessary lighter-than-air craft, 
exclusive of the one large rigid dirigible authorized 
last year, for the construction of which a specific 
item of $1,500,000 is included. 

For continuing experiments and development 
work in all types of aircraft and equipment a fund 
of $2,935,000 is carried in the bill. 

The total is less than half of the estimates sub- 
mitted by Secretary of the Navy Daniels and 
strongly urged by Navy aviation officers. How- 
ever, the $15,876,000 will enable the Navy to go 
ahead on a limited scale at least, and officials will 
work for improved quality and service instead of 
quantity. 





GOMPERS CONDEMNS REPORT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
does not like the measures proposed by President 
Wilson’s second industrial conference. He con- 
cedes in a long statement analyzing the report of 
the commission that some of the ‘‘editorial com- 
ment’’ in it is excellent, but offsets this scant 
praise with the statement that ‘‘some of it is 
obviously a reflection of the philosophy of uplift 
commonly found in a rarefied atmosphere where 
real labor with its difficulties and problems does 
not exist.’’ 





CONFER ON NEW CARLOAD MINIMA 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 20.—The first of a series 
of meetings between railroad freight traffic officials 
and lumbermen and other shippers was held here 
Thursday at the Chamber of Commerce for the 
purpose of formulating a new minimum weight 
schedule for carload shipments of lumber. H. E. 
Lounsbury, general freight agent of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., led the 
discussion and urged heavier loading of lumber 
shipments. W. D. Skinner, traffic manager of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle railroad, presided, and 
suggested that shippers and traffic men collaborate 
on a schedule of minimum weights that will be fair 
to both the carriers and the lumber industry, for 
presentation to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Meetings of the traffic men will be held daily 
for the next two weeks for this purpose. 

N. J. Blagen, president of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., favored a heavy minimum, which he 
said the manufacturers of fir lumber could load 
without any difficulty and that shippers are anxious 
to load to capacity. 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
representing the Willamette Valley lumbermen, 
recommended that for lengths of 36 feet and over 
the minimum weight should be fixed at 48,000 
pounds and for lengths under 36 feet the minimum 
be 38,000 pounds. F.G. Donaldson, traffic manager 
of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, while endorsing the division of shipments into 
classes according to length, held that the weight 
of a carload of 36 feet or more should be 46,000 
pounds and under that length 36,000 pounds. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, argued that the mini- 
mum weight for carloads in lengths of over 42 feet 
should be 44,000 pounds; 36 to 42 feet, 36,000 
pounds, and under 36 feet, 30,000 pounds, with 
the provision that a car loaded to full visible ca- 
pacity be rated at the minimum and the car not 
loaded to capacity be penalized 1 cent per hun- 
dred. Mr. Cooper’s suggestions found favor with 
Charles E. Early, representing the Eccles interests, 
and M. Phelan of the Potlatch Lumber Co. 

C. J. Gray appeared at the meeting in the inter- 
est of manufacturers of tanks, tubes, wood piping 
and other light materials which can not be loaded 
as heavily as lumber shipments, and M. Held, 
manager of the Portland office of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, raised similar objections on 
behalf of shingle manufacturers. 











Marine and 


Commerce Corp. 
OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President. 

P, GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

Cc. KAHLES, Treas. & Mgr., Accounting Dept. 





Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 


Associated Companies 

INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 

CO., Gulfport, Miss. 

New York Office, 71 Broadway. 

Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 

—building Steel Steamers. 

Orange, Texas, Yard: 

—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 





Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 





PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss.— 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP., 
32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 
TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


carry large stocks of 
idaho White Pine. 


Also 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 
WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 


California White Pine also Sugar Pine, 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Bur new mill at Lenox., Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 











ALSO 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Whit Pi MINNESOTA 
RC Fine & Mears | 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


NewYork, N.Y. 


O 











Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE 


YELLOW PINE 


20 QM NNUAL 


West Penn Lumber Co. 
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HEMLOCK 


HARDWOODS 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


M0000 





GET OUR 
PRICES ON 





BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pity Site Ba. 





























All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per aay. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 











We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


Poole Bros., 


Coupon Books 


W. Harrison St., 


81-89 
Chicago, Ill. 








All leading Codes used 





Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Association Holds Notable Annua! 


(Continued from Page 68) 


plan’’ is misnamed, it being a market reporting 
system of which many are in operation. He said 
he was confident that the basic plan is sound. 
Whether other organizations should stop any 
system of market reporting, he said, was a matter 
for the particular organizations and their attor- 
neys. He emphasized the fact that Judge McCall’s 
temporary restraining order does not establish the 
law in the case. In conclusion Mr. Boyle declared: 

We are all right in America, 100 percent all right. 
Think of Russia, Egypt, China, even Japan now with 
developing agitation. Think of Ireland. What have 
we to fear? Labor and capital are going to get to- 
gether, because America is all right. We are going to 
get back to constitutional methods once more, thank 

The lumbermen rose en masse and applauded the 
sentiment. 

President Taylor called upon the national coun- 
cilor, F. R. Babcock, to present his report, which 
was a review of the work of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for the last year. Many 
of the big things accomplished were touched upon 
by Mr. Babcock, who was warmly applauded. 


Chamber of Commerce Activities Reviewed 


He reviewed the many important acts and move- 
ments in the interest of American business which 
the chamber had either initiated or participated in 
during the last year. It was gratifying to learn 
that the organization membership has grown dur- 
ing the last year from 1,150 to 1,290, while the 
industrial membership has reached 6,958 and the as- 
sociate membership has jumped from 2,968 to 
5,638. Needless to say, these gains in membership 
mean an even greater influence for the chamber 
than it has wielded in the past. The chamber has 
decided to erect a home of its own in Washington, 
commensurate with its standing as a great national 
institution and in keeping with the governmental 
buildings which make Washington one of the most 
beautiful capitals of the world. The eighth an- 
nual meeting of the chamber will be held in Atlantic 
City, April 27 to 29, and the keynote of the con- 
vention will be ‘‘Increased Production.’’ 


Should Unite Against Bolshevistic Tendencies 


Fred N. Shepard, field manager of the national 
chamber, followed Mr. Babcock with a brief ad- 
dress outlining the machinery by which this im- 
portant body works out big questions. He used the 
transportation conference of last year as an illus- 
tration, showing that many men of many minds 
participated. The transportation act as finally 
passed by Congress, he said, contains all but two 
of the essential recommendations made by the con- 
ference, which was called together by the national 
chamber. 

Mr. Shepard also stressed the responsibility of 
business men to counteract the persistent socialistic 
and Bolshevistic propaganda. 


Discusses Work of Timber Tax Sections 


Maj. David T. Mason, forest valuation engineer 
of the bureau of internal revenue, discussed briefly 
the work of the timber section, which is well known 
to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He told 
the wholesalers some of the problems met in the 
work and commended the lumbermen for their 
efforts to help solve them. 

In the many conferences held with representa- 
tives of the industry Maj. Mason said he invariably 
found that after thoro discussion a substantial 
agreement had been reached. 

The meeting expressed in advance its approval 
of a resolution to be spread on the minutes in 
appreciation of the life and work of Mr. Brown, 

John T. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, first vice presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, declared all lumber dealers should be a 
unit. He said they should all work for the good 
of the trade as a whole and should be able to 
present a united front to Congress and demand a 
square deal whenever necessary. 


Resolutions Cover Wide Scope 


At this stage of the proceedings President 
Taylor called upon Chairman M. E. Preisch to 
read the report of the resolutions committee. The 
resolutions adopted on recommendation of the 
committee express the purpose of the association 
to codperate with Col. W. B. Greeley, recently 
appointed chief forester; urge that the bureau 
of forestry be retained in the Department of 
Agriculture; demand adequate financial support 
for the Forest Products Laboratory; thank Presi- 
dent Taylor for his leadership; endorse the Good 
Bill providing for a national budget system; de- 
clare it to be the sense of the association that the 
excess profits tax be repealed; express the thanks 
of the association to E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., who furnished the badges for 


the meeting; and declare in favor of the princi 
ple of rotation in office for members of the boar: 
of trustees. There was some discussion of the 
last named resolution, which was adopted by « 
vote of sixty to fifteen. 

Chairman Preisch also presented three resolv 
tions on which the resolutions committee took 
no action. These were: Endorsing the Wads 
worth-Kelly Bill providing for universal military 
training; the pending bill increasing the salarie: 
of officers of the army, navy and marine corps; 
and some form of relief for all ex-service men. 
All three resolutions were adopted. There wa: 
some opposition to declaring for universal mili- 
tary training, but the ayes were largely in th: 
majority. 

Two additional resolutions were adopted, 
amending the bylaws so as to increase the dues 
from $50 to $75 and the fees of the Bureau of 
Information from $50 to $60. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The closing session, which made an unavoid 
ably late start, first listened to the report of the 
arbitration committee presented by Chairman |J 
B. Montgomery. 


Report of Arbitration Committee 


The report of the committee of arbitration was 
very brief, stating that few matters have been 
brought before it during the year, but recom 
mending strongly that the arbitration feature of 
the association be taken advantage of to a 
greater extent by the members. It was suggested 
that it would be of great advantage for the asso 
ciation to have an arrangement with other prom- 
inent associations whereby matters which would 
properly come up for arbitration should be handled 
by a joint arbitration committee from the various 
associations. 


Report of Ocean Marine Committee 


Chairman F. R. Gilbert of the ocean marine 
committee not being present the report was or- 
dered spread on the minutes. Some of the fea- 
tures of the report follow: 

Due to the very small export business during 
the year the ocean marine committee report was 
very brief. Vessels, either for foreign trade or 
for the eoastwise trade, have been very difficult 
to secure and, consequently, lumber that ordi- 
narily would be offered in foreign markets is be- 
ing sold in the rail markets. Coastwise tonnage 
has been scarce, and it has been possible to get 





H. W. McDONOUGH, BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Elected Second Vice President 


higher rates. elsewhere, for the vessels whic 

formerly plied in this trade have been withdraw 

This situation bids fair to change, however, anu 
as the railroads will undoubtedly ask for and 1 

ceive a considerable advance the report urges 
that lumbermen encourage water competition i: 
every way possible. Water competition wit’: 
railroads should tend to reduce rates or keep the 
down and also prevent serious delays caused by 
ear shortage, embargoes etc. 

Secretary Perry then read a telegram from 
Orrin Lester, associate director of the war sav- 
ings division, Treasury Department, requesting 
the wholesalers to endorse its thrift and produc- 
tion campaign. This was done immediately by 2% 
unanimous vote. 
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Report of Trade Relations Committee 


The report of the trade relations committee, 
presented by Chairman O. E. Yeager, made some 
‘yteresting observations regarding developments 

thin the year which, due to the many factors 

a1 unusual nature, brought up a number of 
lems. Many matters were referred to the 
ciation affecting contracts of sale. Some of 
difficulties resulted from unforeseen labor 
nditions and very difficult car shortage prob- 
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lems, but the report says that there were some 
lumbermen who seemed to refuse to carry out 
their contracts simply because the market had 
gone against them. Continuing, it said: 

With such erratic market conditions as have 
ensued this last year there are bound to be some 
breaches in trade ethics, but the time may come 
when these conditions will change, and we hope 
our customers will then evince the same tendency 
toward fairness in observing the fair trade rela- 
tions basis that has always been a fundamental 
principle with us. In standing between their cus- 
tomers and the sources of lumber supply whole- 
salers have always had to assume losses which 
often have run into substantial amounts, but this 
has been regarded as one of the risks and respon- 
sibilities coming to a wholesale distributer. With 
sources of supply gradually getting further from 
the centers of consumption, the wholesale lumber- 
man as a merchandiser of lumber is, without ques- 
tion, a more important economical necessity than 
ever before. 

In conelusion the report recommended that the 
spirit of codperation and constructive trade rela- 
tions which have existed between the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and other 
associations may be maintained and amplified. 


Report of Hardwood Inspection Committee 


The report of the committee on hardwood in- 
spection was brief, but told in expressive lan- 
age that during the last year the long sought 
miform rules covering inspection of hardwood 
lumber has been attained. The report said in 
part regarding this: 
While it has taken about twenty years to bring 
iis about, the membership of the National Whole- 
saler Lumber Dealers’ Association is probably 
vare of the many conflicting interests that have 
id to be considered, and, that when you take into 
ount that the manufacture of hardwood covers 
territory reaching from Maine to Louisiana and 
judes so many different woods, it has been Some 
k to get a set of rules that is fair not only to the 
iucer, but the wholesaler and consumer, All 
these interests have been consulted and have 
ed form the rules now in use. These rules 
m to be giving general satisfaction. 
President Taylor next called upon D. O. An- 
‘erson, president of the North Carolina Pine As- 
ciation, which he said postponed its annual 
eting so as not to conflict with the whole- 
rs. Mr. Anderson gave a pleasing greeting 
behalf of his association, which he said recog- 
s the place of the wholesalers in the industry 
id its members do more business thru the whole- 
r than those of any other association. While 
‘ploring existing conditions, as did most of 
hose who spoke at the meetings, he was decided- 
optimistie. 
TY) . . 
Dan McLachlin, new president of the Cana- 
‘an Lumbermen’s Association was next pre- 
nted. He extended a hearty greeting and an 
ivitation to the wholesalers to look him up in 
‘ttawa. He said that conditions in the industry 
Canada are virtually the same as in the 
nited States. Production in the Ottawa sec- 
“on Is about 50 percent of what it was in prewar 
‘mes and it is hard to get cars to ship lumber. 


Report of Railroad and Transportation Committee 


B. C. Currie, chairman of the railroad and 


transportation committee presented a report, fol- 
lowing a conference here Tuesday, in which he 
pointed out the necessity of building up the traffic 
bureau and making it national in scope and ef- 
fectiveness. Many members use other bureaus 
and associations in traffic matters. Mr. Currie 
urged that these members support their own 
traffic bureau by expanding and improving it. 
To make the bureau as effective as it should be, 
he said would require an expenditure of probably 
$20,000 the first year. The report and recom- 
mendations were referred to the board of trustees 
with a recommendation that increased traffic fa- 
cilities be provided, the recommendation being 
incorporated in a resolution. 


Presents Report of Transportation Bureau 


W. S. Phippen, traffic manager, presented the re- 
port of the transportation bureau, which was 
very comprehensive and told in definite form of 
the activities of that department during the year. 
The activities of the bureau in relation to de- 
murrage rules were related and the subject of 
diversions and reconsignment was dealt with at 
length. The bureau also took the matter of side- 
track agreements up vigorously with the Railroad 
Administration and with equal vigor resisted at- 
tempts on the part of the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the carriers to secure an additional light- 
erage charge on lumber and forest products at 
New York. The matter of rules for marking 
less than carload shipments received attention 
and the report called attention to the fact that 
some shippers have overcome the inconvenience 
of existing regulations by the use of a set of 
type in which is set up the name and destination, 
which then is stamped on the material sent forth. 

The car supply is receiving attention, and it is 
expected that before long some relief will be 
secured. The matter of rates naturally received 
much attention, and the report announced that 
the committee expected a tariff would be pub- 
lished before long establishing thru rates on 
forest products from stations on the Canadian 
Northern Railway to points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and other lines. During the year, 889 
freight claims, aggregating $27,379, were handled. 
The report concluded with the statement that 
with the return of the railroads to corporate con- 
trol and management an improvement in trans- 
portation conditions may be expected, altho this 
naturally will take time. 


Discusses Conditions on West Coast 


Ralph C. Angell, of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
Raymond, Wash., discussed ‘‘ West Coast Condi- 
tions’’ in a breezy way that captured the whole- 
salers bodily. He had a dream enroute from 
New York to Washington in which he inter- 
viewed St. Peter at Heaven’s gate and the good 
saint said he had thought of getting rid of the 
gaudy peal pavements and of putting down price- 
less wood paving blocks. Mr. Angell predicted 
that within ten years at least 50 percent of the 
lumber the wholesalers present would handle would 
come from the Northwest. Last year many 
mills shipped 50 percent of their product to Chi- 
cago and east of that point. His mill, the Willapa 
Lumber Co., shipped 65 percent to this section. 
He said there are 650,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing Douglas fir timber and eastern wholesalers 
need not fear the supply will be exhausted. 

In closing, Mr. Angell invited the wholesalers 
to visit the Coast next year, and promised them 
a trip from Coos Bay, Oregon, to Vancouver, B. 
C., without losing sight of big trees, and further- 
more to buy them all a drink in Vancouver. 


Retailers Assure Wholesalers of Codperation 


President H. D. Gould, of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
next expressed appreciation for the codperation 
between the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and his association during the last 
year. He said the wholesalers may rest assured 
that the high standard of ethics demanded by the 
arbitration committee is applied to the retailers 
as well as to them. The New York State retail- 
ers, Mr. Gould said, did not want prices to go 
too high. ‘‘We want to work with your associa- 
tion, and both of us to have a definite place in 
the industry,’’ concluded Mr. Gould. 

President R. J. Myers, of the Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association, delivered optimistic 
greeting. He said he would not dare return home 
if he said anything pessimistic here. ‘‘We are 
going ahead with an unafraid optimism,’’ he 
said. 


Hardwood Association President Speaks 


Charles A. Goodman, president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, told the gather- 
ing that that organization had made wonderful 
progress during the last year and has gained over 
a hundred new members since its last annual 
meeting. He spoke of the uniform rules adopted 
by the National and American hardwood associa- 
tions. For the adoption of these rules, which 
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Dry Hardwoods? 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to ship quick: 


3 cars 6/4” 1s—2s Hard Maple 

2 cars 6/4” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
lcar 4/4” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
2 cars 5/4” Good No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
3 cars 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
lcar 8/4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
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2 cars 4/4” No. 3 Common Birch 

lecar 10/4” & 12/4” No. 3 Common Oak 

lcar 8/4” No. 3 Common Oak 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock ai all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 
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Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship _floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, + Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 


rames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 
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The Coulter Lumber Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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have proved highly beneficial, Mr. Goodman said 
credit is most largely due to the late T. M. 
Brown, whose untimely death was a serious loss 
to the industry. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee was 
presented by Arthur E. Lane, of New York, 
chairman. The report was adopted and trustees 
were elected as follows: 

For three years—William H. Schuette, Pittsburgh ; 
S. C. Major, Memphis; A. 4 —— Norfolk ; Fred- 
erick L. Brown, Chicago ; Clark, Toronto; John 
McLeod, Buffalo; Robert Be thy New York; ‘to fill 
the unexpired term of T. M. Brown, deceased, ‘Charles 
H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

John W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., was unani- 
mously recommended by vote of the association for 
president. F. R. Underhill, Philadelphia, and 
Nelson R. Walcott, Providence, R. I., were named 
as a committee to introduce the president-elect. Mr. 
McClure responded in a_ graceful speech of 
acceptance in which he pledged his best efforts to 
the upbuilding of the association and asked for 
the hearty codperation of the entire membership. 

C. V. McCreight and A. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, 
introduced the first vice president-elect, William H. 
Schuette, who also made an eloquent and impressive 
speech of acceptance. Following some announce- 
ments the convention then adjourned. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURIANS: HOLD ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 25.—Because of 
the lateness in arrival of many lumbermen, the 
scheduled morning and afternoon sessions of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation were combined in a single session, held in 
the afternoon. After the singing of ‘‘America’’ 
and invocation, Rev. A. B. Carson delivered the 
address of welcome, incidentally urging that lum- 
bermen study the future lumber needs of the coun- 
try. Charles C. England, of Festus, responded. 

President Charles E. Kiefner, of Perryville, de- 
livered a notably able and interesting address. He 
said he hoped that elevated lumber prices would 
result in elevated lumber yards, and suggested 
better sheds and show rooms, and the carrying of 
full lines of building materials. The report of 
Secretary J. S. N. Farquhar, of Fredericktown, 
showed the present membership to be seventy-six, 
there being only seven non-members in all south- 
east Missouri. 

After the business routine was disposed of the 
convention listened with interest to James R. 
Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, who advised dealers to 
buy according to their requirements but not to 
attempt to speculate in lumber. Will Funck, of 
St. Louis, spoke, urging ‘‘ pep and purpose.’’ Louis 
L. Ott, of Jefferson City, told of some advertising 
methods that he had used with success. Ed Fergu- 
son, Blytheville, Ark., believed that lumbermen 
should lead in the movement for organization of 
second mortgage corporations and foster every 
other means of financing home building. J. W. 
Trieschman, Paragould, Ark., concluded the pro- 


gram with a discussion of the cost of doing busi- 
ness A Hoo-Hoo concatenation is to be held to- 
night, with nine candidates. This will take place 
at the Elks’ Building, where the business sessions 
of the convention also are held. 


SHINGLE MEN TO VISIT RETAILERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—A plan approved 
by E. C. Miller, of the Grays Harbor Shingle Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., is well calculated to place shingle 
manufacturers in close and intimate touch with re- 
tailers thruout the United States. Mr. Miller has 
been doing constructive work ever since his selec- 
tion as president of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and his latest 
idea is merely in line with the general policy of 
making the consuming public acquainted with the 
main points of the red cedar shingle. Mr. Miller 
says: 

Realizing the necessity for a closer knowledge of 
actual conditions prevailing among the retail trade, 
and with a keen desire to establish a better under- 
standing between the shingle manufacturer and the 
retail shingle dealer, plans are under way for the 
organization of a special party of fifty shingle manu- 
facturers to travel by private car and to be in attend- 
ance at the entire series of next season’s retail lumber 
dealers’ conventions. 

It is planned also to visit such institutions as the 
United — Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., and the Underwriters’ Laboratory at Chicago, 
and to hold conferences with the officers of all retail 
dealers’ conventions. 

For several years the retail dealers in certain sec- 
tions of the country have followed the plan of con- 
ducting excursions into the different lumber produc- 
ing districts. The shingle manufacturers are beginning 
to realize that it is just as incumbent upon themselves 
to visit with the dealers and acquaint themselves with 
retail trade conventions. 








BEAUTIFUL POSTER BOOSTS SHINGLES 


SEATTLE, WaSH., March 20.—From the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion there will presently emerge one of the hand- 
somest posters ever printed. It is entitled, ‘‘I am 
the Red Cedar Shingle Home.’’ The initial issue, 
which carries 10,000 copies, will be distributed 
among Rite-Grade dealers all over the United 
States, for the purpose of adorning offices wherever 
this red cedar product is sold. The poster meas- 
ures 18x22 inches, and portrays a handsome resi- 
dence, along with descriptive text, standing out on 
an unobtrusive tinted background ‘of shingles. The 
general effect is most pleasing. The text, which 
was written by J. S. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch, is: 

My beauty I owe to artistic design, to pleasant sur- 

roundings and to a wise selection of materials. Rain, 
hail and snow will ever be deflected by my enduring 
cedar shingle roof. Winter’s severest cold and sum- 
mer’s intensest heat shall never penetrate my shingle 
overcoat to make uncomfortable the dear ones I pro- 
tect. 
My best friends are pretty flowers, green grass, the 
sky above and little children. Comfort and shelter 
I bring to those who dwell within me or those who 
view me from without. 

I'll bring the same joys to you if you will but 
choose well the materials that go to make me up. 
To be sure of my giving greatest satisfaction insist 
that every shingle be ‘“Rite-Grade inspected,” and ask 
your dealer what grades will serve you best. 











1 AM THE RED CEDAR SHINGLE HOME> 








PART OF POSTER TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
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WORKING HARD FOR H00-H00 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 20.—There has recently 
»yeen an awakening in Hoo-Hoo spirit on the north 
Pacific coast due to the efforts of Richard A. Hiscox, 
of San Francisco, Snark of the Universe, whose hope 
:‘t is to see during his incumbency a rejuvenation of 
the order in the Pacific Northwest, and also to the 
recent visit for this purpose of H. R. Isherwood, 
cecretary-treasurer of the order. 

Particularly at Portland has there been a marked 
awakening in the interest of the order, because of 
the loyal efforts of the old 
lioo-Hoo of that section, 
especially John R. Bertholf, 
newly appointed vicegerent 
for the northern Oregon 
district. Mr.  Bertholf, 
who is with the Hart-Wood 





JOHN R. BERTHOLF, 


New Vicegerent for the © 
Northern Oregon District. 





Lumber Co. at Portland, is |™ 
a live wire and if he con- 
tinues at the pace he has 
started he will set an ex- 
ample that Hoo-Hoo else-|§ 
where might well emulate. 
At the recent concatenation |@ 
in Portland, twenty-six pur- 
blind kittens had their eyes 
opened in Hoo-Hoo land. Mr. Bertholf went to Seattle 
to assist in the concatenation that was held there. He 
is now with the Hoo-Hoo of Portland to arrange a golf 
tournament in the near future in which Hoo-Hoo 
golfers of Portland will compete with Hoo-Hoo golf 
fiends of Grays Harbor, Seattle and other lumber 
centers on the north Coast, and in the summer it is 
planned to hold a Hoo-Hoo athletic tournament in 
Portland in which competition will be invited from 
Hoo-Hoo all over the Coast. Mr. Bertholf plans big 
things for Hoo-Hoo and those who know him feel that 
he will make good. 

“Jack” Bertholf is a native of New York, a graduate 
in 1901 of Harvard, coming to the north Pacific coast 
a year later and starting in to learn the lumber busi- 
ness with Wilson Brothers & Co. at their mill at 
Aberdeen, Wash. He was with different mill and log- 
ging concerns on Grays Harbor and was then for a 
number of years with the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association, of Seattle, in its lumber department, and 
later was with Wilcox, Peck & Hughes, at San Fran- 
cisco. He began his association with the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co. when it was organized and altho away 
from it for several years has been connected with its 
Portland office for the last four years. In California 
Hoo-Hoo has continued very strong, but it might be 
well for California Hoo-Hoo to keep an eye on Mr. 
Bertholf during the coming twelve months. 


HANDLING COAST TIMBER LANDS 


PORTLAND, OrRE., March 20.—J. O. Storey is 
again devoting his time largely to the handling of 
timber lands, in which he has large interests in 
Oregon and British Columbia, with offices in the 
Oregon Hotel Building, Portland, Ore. Mr. Storey 
is a born lumberman and timberman, having 
started as a boy about ten or eleven years old 
bundling lath in the mills at LaCrosse, Wis., when 
LaCrosse was one of the 
big white pine lumber 
manufacturing points of 

North. Mr. Storey 
went west in 1900, organ- 
izing the Wind River 
Lumber Co. and building 
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its mill at Cascade Locks, 
Ure., and constructing the 
dam on Wind River across 
the Columbia on _ the 
Washington side out of 
Which he drove the first 
‘ogs. Three years later 
disposed of his interests in that concern and 
nt to Monohan, Wash., near Seattle, where he 
remained three years, operating there as the Allen 
« Nelson Mill Co., selling out to the Bratnober in- 
crests, which still operate the plant. 

Mr. Storey then went to Portland and with J. C. 
and George M. Bracher, as the Storey-Bracher 
‘umber Co, handled timber lands and Mr. Storey 
ganized the Portland, Eugene & Eastern Rail- 
, building the electric line in Eugene and ex- 
nding it to Springfield. He also built the electric 
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lines in Albany and Salem, all of which were later 
connected by an interurban line extending from 
Portland to Eugene. Mr. Storey at that time sold 
timber to the Potter Palmer estate, Chicago, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, C. W. Stimson, 
Seattle, and others. Later he operated for several 
years on the Tacoma Eastern Railway, now part 
of the Milwaukee system, near Tacoma. Disposing 
of his interests there, two years ago, he went to 
Toledo, Ore., where he became interested in the 
Yaquina Bay Railway & Lumber Co., operating a 
mill, railroad and electrie light plant at Toledo. 
This was afterwards changed to the Fischer-Storey 
Lumber Co. The mill burned in June, 1919, and 
is now being rebuilt. Mr. Storey is now disposing 
of his interests there and has gone back into his 
old love, handling timber propositions. From his 
long experience he is thoroly familiar with timber 
from Oregon to British Columbia. He believes 
that the oatlook is bright for western timber and 
that a few years will see much eastern and southern 
capital put in western timber, not only for invest- 
ment but more particularly for actual lumbering 
operations. 


TIMBER STAND OF LOUISIANA 


New Orweans, LA., March 22.—The Louisiana 
State board of affairs has made public the follow- 
ing comparative tables showing the total acre- 
ages and vaiues v* Louisiana’s standing timber for 
the years 1918 and 1919. The hardwood classifica- 
tion includes oak, cottonwood, tupelo, ash, red gum, 
willow and a few other species: 

Timber Acreage Estimated Value 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Pine ..... 7,336,602 7,472,671 $103,424,291 $112,190,764 
Cypress.. 1,310,656 1,546,693 16,321,906 15,856,545 
Hardw’ds 3,844,331 4,072,649 40,749,216 43,558,583 


Totals. .12,491,589 13,092,013 $160,495,413 $171,605,892 
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Of Fort Dodge Iowa. Newly 
elected secretary - treas- 
urer of Northwestern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. He is asso- 
ciated with his father in 
the E. H. Williams Lum- 
ber Co., of Fort Dodge. 

















PENNSYLVANIA SAFETY CONGRESS MEETS 


HARRISBURG, Pa., March 22.—The sessions of the 
Pennsylvania Safety Congress were opened here 
yesterday with religious services, and in several 
churches the importance of the matter was used 
as a text for sermons. The meetings at the capitol 
began today with addresses on the cost of indus- 
trial accidents and loss thru lack of coéperation. 
Governor Sproul, Charles M. Schwab and Mayor 
Babcock, of Pittsburgh, were to speak tonight. On 
Tuesday, Vice President Atterbury, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, will preside at a meeting at which 
utilities will be discussed. This congress is of espe- 
cail interest to manufacturing lumbermen, planing 
mill men, and in fact to all because of the vital 
interest to their trade, and several lumbermen are 
in attendance, some as representatives of lum- 
ber organizations. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


WINCHESTER, Ky., March 22.—R. D. Baker and 
J. M. McLemore have purchased a large boundary of 
land on the Carr’s Fork extension of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad in Virginia. The railroad will be 
extended about two miles, the mines opened and saw- 
mills erected. Several miles of re-lay steel will be 
used and an experienced sawyer and lumber inspector 
employed. 

2R0CKINGHAM, N. C., March 23.—The Snow Lumber 
Co., of High Point, N. C., has purchased the timber 
rights on a 14,000 acres tract, known as the Leak- 
Everett tract, from the Richmond County Land & 
Development Co. 

ASTORIA, ORE., March 18.—The Leads-Malone Log- 
ging Co. has purchased the M. J. Kinney holdings in 
the upper Lewis and Clark River district. These tracts 
are said to contain about 30,000,000 feet of fir and 
spruce. 

InoN MOUNTAIN, MICH., March 22.—The Von Platen 
Lumber Co. has purchased 173,000 acres from the 
Ayer estate of Boston. The land lies in four Upper 
Peninsula counties, Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon and 
Houghton, and consists of 110,000 acres of timber and 
the rest cut-over lands. 











Retail 
Profits 


these days depend a good deal on the volume 

of business done and that undoubtedly ex- 

plains the retail lumberman’s tendency to 

: the handling of substi- 

(3) tutes for lumber. But 

p in your anxiety to get 

all che business you can 

from your community, 

you should see to it first 

that you let no 

lumber business es- 
cape you. 


A Good 
Field 


Open to 
Dealers 


now, brought about by 
the present day home- 
builder looking more to 
artistic effects, is that 
of specializing in Fine - 
ish. Here is a line 
where you can make 
your experience and 
knowledge cash ina 
nice profit for you:— 


Birch 


The Peer 
of Woods 


for Inter- 
3 s a 
ior Finish 
The manufacturers of 
thiswood have perfected 
their methods of manu- 
facturing so that their 
products meet the most 
critical demands of 
builders. They have ex- 
perimented with Birch 
in every conceivable 
way to determine the 
uses for which it is best 
suited—and when they 
tell you to push it for 
interior finish they 
have good reasons. Ask 
any of the firms shown 
below to tell you their 
reasons and to send you 
the 10 Birch Panels— 
showing different finish- 
es it takes to perfection. 














MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., | 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinela i Wells, Mich. 


ler, Wis. | 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., | WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., 
inette, Wis. | yward, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY, BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill Nahama, Mich. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Goodman, Wis. Blackwell, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. | B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 

Chassell, Mich. ausau, Wi 
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Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries. 


Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Ga. 


ee ee 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes = | cargo cand have Special Department handling 


OREIGN 


Brokers-Agents 
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G. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 


MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 
Italy for sale of 


Red and Sap Gum 
Cuban Mahogany 
Honduras Mahogany 
Spanish Cedar 





Logs 


and 
Lumber 


Offers solicited including usual 
commission C. I. F. Genoa. 





Cable Address, Sanguettola, Milan 


Ase coe 














Ebony, Mangrove - bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U. S. 


Ebony comes in logs 7' to I1' long with aver- 
age wt. of 500k. g. and over. Agents wanted. 


a G tal (Celebes) 
J. CAFFIN, DUICH EAST INDIES 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS AND AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 


17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 


CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Universal Edition) and A. B. C. Sth Edition. 




















J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 


Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Incorp. 1916 
Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 









Great Britain Building Railroad Wagons 

LONDON, ENGLAND, March 5.—It is reported here 
that the British railroad companies, after several years 
of inactivity in this connection first on account of the 
war and subsequently because of the general hesitancy 
that has hampered all business in more or less degree, 
are at last placing large orders for railroad wagons, 
and that the wagon building concerns are actively em- 
ployed, with a consequent quickening on the timber 
market. Two and a half by 7-inch deals, for instance, 
from being very plentiful suddenly became very scarce 
and rose in value by £4 to £5 in the course of a month. 
It is, however, not expected that much foreign timber 
will be required for the wagon construction program, 
at least not for some time, for there is plenty of 
homegrown wood on the market and this is largely 
used for framing. This homegrown wood, because of 
its plentifulness on the market, while not being weak 
for some time had not exhibited any especial strength ; 
but the big orders for wagon timbers of all sizes which 
have recently come forth have had a wonderful firming- 
up effect. 

This renewed activity on the part of the railroad 
wagon building concern is very gratifying to the 
British business world. The acute wagon shortage 
which has prevailed ever since the armistice was signed 
has been a great detriment to the resumption of normal 
business, has resulted in serious congestion at all the 
ports of the country, has been responsible for great 
scarcity of necessary commodities in one center while 
barely a hundred miles away there would be an abun- 
dance of these very commodities, but which could not 
be transported to the place in need. The evils of 
lack of transportation facilities are many and great, 
and Great Britain has about learned them all. 

With the increase in operating railroad wagons port 
conditions of course will be gradually relieved and 
the restrictions on shipping removed. The import and 
export trade is a heavy sufferer from the present 
situation, and any improvement in the railroad freight 
service will be a boon to it. 


LO 


Wooden Houses Not Viewed with Favor 


Altho much has appeared in the British press during 
the last few months in favor of the construction of 
large numbers of wooden buildings as a means of re- 
lieving the housing shortage, and altho a considerable 
number of such houses may eventually be built in the 
United Kingdom, Consul General W. Stanley Hollis at 
London advises the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington, D. C., that in the opinion 
of experienced builders with whom he has been in 
consultation they will never become popular, ‘for 
the reason that they are not suitable to the English 
climate.’”’ Furthermore, capitalists who have land to 
build upon are not in favor of putting up “cheap and 
short-lived structures ;” they prefer to erect substantial 
buildings which will last for at least a hundred years, 
A type of wooden house, made to architects’ plans 
and built from the ground up by experienced carpen- 
ters, with walls plastered and backplastered, and of 
the type which can be kept warm by furnace, steam, 
or hot-water heating, when the thermometer is below 
zero, might be popularized here if it could be built 
cheaper or quicker than a house of brick or stone 
after the British pattern; but this, according to the 
best practical authorities in the building trade in 
London, can not be done at present, in the first place 
because carpenters are one class of labor that is 
“woefully scarce” in Great Britain. The present ex- 
change and high freight rates are also great factors in 
the failure to popularize wooden houses in the United 
Kingdom, as cheapness can not be made an argument 


eee 


Plasterers’ Lath in the United Kingdom 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 5.—The United States is 
not the only country in which lath are high in price, 
as is well illustrated by a comparison of past and 
present values of this article in Great Britain. Before 
the war the ¥,x1l-inch ‘plasterers’ laths,” as they are 
here called, commanded an f.o0.b. price of 6d. per 
bundle and retailed at 9d. and 10d., which works out 
at £6.6s. per standard, f. 0. b., and £9.9s. and £10.10s. 
per standard retail. During the war, when house- 
building was suspended, the market for lath was vir- 
tually nonexistent; but now, with the present great 
spurt in housing construction, a lively demand has 
sprung up and have sent lath prices soaring. A few 
weeks ago they sold at 8s per bundle retail, or about 
£37 per standard, which is an advance of practically 
400 percent above prewar prices; and since then they 
have advanced 50 to 60 percent over that, sales being 
made at up to 4s. 9d. per bundle, or £60 per standard. 
In a few cases 5s. a bundle have been paid, and un- 
doubtedly this will soon be the general price. As will 
be seen, lath at this time bring fully as much or more 
than do 8x9-inch deals, altho the intrinsic value is 
considerably less. 

The only available supplies at this time come from 
Sweden and, as is well known, the Swedes are ruthless 
in taking advantage of their present monopoly on the 
timber trade; but the British trade are looking for 
Finnish lath, as well as lumber, soon to put in a more 
extensive appearance on the market, which undoubt- 
edly will have the effect of lowering prices. Not that 


the Finnish shippers show any inclination whatever 
to sacrifice stock; on the contrary, their c.i. f. quota- 
tions run as near the top as is possible in view of 
Swedish competition, and their lath just now are 
offered at 3s. 6d. and 3s. 9d. ¢. i. f. per bundle. 

But the British trade welcomes Finnish shipments, 
for the reason that the Finns need the money worse 


than the Swedes do, and to get it are willing to unc+r 
sell the latter and thereby will function, when th:ir 
shipments begin to come thru in larger volume, to boi 
prices down a bit, even tho at levels until recen*!, 
unheard of in British trade circles. 


Vessel Market Continues Slow 


A moderate amount of chartering of steam tonna:> 
was reported during the last week in the European a.) 
South American coal trade, but in all other trades 
there was very little doing, say Cornish & Co., Nvy 
York freight brokers, in their bulletin for March °°. 
A moderate demand prevails for additional carries, 
mostly for coal cargoes, but, while rates are quotal'y 
steady, in general the situation is favorable to sh'»- 
pers. Boats offer freely both for prompt and forward 
delivery, with owners showing a preference for cic 
cargoes. 

In the sailing vessel market there has been nothing 
new or interesting, and a very limited amount of chs r- 
tering. Lumber freights to the West Indies, South 
America and Europe offer moderately, and there are a 
few orders for coal carriers to West India ports, but 
from all other sources the demand for tonnage is 
unusually light. Rates show but few changes from 
the figures last quoted, and the tonnage supply is 
ample for all known requirements. 

The British schooner Randfontein, 799 tons, has 
been chartered to carry lumber from the Gulf to Ire- 
land at $40. 


Big Business If Bottoms Are Available 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 20.—An enormous cargo 
business would undoubtedly be done by Northwestern 
mills this year if they could get enough bottoms to 
carry the orders offered. This is the opinion of M. A. 
Wyman, sales manager for the Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co., who reports good inquiries from Aus- 
tralia, South America, China and Japan and, in a 
lesser degree, from South Africa. 

“Within the next three months,” he states, “prob- 
ably 25,000,000 feet of lumber will be moved from the 
Northwest to Australia, most of it from Puget Sound. 
Australia’s orders would be much heavier were it not 
for the bottom shortage. Some orders have been 
placed by South Africa, but British Columbia gets the 
majority of them because of the exchange situation. 
The Orient has bought a lot of lumber within the last 
few months, but it has done little business with 
American mills lately because charter rates have 
gone up $5 and lumber has advanced about the same 
amount.” 

Mr. Wyman says the west coast of South America 
will be a good customer of Puget Sound mills this 
year. Several cargoes, totaling millions of feet, have 
been shipped there this year from Bellingham and 
other business is in prospect. California, he asserts, 
is buying heavily in the Northwest and he predicts 
it will be heavily in the market for the rest of the 
year. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, CALiF., March 19.—The San Fran- 
cisco office of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. reports an improvement in export business, sales 
since March 1 having averaged about 1,000,000 feet 
aday. The biggest single buyer has been Japan. Ther 
is every indication that more tonnage will be availabiec 
for lumber each month. More ships are offering, iu- 
cluding a number of steamers that are getting aroun?’ 
here from the Atlantic without return cargoes. Some 
will take part cargoes of lumber to the Orient anid 
elsewhere. There is some increase in exports to United 
Kingdom and several steamers are listed to load part 
eargoes of jumber. The Steel Maker has 1,600,000 fec' 
booked, and the Magician 2,000,000 feet. Probably 
other parcel lots will be added to both steamers. 
Freight rates are still high, but vessels are offering 
at established rates and the situation is more favo’- 
able to shippers. 

Redwood export business is quiet, but the mills ha:° 
been filling their old contracts and will take on ne” 
business later in the year. Parcel shipments are bein: 
made to various countries. Export prices, based on t 
present strong domestic market are unchanged. R¢ 
wood ties are in fair demand and prices are bei! 
maintained. 

The offshore freight market is very firm with rat 
unchanged, Coasting lumber freights are very fir 
More steam schooners are needed to handle shipmen 
from the northern mills to California ports. Coa 
wise freight qutations are now $9 from Puget Sou 
or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $10.50 © 
southern California ports. 














Shipping Notes from Oregonian Port 


PoRTLAND, OrE., March 19.—The two 6-masted s2 
ing schooners Oregon Fir and Oregon Pine, launche! 
last month by the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. ane 
purchased from the Emergency Fleet Corporation | 
Grant Smith & Co., have been chartered by J. J. Moo 
& Co., of San Francisco, to carry lumber from the 
Columbia River to Australia at $40 per thousand an? 
to return with coal cargoes to Honolulu at $9 a to 
The schooners are now receiving their rigging and wi! 
begin loading about April 15 at the mill of the Penic- 
sula Lumber Co., adjoining the shipyard where they 
were built, originally to be equipped as steamers, unt*r 
the names of Cessa and Cetys. They will carry about 
2,500 600 feet of lumber each. 

Charles Belknap, president of the newly formed 
General Steamship Corporation of San Francisco, is i 
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Portland to get shippers interested in his line, which, 
it is proposed, shall give regular sailings to Mexican, 
Central and South American ports on a 20-day schedule, 
He wants local shippers to take a small amount of 
«tock to demonstrate that they are really interested in 
the welfare of the proposed line. This has been done 
ot Seattle. The company has absorbed the entire 
interest of the A. O. Lindvig Co., operating the steam- 

; Sinaloa and Baja California, now flying the Nor- 
yegian flag. These two vessels are to be supplemented 
- three others, the Meriden, Wallingford and Silver- 
cde, and possibly more. The matter has been laid be- 
ore the local Chamber of Commerce. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with 

‘al offices in the Yeon Building, will dispatch a 
number of lumber cargoes from the Columbia River 
in the near future, according to W. J. Kuhl, local 
manager. The steamer Gibhart is coming to load at 
the Mills of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co. and the 
DuBois Lumber Co., for the west coast of South 
America; the motorship Malahat is loading at the 
mills of the Beaver Lumber Co. and the Westport 
Lumber Co. for Australia, and the sailing schooner 
Snow & Burgess is coming to load at the Hammond 
mill at Astoria for Australia. The steamer Anson 8. 
Brooke will load at the mills of the Portland Lumber 
Co., this city, and the Columbia River Lumber Co., 
Kalama, on the lower Columbia River, and at the 
Crossett-Western at Wauna, for Cuba. The company 
will also ship about 1,000,000 feet of lumber to China 
on the new steamer Angeles which is to load at the 
mill of the Peninsula Lumber Co... An unnamed 
Japanese steamer has been chartered to carry a cargo 
of Japanese square and clear flitches to Japan, and 
the steamer Florence Olson is due to arrive in about 
ten days to load a cargo of lumber for the west coast 
of South America. It will load at the mills of the 
Crossett-Western Lumber Co. and the Westport Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Kuhl says that as tonnage is getting 
easier the volume of offshore business is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

It has been announced that two Japanese steamers 
have been chartered by the Pacific Export Lumber Co. 
to load lumber here during April and May for the 
Orient, and that Dant & Russell will load the Japanese 
steamer Tomiura Maru and the Chinese steamer Hwati 
Jab for the Orient in the very near future. The 
steamer Cansumset will be here next week to load 
1,500,000 feet of lumber for Europe, part of the cargo 
to be furnished by the Peninsula Lumber Co. 





Gets Direct Service to the Orient 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 22.—For the first time in 
its history New Orleans has a direct regular service to 
and from the Orient. Announcement of the inaugura- 
tion of the new service was made last week by Neal M. 
Leach, vice president of the J. H. W. Steele Co., agents 
here for the Osaka Shosen Kaisha line, operating be- 
tween New Orleans, Kobe and Yokohama. The service 
will be regular, with at least one sailing a month both 
ways via the Panama Canal. The vessels, while they 
carry freight, will also carry some passengers, 

The new service has been talked of for some time 
and its actual establishment is regarded as another 
step in the development of trade between the Orient 
and the Mississippi Valley thru this port. With the 
opportunity of going direct from New Orleans travel 
between the two countries is expected to increase and 
this, resulting in a closer personal contact and a better 
mutual understanding, is depended on to build up a 
reciprocal commerce along permanent lines, 

The Osaka Shosen Kaisha has been operating vessels 
in the freight service between New Orleans and the 
Orient for more than a year. 





Clearances from Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 22.—Several vessels are 
ready to clear from this port, but a difficulty in get- 
ling crews is holding up the departure of the ships. 
Quite a fleet of vessels are now in port, and with the 
exception of two barges the entire number are here for 
‘umber or timber cargoes. 





St. ANDREWS, FLa., March 22.—Only one vessel 
‘leared from this port during the last week. This was 
the British steamer W. H. M. Bentley, cleared for Car- 
lenas, by the Stearns Lumber Co., with 343,219 super- 
fcial feet of lumber. 


~~ 


Wood Stave Pipe for Latin America 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—Another American 
product which may invade Latin America and help 
ome of those countries to develop many of their 
jitent resources is the wood stave pipe. A repre- 

ntative of that industry who has been in Washing- 

n for the last ten days conferring with officials here 

d with the diplomatic representatives of some of 

South American countries, left today for Cuba 

here he expects to spend some time and then go on 

Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil, 

This pipe would be laid for proposed extensive 
water supply, irrigation and power projects in these 
countries. Owing to the world-wide shortage of pro- 
luction the South American countries which have vast 
indeveloped resources have been taking active steps, 
‘t is pointed out, looking to the development of their 
natural wealth; and the question of water supply for 
ower and irrigation purposes is one of the big prob- 
tems to be solved. 

In many ways these South American countries are 
in the stage of the western part of the United States 
before the great railroad systems were built thru that 
territory. It is pvinted out that in these days wire- 
wound wood stave pipes were manufactured and laid 
‘o carry water from the foothills of the Rockies and 
the Caseade mountain ranges into the valleys for irri- 
gation and domestic uses. Great advances have been 





made since then in the use of this material, and it is 
believed that it can be made to serve the purposes of 
modern industry in Latin America. 





More Active Demand for Hardwoods 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 23.—English buyers, it is 
reported, are in the market here for 2,000,000 feet of 
white oak, but this stock is so scarce that if the order 
is accepted it will be necessary for a number of firms 
to pool their holdings, as they are permitted to do 
under the Webb Act. Orders have been placed in the 
South for 1,000,000 feet of dressed poplar for interior 
trim and other uses and an order for eight cars of 
gum lumber has been booked by local interests within 
the last few days for shipment to the United King- 
dom. Holland is reported as more active in the pur- 
chase of southern hardwoods, while demand from 
other European sources is described as rather spas- 
modic. J. H. Townshend, president of the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., says that agents of this 
company in Cincinnati, Helena, Ark., New Orleans, 
Louisville and other cities are booking considerably 
larger quantities of hardwood lumber for export and 
that “the situation, on the whole, is much brighter 
than a short time ago.” 


February Exports Show Decline 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—A decided drop 
in exports was the outstanding feature of the Feb- 
ruary foreign trade statement just issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. February exports amounted to 
$646,000,000, the smallest since October of last year, 
against $722,000,000 in the preceding month of Jan- 
uary and $585,000,000 in February of last year. Ex- 
ports during the eight months ended with February 
were $5,231,000,000, against $4,383,000,000 in the 
eight months of last year. 

February imports amounted to $467,000,000, against 
$474,000,000 in January of this year and $235,000,000 
in February a year ago. Imports during the eight 
months period ended with February amounted to $3,- 
235,000,000, against $1,933,000,000 a year ago. The 
imports during these eight months, representing two- 
thirds of the current fiscal year, exceeded by $140,- 
000,000 the imports during the entire fiscal year ended 
with June, 1919. 

Imports of gold during February were unusually 
small, amounting to only $4,473,000, against exports 
of $43,000,000. For the eight months period ended 
with February gold imports amounted to $43,000,000, 
against exports of $362,000,000. Silver imports 
amounted to $12,000,000 in February and $68,000,000 
in the eight months, while silver exports were $16,- 
000,000 for the month and $137,000,000 for the eight 
months ended with February. 








AN UNSIGNED full page advertisement appearing in a 
recent issue of a British timber trade journal reads 
as follows: “Do you know that in this country (Great 
Britain) there are more than 10,000,000 feet of Amer- 
ican black walnut, dry and ready for immediate con- 
sumption? That today American black walnut can be 
bought about 40 percent cheaper than mahogany; 
cheaper than American plain and quartered oak; 
cheaper than American whitewood?” 





Cardiff, thru which Welch port much American lum- 
ber moves into the United Kingdom, recently has been 
struck by a great shipping boom, which, says a Brit- 
ish journal, has given rise to many stories of office 
boys becoming millionaires overnight. One of the 
latest of these stories relates to a junior clerk who left 
a shipowner’s office, but returned in a few months and 
sent his card in to his former governor. On being 
received the late chief remarked: ‘Sorry I have no 
position to offer you,” to which the visitor replied: 
“Perhaps not, but I have one to offer you.” 





HYMENEAL 


BRIDGES-PETTIBONE. Leroy Bridges and Miss 
Genevieve Pettibone were united in marriage on 
March 18 at the home of the bride in Gulfport, Miss., 
tev. H. H. Sneed officiating. Mr. Bridges is con- 
nected with the paymaster’s office at the Gulfport 
Naval Station, while his bride is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Pettibone, the former being one 
of the best-known lumbermen in that section. He 
has been representative of the Edward Hines in- 
terests in Mississippi for some years with headquar- 
ters at Gulfport. 


SAMPLE-JONES. A social event of great inter- 
est in Lumber circles in Shreveport, La., was the 
wedding last week of Miss Sybil Frisby Jones and 
Samuel Guy Sample, both of that city. Mr. Sample 
is one of the stockholders of the Peavy-Byrnes com- 
panies and is interested in other lumber concerns. 
His bride is a sister of E. R. and J. Reese Jones, 
head officials of the Victoria Lumber Co. The mar- 
riage thus unites two families of prominence_in 
business and social affairs in that section. The 
bride was a leader in Red Cross work at Shreveport. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sample left immediately after the 
ceremony for an extensive honeymoon trip which 
will include Florida, Cuba and New York. 


WELLMAN-WARD; TAYLOR-WELLMAN. The 
family of Brit Wellman, lumberman of Ferguson, 
W. Va., received a surprise all around the other day, 
when by a strange coincidence his son, Elmer Well- 
man and Miss Hattie Ward, of Philadelphia, eloped, 
and his daughter, Miss Mabel Wellman, and Henry 
G. Taylor of Wayne, W. Va., followed suit, neither 
couple being aware of the other’s plans. But the 
most remarkable part of it is that the couples se- 
lected the same day and the same town and met at 
the office of the county clerk where they both went 
to secure their licenses. After the excitement was 
over they made it a double wedding and both 
couples returned home to receive the paternal 
blessing. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 











MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 


We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


Cable ad:—‘Plywood, Hull.” 
Codes:—A.B.C. 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman. 








Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 


5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, “Merriness” 
Lonon, E. C. 2 ndon 


Codes, ABC 5th Edition, 


Universal Western Union 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool” 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS AND LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C, 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 














SINGLETON, DUNN & CoO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracecharch Street, London, E. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cabfe Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Edition. A. 1. Telecode Liechers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St.,JGlasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Londoa,E.C. 
Cable Address: ““Brackridge,”” Glasgow, Cable Addcess: *Nivarium” Londen 
Agents forthe saleof all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in 
the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 

GLASGOW, 


CANT & KEM 9 SCOTLAND 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 
HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready-made answers to 
freight raes; reducing board feet to pieces and pieces 
to board feet; lineal feet to board measure, includi 
moulding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions an 
other valuable information on ing correct 
90 . size 4x9 (hi ket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A i fi l 431 So. Dearborn St., 
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Leading Lumber 


EXPORTER 











Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


Company 
VREDENBURGH, ALA. 











BLACKSWALNUT 


t I Cable Address: 
is ovr specialty. 


“KKOSSECO Cincinnati’’ 
THE 


. Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long- Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A, 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwood 


Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 


Cottonwood. 











Cable Address, Mansfield-Shrevenort A BC Code. 











Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address—"‘Pickwood” St. Louis. 











Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 


ape tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, “$1.50 up 


THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 
oderate rates, serviceby no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 


If inent lamb is i. 
will doubtless find him registered here. 
Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 




















BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—George Blanchard has 


sold the Lincoln Lumber Co., of Lincoln, Ark., to a 
firm who will continue the business under the same 
name. He has purchased an interest in the Fayette- 
ville Lumber & Cement Co. 

COLORADO. Ordway—T. H. Foley, head of the 
Foley Lumber Co., with headquarters in Pueblo, 
Colo., has sold his Ordway lumber yards to William 
Weimar and David Thimgan, who will operate un- 
der the name of Ordway Lumber & Mercantile Co., 
and will incorporate with a capital of $75,000. 

GEORGIA. Cartersville—The Rhyne _ Brothers 
Lumber Co. has sold its sash, door and planer ma- 
chinery to the Dillard-Moreland Lumber Co., which 
will continue the millwork plant. The Rhyne 
Brothers Lumber Co. will continue the retail and 
wholesale lumber and building material business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. W. Bryant and F. R. 
Masten have consolidated under the name of Bryant 
& Masten. 

Clifton—R. R. Meents & Sons succeed M. R. 
Meents in the lumber business. 

Mascoutah—George Draser has sold his lumber 
business to the Mascoutah Lumber Co. 

Prairie du Rocher—The Prairie du Rocher Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds the Connor Lumber Co. 

St. Charles—F. D. Lawrence & Son have sold out 
to P. D. Nichol. 

Trivoli—The Farmers’ Coéperative Co. succeeds 
the Trivoli Lumber & Implement Co. 

INDIANA. Ferdinand—The planing mill and 
lumber yards of J. H. Beckman & Sauer have been 
sold to Albert J. Reinacker, who will be assisted by 
his two sons in the management of the business. 
The company has added porch furniture to its other 
lines. 

IOWA. Council Bluffs—Anderson & Howard suc- 
ceed John Anderson in the lumber business. 

Fontanelle—The Fontanelle Lumber Co. has re- 
organized as the Farmers’ Coéperative Co. 

Jefferson—A. R. Gardiner succeeds John M. Bell 
in the luraber and building material business. 

Monroe—The C. H. Smith Lumber Co. is now the 
Smith-Barber Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Blair—Peter Ramsel has purchased 
the lumber yard of the Gordon Lumber Co 

Wichita—The Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co. 
has purchased the yard of the Morey Lumber Co. 
and will move into it about May 1. 

KENTUCKY. Harrodsburg—Bland & Walker 
succeed J. W. Bland in the lumber business. 


MICHIGAN. Newport—The McKenzie Vizard 
Co. is now McKenzie & Son. 
NEBRASKA. Gothenburg—Back & Williams 


succeed George Back in the lumber and coal busi- 
ness. 

OHIO. Blanchester—Robert Crosson has sold his 
lumber yard to T. A. Williamson. 

Canton—The Harrison Lumber Co. will take over 
the business of the Reliable Lumber Co. and will 
expend about $40,000 for improvements. 

OKLAHOMA. Shawnee—C. B. Billington, for- 
merly of Maud, Okla., has removed his headquarters 
to Shawnee. He recently purchased the yards at 
Macomb and Tribbey, Okla., from the Main Lumber 
Co. 


OREGON. Gold Hill—Ruttencutter & Knox, of 
Medford, Ore., have purchased the W. J. Smith saw- 
mills on Sardine Creek, six miles north of Gold Hill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Pineland—The Pineland 
Lumber Co. has absorbed the mills of J. I. Polk. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Clarence R. Pope, for 
three years a logging superintendent for the North- 
western Lumber Co., has purchased the North 
Branch Lumber Co.’s mill and logging camps near 
Chehalis and will operate. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—The Sagola Lumber 
Co.. of Sagola, Wis., has sold its holdings to the 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., of this city. 

Menominee—The Menominee Box & Lumber Co. 
has purchased the Stauber mill, north of this city, 
and will move the plant to Menominee. 

New Dublin—The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. has 
purchased the plant and holdings of the Dalton 
Lumber Co., and will equip the mills with new ma- 
chinery and operate at full capacity. 

Woodruff—The H. J. Brodock Hardware House is 
succeeded by the Woodruff Builders’ Supply Co. 

Elcho—The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the entire business of the Burton Mercan- 
tile Co. 

Rhinelander—William Hardell has sold his inter- 
est in the Rhinelander Box & Lumber Co. to W. A. 
Curtis, of Chicago. Mr. Hardell will engage in 
business at Rhinelander as a dealer in timber and 
cut-over lands. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Conway—Dawson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $60,000. 

Little Rock—Massery Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

COLORADO. Denver—Brush Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Derby—Derby Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—B. W. Hughes Timber 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

MARYLAND.  Baltimore—Elgin Bros., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $12,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—John H. Grant, 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Citizens’ Fuel & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; auto parts and acces- 
sories and builders’ supplies. 

Norway—O. Lumber Co., 

O'Callaghan Land & Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Gopher Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Hordville—Hordville Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


in- 


incorporated as 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Bath Beach Trim Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $6,000. 

Buffalo—Jackson & Tindle, incorporated; capital, 
$2,250,000; sawmills, lumber, etc. 

New York—Walsh Lumber Co., 
capital, $30,000. 

New York—Samuel Engel, incorporated; capital, 
$25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Unaka Timber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; development of 
— and lumber business in western North Caro- 
ina, 


OHIO. Canton—Harrison Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $115,000. 

Cincinnati—M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $1,100,000. 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati Wood Products Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Cleveland—Euclid Avenue Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $100,000. 

Warren—Home Lumber Co., 
from $40,000 to $60,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Kelso Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Seneca—Seneca Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

TEXAS.  Breckenridge—Dorsey Lumber & Rib 
Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to $60,008. 

Granger—J. S. Fox Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital $30,000. 

Plano—Plano Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$20,000 to $40,000. 

San Antonio—Cahill Lumber Co., 
capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Golden West Shingle 
Co., incorporated; capital, $7,000. 

Concrete—Gowdy-Kelly Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $8,000. 

Lake Burian—Bannerman-McGraw Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Seattle—Burkston-Stone Shingle Co., 
rated; capital, $3,000. 

Seattle—Seattle Spar & Boom Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Moseman Slaten 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manu- 
facture lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Glidden—Penoke Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

Plymouth—N. J. Braun Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

WYOMING. Laramie—Otto Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Camden—G. D. Elldridge is erect- 
ing a stave mill. 

Cotton Plant—The plant of the W. J. Loveless 
Veneer & Stave Co., recently destroyed by fire, will 
be rebuilt. 

Monticello—The Bewley & Porter Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated, will remodel the mill formerly 
operated by Mr. Bewley and will build a steam dry 
kiln and a planing mill. 

Piggott—The Myers Stave & Manufacturing Co. 
will build a stave plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Quincy—The Tiernan Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco, has taken over the McKenzie 
mill at Clio and is removing the machinery to Spring 
Garden, where its timber holdings are located. The 
company will erect buildings and organize crews 
for lumbering there. 

IOWA. Perry—The C. D. Marckres Lumber Co. 
will erect a lumber shed and office building. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The King Lawrence Lumber 
Co. has purchased the lumber yard of the Rock 
Island Lumber & Coal Co. and will build sheds. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—A gy site has been 
secured at 716 East Gray street by B. E. Baughman, 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, who will install $30,000 worth 
of machinery to manufacture refrigerators. He is 
forming a $150,000 company. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Hanson-Ward Veneer 
Co. is expanding its business and has acquired the 
plant formerly owned by the Bousfield Co. on Thirty- 
Seventh street. Extensive improvements are under 
way. 

NEBRASKA. Ponce—The Bauer-Henry Lumber 
Co. is planning improvements to the yard. A shed 
will be built. 

OHIO. Canton—The Harrison Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated, has taken over the Reliable 
Lumber Co.’s yards and will expend about $40,000 
in improvements. A mill will be erected at an ap- 
a cost of $25,000, and a new shed, about 
$15,000. 

Cincinnati—The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. will in- 
stall three dry kilns. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—The W. L. Miller mill 
at Anlauf has been transferred to the Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co. H. J. Potter is manager and will increase 
the capacity of the mill to 30,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. McKeesport—The McKees- 
port Planing Mill Co. has purchased properties ad- 
joining its plant and will erect a new mill and will 
install electrically operated machinery. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Charles B. Carothers 
(inc.) will erect an electrically driven planing mill 
and Ivmber yard. 

Memphis—The Memphis Plywood Corporation, 
recently incorporated, will erect a wood-working 
plant at Mallory avenue and Latham street, 80 by 
180 feet, concrete and steel. The company will 
manufacture built-up woods for use in automobile 
and furniture manufacture, ete. 

WASHINGTON. MHoquiam—The Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co. will erect a mill on the Columbia river 
near Vancouver, Wash. It is reported that this 
plant will have a capacity of 1,500,000 feet daily. 

Kelso—The Thompson-Ford Lumber Co. has _pur- 
chased the old Kelso Lumber Co.’s property and will 
na the buildings to make room for its new 
plant. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Edgar & Martin are in- 
stalling a lath mill of 25,000 daily capacity. 
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Oshkosh—The Dauber-Bell Machine Co., manu- 
facturer of special wood-working machinery for 
gutomobile, aircraft and casket factories, has let 
contracts for a two-story shop addition 50 by 50 
feet, costing about $30,000. 

Appleton—H._J. Thoreson has purchased a 20-acre 
tract from the Erb Land Co. and has begun work on 
the erection of a sawmill. 

Sturgeon Bay—The Sturgeon Bay Fruit Package 
Co. will break ground about April 15 for the erection 
of a two-story factory addition, 52 by 92 feet, and 
is purchasing new equipment. The investment will 
be about $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Conway—Reeves & Burke have be- 
gun a wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

ijLLINOIS. Des Plaines—The Lagerhausen Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. will open about April 1. 

Lomax—The Wyatt & Logan handle factory will 
shortly begin operating here with electrically oper- 
ated machinery. 

INDIANA. Mt. Vernon—The Vaupel Builders’ 
Supply Co. has made arrangements to begin business 
here, carrying a complete line of building materials. 
A new | memes will be erected on the site recently 
acquired, 

Mt. Vernon—The finishing department of the 
Evansville Manufacturing Co., maker of cigar boxes, 
will be transferred to Mt. Vernon in a short time, 
and the branch at Mt. Vernon will employ fifty to 
seventy-five hands. The company has a capacity 
of 3,900 boxes daily. 

KANSAS. Esbon—The Esbon Lumber Co. is a 
new concern here. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Saddle Mountain 
Lumber Co. has opened administrative offices here. 
Work on the mill on Sprague river is well under 











GEORGE K. WENTWORTH, pioneer Michigan 
and Pacific Northwest lumberman, died in Los An- 
geles, Cal., on Feb. 25. With his brother, J. Went- 
worth, he owned large interests in Portland and 
vicinity, under the name of the Portland Lumber 
Co., of which George K. Wentworth, jr., and Lloyd 
J. Wentworth, are managers, Mr. Wentworth was 
born in Maine in 1842, and served thru the Civil 
War, after which he entered the lumber and logging 
business. He later went into partnership with his 
brother, J. Wentworth, who died Aug. 31, 1914. In 
1883, Mr. Wentworth began purchasing timber on 
the Pacific Coast, and in 1901, he and his brother 
purchased the plant that has developed into the 
Portland Lumber Co. He removed to Los Angeles 
in 1914 because of ill health. A widow, one son, 
George K. Wentworth, jr., and a daughter, survive. 
Mr. Wentworth was one of the original stockholders 
of the Lumberman’s National Bank, of Portland, 
and was at one time its president. 


L. R. HAYWARD, founder of the Loveland Lum- 
ber & Investment o., of Loveland, Colo., died in 
Los Angeles, Cal., recently, aged 66. Mr. Hayward 
went to Loveland in 1901, following two of his broth- 
ers who had opened lumber yards in Longmont and 
Sterling, Colo. Mr. Hayward took an active part in 
civic affairs and in 1903 was elected mayor of Love- 


land, which office he held two years. During his 
term he was active in promoting the building of the 
mountain highway through Loveland canyon to the 
famous summer resort—Estes Park. Mr. Hayward 


retired from business some years ago and removed 
to Los Angeles, leaving his son, Reed, in charge of 
the Loveland yard. He was a member of the Ma- 
sonic lodge, Odd Fellows, Modern Woodmen of 
America and the Fraternal Union. A widow and 
eight children survive. 


E. F. WIECKERT, prominent in lumber manufac- 
turing circles thruout Wisconsin, died at his home 
in Neenah, Wis., March 11, at the age of 75. He was 
born in Germany on Nov. 25, 1845, and came to 
America _ in_ 1868, settling at Neenah. In 1874 he 
bought the Henry Sherry planing mill, later estab- 


lishing a second mill at Appleton, Wis., which was 
destroyed by fire in 1889. A sawmill and planing 
mill was then erected at Wnderhill, Wis., which he 
operated up to five years ago, when he disposer. of 
the property and returned to Neenah to devote his 
at tion to the original mill. His son, A. H. Wi2ck- 
has been active manager of the business for 
Several years and will continue in that capacity. 


J. H. HUTTON, manager of the mill plant of the 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co. at Long Leaf, La., 
instantly killed in an automobile accident at 
xandria, March 21. Mr. Hutton was about 40 
rs old and a native of Parsons, Kansas. He had 
connected with the company at Long Leaf for 
: ral years. He was accompanied on the trip by 
his wife and son, who were uninjured, Frank A. 
: th, manager of the commissary of the Cady 
ber Co., at McNary, La., who was severely in- 
jured, and Mrs. .Smith with her young son, the 
iatter being also seriously injured. 





_J. W. PICKENS, assistant manager of the George 
signor Tie Co., of Shreveport, La., died March 
aged 29, following an operation for appendicitis. 

> body was taken to Neosho, Mo., his old home, 
interment. Mr. Pickens, whose father, J. Pick- 

of Neosho, is a prominent stockholder in the 
nor Co., went to Shreveport about two years ago 
ssistant manager. He is survived by a widow, 
‘ Parents, one sister and four brothers. President 
; ,\V. Billeiter and Vice-President G. F. Fonville, 
¢ he Signor Co., were among local friends accom- 


‘anying the funeral party to Missouri. 






_4: S. BARTLETT, who had been for years in the 
Fea door and planing mill business at Bingham- 
nO) » N. Y., died on March 17, aged 70. He had been 
i ‘ree manufacturer of white pine house trimmings 
ane doors and buyer in the Buffalo market. The 


| is one of the largest in southern New York. 





~ CHARLES ELLIOTT LADD, president of the 
Gerlton Consolidated Lumber Co., at Carlton, Ore., 
bedi that place on March 20, after an illness of 
ae ral months. Mr. Ladd was born in Portland, 
Vre., August 5, 1857, and was graduated from Am- 





way. Five miles of logging roads will be construct- 
ed. H. H. monds will be in charge of the local 
office. 

TEXAS. Brownwood—The Lee Barnhill Lumber 
Co. will open about June 1. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—The C. & C. Timber 
Co. has been organized. The principal stockholders 
are Frank Harms, of the Harms Shingle Co., Dr. T. 
P. Francis, of Centralia, and Carl Brown, of the 
Coal Creek Lumber Co., of Chehalis. 

Seattle—The Sterling Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

WISCONSIN. Glidden—The Penoke Lumber Co. 
will open a retail yard and will establish a number 
of line yards at various points along the Soo line. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. West Point—J. P. Bradford lost 
his shingle mill, machine shop and a carload of fin- 
ished shingles by fire. A large quantity of cypress 
logs was also burned. There was no insurance. 

OREGON. Molalla—The sawmill owned by Slyter 
& Eckerson, located six miles east of here, burned 
recently. A large quantity of lumber was also de- 
stroyed. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Fire recently destroyed 
the plant of the Holston Box & Lumber Co., with a 
loss of more than $75,000, covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Grandview—O. L. Wilkerson is reported 
to have a fire loss of $400,000 and the Grandview 
Lumber Co., of $200,000, on March 18 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Fire in the drykilns at 
the Clough-Hartley shingle mill March 12 destroyed 
or damaged approximately 2,000,000 shingles. The 
damage is estimated at $10,000. 








Upon his return to Portland, 
Mr. Ladd entered the Ladd & Tilton bank and re- 
mained in the service of that institution for nearly 


herst College in 1881. 


thirty years. In 1910 he transferred his home to 
Carlton. He is survived by a widow and an elder 
brother, William Ladd. 


WILLIAM EMICH, lumberman, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was found dead in bed at his home in that city 
with a bullet wound in his head. He had been ill 
for several months and is believed to have com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of despondency. He was a 
partner of J. C. Quinn in the Anchor Box & Lum- 
ber Co., and was also head of the Emich Sawdust 
Supply Co., Millvale. A son, William Emich, jr., 
who served in the United States Navy, survives. 

M. D. JAMESON, lumberman of Portland, Ore., 
died in that city on March 14, of pneumonia follow- 
ing influenza. Mr. Jameson was 35 years old and 
was secretary of the East Side Mill & Lumber Co., 
vice-president of the Oregon Door Co., secretary- 
treasurer of the Miller-Cox Logging Co. and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the East Side Box Co. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and six children. 


MRS. ANNA GREGGS MacLAREN, wife of D. B. 
MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Co., Evansville, 
Ind., died at her home in that city on March 16. 
Mrs. MacLaren had been ill for several months and 
her death was not unexpected. She was a native of 
Canada, but had lived ip the United States most of 
her life. 


JAMES McCAFFERTY, widely known as an early 
day lumberman in the Adirondacks, is dead at his 
home, Clinton, Mass. He and his brothers did ex- 
tensive work through the Saranac Lake region. 

ALBERT STEELE, former lumberman, died at 
his home, 85 Palmer Avenue, east, Detroit, Mich., 
after a lingering illness, March 20. 3efore his re- 
tirement several years ago he was in business at 
St. Clair, Mich. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


LittLe Rock, ARK., March 22.—The Arkansas s1- 
preme court has decided that George A. Booser and 
others engaged in the lumber business who have been 
using Cache River to float their logs to market, must 
repair all damages to ditches and laterals which were 
constructed by the Central Clay Drainage District. 
The records before the court show that the Central 
Clay Drainage District has, for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing certain lands in Clay County, straightened the 
course of the Cache River and constructed several 
ditches and laterals. The District alleges that Mr. 
Booser and others who have been using the river to 
float logs have thus caused the river to overflow and 
damage the banks of the stream. The District asked 
that such representatives of lumber companies be re- 
quired to repair all damages and to remove all logs 
that sink and thus tend to obstruct the channel. Mr. 
Booser contended that the stream was navigable and 
that the State has no authority to close navigation. By 
act of Congress, however, it was shown, Cache River 
was declared unnavigable and the State was permitted 
to accept this declaration within one year after its 
passage, which it did. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 22.—The United States 
referee in bankruptcy has filed in the federal court 
here his record closing the case of the Maley, Thomp- 
son & Moffett Co., which brings to an end a long 
drawn out case. The record shows the liabilities 
were $441,834 and that all of the assets of the con- 
cern realized only $115,404. Secured creditors were 
paid $17,610, but generai creditors, whose claims ag- 
gregated $311,829, received only $56,569, or approxi- 
mately 18.18%. The fees and expenses of the adminis- 
tration of the bankruptcy, including court costs neces- 
sitated by protracted litigation, amounted to $40,000. 
The referee filed with the court a record of unpaid 
dividends amounting to $377, due persons whom the 
trustee could not locate, and a cash balance of $1.16. 
The unpaid dividends are covered by checks drawn 
in favor of the unfound creditors, but at the end of 
five years, under the rules of the United States courts, 
the money will be transferred to the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the Government, should it 
or any part of it not have been claimed. 
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Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 
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Made of Canadian Spruce 


THE CANADA LUMBER 
& BOX CO., Ltd. 


QUEBEC CITY, CANADA. 
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Our prices are the lowest. 
Our grade the highest. 























| The Powell-Myers 
~ Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


Autoand Wagon Rims 


—Also— 


Hardwood Lumber 


| Main Office, Mills: 
. Argos, Roch d Wyatt, 
| South Bend, Indiana. a 


Indiana. 
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Associated Mills 


Limited 


509 Metropolitan Bidg., 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 











7 mills producing 600,000 feet daily 
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Remember! ‘ Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Flooring 
Finish 

Drop Siding 
Timbers 
Dimension 


Boards and Shiplap 
FIR AND SPRUCE. 


Also MIXED CARS of above. 





BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 




























Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES ; 


Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


Brix LUMBER, 
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WHOLE SALE . 
PACIFIC COAST FOREST PRODUCTS 


PoRTLAND, OREGON. 
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Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
account having large ship- 
ping-capacity and prepared 
to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, Western hem- 
lock lumber. 


Your corr di 











The Cost of Growing Timber 4? ,intsTesting cxposition 
By B. 8. Kellogg and E, A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





The demand for sash, doors and all classes of in- 
terior woodwork continues strong. The predominance 
of special orders is quite noticeable, retail yard de- 
mand for regular stock being in the background. Bulk 
of the orders seem to be for business and industrial 
structures, material for use in residences constituting 
a smaller proportion of the total than those who are 
hoping for a big boom in house building this spring 
would like to see. The question of keeping up good 
working stocks of shop lumber, window glass and 
other materials, still is a pressing one with many 
manufacturers. 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufactur- 
ers have more business on their books than they can 
take care of for some time and are not anxious to 
take on much more. Estimators have more than they 
can do. A good many large bills are being figured, 
and residence and apartment house building in the 
twin cities is opening up strong. Higher prices do not 
seem to have deterred builders to any extent, tho there 
has been considerable talk of cessation in building 
until the market on material shows a change. The 
new orders are coming in now in greater than normal 
volume for this time of the year. 

Factories at Kansas City, Mo., have plenty of busi- 
ness on hand, but the orders are all for special work. 
There is very little yard demand and there is some 
little wondering among sales managers whether there 
will be much to speak of. The bulk of the special 
orders embraces business, factory or public buildings. 
There is not much dwelling house business in it. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men continue to 
show something like optimism over the prevailing 
conditions as well as over the outlook. They can get 
all of the orders they want, with the problem of 
obtaining supplies to take care of this business de- 


cidedly more difficult. The factories are still sol. 
weeks and perhaps months ahead, with the quotations 
either firm or tending higher. Numerous buildinz 
projects are taking shape. Some are already unce: 
way, and others will be started as soon as conditions 
become more stable, thus securing a continuance of 
marked activity as far as the sash and door trace 
is concerned. 


The factories of Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity hav» 
been taking advantage of weather and labor troub!«: 
in the building industry to catch up on some of the'r 
work. Considerable new business has been offere: 
and some of the plants report enough business on th: 
books to assure uninterrupted operations for from 
two to four months. Lumber is reported in better 
supply, but none of the factories have enough on 
hand to cover the orders on their books, depending 
on shipments still to come from mills or from who! 
sale distributers, 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., are getting an excellent run of business anid 
all of them are said to have plenty of orders on 
hand. This is due to the large amount of industrial 
building now going on which later on it will probabiv 
lead to the erection of many dwellings. 

The sash and millwork plants of San Francisco, 
Calif., have considerable business on hand and an 
excellent outlook for the spring building season. Door 
factories in the Bay section have all the business 
they can handle. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are running full, 
and are booked away ahead. The demand for sash and 
door cut stock is far greater than the supply, with 
lumber very scarce at the mills. Pine box shook are 
being turned out in moderate quantities, with box 
lumber far from plentiful. 


























SPoKANE, WASH., March 20.—Lumber manufacturers 
of the Inland Empire are making plans to increase 
their timber cutting this summer and arrangements are 
being made by several large contractors to double their 


crews of men in the near future. The winter has not 
been favorable for logging and there is little hope for 
much more snow this late in March. The demand for 
lumber is so great, however, that more timber will 
probably be cut this year than ever before. “The 
Weyerhaeuser companies are planning unusually large 
timber cuts this year and every mill will speed up work 
to mect the large demand for lumber,” stated L. S. 
Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. “Indi- 
cations are that the labor will be available this spring 
and summer for increased production.” 


The Rupp-Holland Logging Co., with headquarters in 
Spokane and camps near St. Maries, Idaho, is making 
preparations to increase its timber cut this year to 
20,000,000 feet, according to G. A. Rubedew, manager. 
This will be an increase of 150 percent over last 
year’s cut. He declares that the availability of labor 
this year will make this possible and the great demand 
for lumber will make it profitable. The Rupp-Holland 
Logging Co. has leased the Post Falls Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plant at Post Falls, Idaho, of which 
the late H. M. Strathem was head, and will work a 
double shift in the mill this spring and summer. 


American working men who are enjoying record high 
wages today and are spending most of it on luxuries 
had better save their money or experience a rude 
awakening when the heavy European immigration be- 
gins, in the opinion of Henry Turrish, a prominent 
lumberman of Duluth, Minn., who visited Spokane this 
week. Mr. Turrish is extensively interested in timber 
holdings in the Potlatch district of north Idaho and 
in Oregon. “Every war has been followed by heavy 
immigration,’ he said. “I look to see a big movement 
to America from the British Isles and Scandinavia 
and literally millions from Italy and the central Euro- 
pean countries. The labor situation is not always go- 
ing to be what itis today. Things are bound to settle 
back to normal. In Duluth we have riveters in the 
ship yards earning $24 a day. Their wives have bought 
all the silks and diamonds in the city. These fellows 
are buying silk shirts by the half dozen. They are 
saving nothing. In our western camps the men have 
their pockets full of money. Some of them are get- 
ting a dollar an hour. They are doing for $135 a 
month work I used to do for $15 a month. They have 
baths, driers, electric lights, gymnasiums, Y. M. C. A. 
libraries and every meal is a wedding. When I saw 
these men pitching quoits for a little exercise after 
their day’s work I said, ‘This isn’t lumbering.’ That is 
why lumber is so high and why it will remain high. 
The lumbermen haven’t had their inning yet in the 
general prosperity and they have had twelve pretty 
lean years.’ Mr. Turrish is of the opinion that a big 
resumption of building operations will take place soon, 
He believes it will take many years to catch up on the 
construction work that should have been done the last 
five years. ‘Building costs are not so much a matter 
of material costs as of labor costs. Lumber is still the 
cheapest item in building costs,” he said. 

H. J. McCoy, assistant general manager of the Bon- 
ners Ferry Lumber Co., of Bonners Ferry, Idaho, an- 
nounced this week that the company will start a night 
shift at the mill next Monday and will continue the 
night work thru the season, providing sufficient labor 
ean be secured. He stated that the company has 
enough logs in the mill pond and ready for the spring 


drive to insure continuous running of the day and 
night shifts all thru the season. The company is now 
having constructed a boarding and rooming house to 
care for the employees. The boarding and rooming 
house will be run on contract. The company went 
into the business because all available places for work- 
ing men at Bonners Ferry are filled now. 

V. M. Prember, of Deer Park, Wash., has been 
chosen by the board of directors of the Inland Empire 
districts of the Four L’s to succeed L. M. Burton as 
field officer of the local districts, according to L. G. 
Wellington, superintendent here. Mr. Burton’s resig- 
nation will not take effect until April 1, but Mr. 
Prembler will begin his duties immediately. Norman 
F. Coleman, of Portland, presideur of the Four L’s, 
will arrive in Spokane April 1 to spend several days in 
the Inland Empire districts. He will call a conven- 
tion of the directors of districts 9 and 10 shortly after 
his arrival. 

The Inland Empire Paper Co. has purchased forty 
acres of unimproved farm land near its plant at Mil! 
wood, just east of Spokane, as home sites for its two 
hundred and fifty employees. Ultimately the company 
will replat the land, put in streets and a water system 
and offer the sites on easy terms to the employees. 

T. H. Beckman, general manager of the National 
Home Builders’ Bureau, Spokane, reports that there is 
little complaint from builders on account of the prices 
of building material. ‘Prices are high but the build 
ers are making money and few complaints,” said Mr 
Beckman. “From the standpoint of the consumer 4 
rather graphic example is shown ty comparing tli 
price of hogs and the price of shin;les. If a farme: 
today has a hog for sale and wishes to buy sou 
shingles he can trade that hog for more shingles tha: 
he could in 1914.” 

W. E. Coman, vice president of the Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, is chairman of the hon 
financing committee of the Spokane Chamber of Com 
merce, the purpose of which is to report a feasible pl: 
for the financing of the home builder who has n 
sufficient capital to build a home. The laws of th 
State are that a building and loan association ca 
loan no more than 50 percent of the capital neede 
to build a home. Mr. Coman promises that shortly 
plan will be submitted which he believes will ' 
adopted. 

The Nampa Codperative Lumber Co. has just file! 
articles of incorporation at Caldwell, Idaho. ‘Th 
company will operate at Nampa, Idaho. 

Chief Forester Henry S. Graves, or his successo! 
will be called upon to decide whether the award of t! 
Callahan Creek timber chance in western Montana a! 
northern Idaho should be made to the Bonners Ferr: 
Lumber Co. at Bonners Ferry, Idaho, or to anoth®: 
firm which will guarantee to manufacture the timbe: 
into lumber in a mill in Montana. 

The Blackwell Lumber Co, has started a night shif: 
at its plant at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, according to F. W 
Lewis, sales manager for the Blackwell and Panhandl: 
companies. Sig. Hofslund, manager of the Blackwe: 
mill at Coeur d’Alene, reports plenty of logs on han 
for the present. The company expects to cut abou’ 
60,000,000 feet of logs this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Leuthold, of Deer Park, Wash.. 
returned this week after a winter in Florida. Mr. 
Leuthold is president of the Deer Park Lumber Co. 

The International Union of Timberworkers held its 
annual convention in Spokane this week. Next year’s 
meeting will be at Minneapolis. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


farch 22.—In a report made public this week, J. V. 
n, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
valers, voices the sentiment of the lumber industry 
+; porthern Ohio regarding the Government’s injunc- 
{ against the hardwood manufacturers. This in 
fect is that the decision will have little influence 
n local prices as long as the supply continues below 

e demand, and that abnormal prices continuing must 

ntually reflect to the disadvantage of the trade as a 

le, for eventually there will be less building ac- 
vit. 

The outlook for second mortgages during the coming 
vilding season was revealed to lumber interests here 
a special meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
lers, at which were present several second mortgage 
bankers of Cleveland. These interests asserted that 
escond mortgage money for 1920 will not be in large 
upply, and that conservatism will be used in extend- 
ing this privilege because of the extreme high costs 
ef construction at this time. This is taken as an 
added indication of further curtailment of construction 
of the ordinary frame dwellings upon which business 
the lumber industry here depends largely for its outlet. 

A final factor that yet will have to be reckoned 
with is the decision of the Building Trades Council, 
parent body of all building craft unions, that sys- 
tematie overtime on construction will be stopped after 
May 1. The principal argument against overtime, it 
appears, is that workers are prevented from taking 
advantage of the leisure in recreation, family life and 
self development, which the 8-hour day is expected to 
give them. 

A labor survey of the lumber industry in the Cleve- 
land district was completed this week. This inquiry 
shows that no common scale of wages is being paid 
in the various yards. Each yard appears to pay 
wages based upon the character of the individual’s 
work and the length of time he has been in the ser- 
vice of the company. Common labor is receiving a 
minimum of 50 cents an hour, while skilled labor in 
the mills, such at tallymen and foremen, receive from 
50 percent to 75 percent above prewar wage levels. 
The inquiry was conducted by C. N. Nicola, Nicola- 
Stone-Meyers Co., chairman; Arch C. Klumph, Cuya- 
hoga Lumber Co.; L. H. Flandermeyer, Prasse Lumber 
Co.; M. C. Hammell, Euclid Avenue Lumber Co.; 
Harry Baker, Broadway Lumber Co. 

The inquiry into terms and forms of contracts which 
has been conducted among lumber interests in this 
section during the last month or so, is nearing com- 
pletion, and a report and plans for future activities 
along this line soon will be made public by A. L. Stone, 
of the Nicola-Stone-Meyers Co., chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

One step that is expected to lead to reduced cost of 
housing construction in the Cleveland territory is now 
being taken by a new concern, the Fred S. Wallace Co., 
which has just been granted papers of incorporation 
for $1,000,000. The company proposes to be the pio- 
neer in ready cut houses in this section. It plans to 
build a mill at North Randall, on the outskirts of the 
city to the southeast, where houses will be designed, 
to range in price from $3,000 to $15,000. These figures 
for the class of construction that will be turned out 
are claimed to be 10 percent to 15 percent below present 
costs. Houses are te be delivered by truck to all 
parts of Cleveland. Officers of the company are: 
President, Fred S. Wallace; vice president, Harry B. 
Pratt; secretary, Carl H. Schuster; William E. Clegg, 
J. O. Devitt, W. A. Hudson and H. R. Taylor, with 
the officers, make up the directorate. Temporary offices 
ire in the Engineers Building, this city. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 23.—Just when the hardwood manufacturers 
of this territory began to see a chance to get their 
logging and mill operations under full swing, came the 
torrential rains of last week, which put an end for the 
‘ime being to all operations in the woods. Production 
vas practically suspended all the week, while market- 
ble stocks at the mills were being reduced by such 

iipments as cars could be secured for. Embargoes 

1 lumber to points on the Atlantic coast, in fact to all 
points east of Pittsburgh, have operated to the ad- 
vantage of buyers in the central valleys, but the 

irtailment of production has been so serious that 

*n these could not be supplied with nearly as much 
umber as they called for. Therefore, there has been 

firm market, with no prospect of an early lowering 

prices, 

rhe decision of the Memphis court against the 

en Competition Plan of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association is not expected, by Cin- 

nnati members of the association, to have any effect 
the hardwood market, as stocks are so low, pro- 
tion conditions so unfavorable, and the demand for 
‘inber so far from being satisfied, that the competi- 
‘ion of buyers will be sufficient to maintain prices, in- 
pendent of any influence that possibly could have 

‘n exerted upon the market by the distribution of 

information furnished by the association’s open 
mpetition plan system. 

There continues to be an excellent demand for all 

nds of lumber not affected by the tie-up in the build- 
ng industry. The best of this comes from the manu- 

cturers of furniture, pianos, and vehicles. That from 

irniture manufacturers is especially heavy at this 

me, because of the great activity of the market for 
irniture of all kinds. These factories have orders 
ough for four to six months’ operations, and, with 
‘ demand for more than their output at highly satis- 
‘ctory prices, they are buying lumber freely. 
Transit car traders report that they have been 





able to get more consideration from the manufacturers, 
and, with some betterment of transportation facilities, 
have been able to place their shipments without much 
interference on account of the storage charge regula- 
tion. As most of this business in this section is in 
southern pine, the result has been a larger movement 
of that wood than has been possible at any other time 
this year. The consequence is that many of the local 
retail yards have been able to increase their stocks 
in readiness for the trade as soon as the differences 
between builders and labor have been adjusted, but 
not one of them has enough lumber on hand to carry 
it beyond the most immediate demands of consumers, 
and the yards will need much more lumber to carry 
them over an early spring rush. 

The outlook for a settlement of the carpenters’ wage 
demands brightens. The union leaders have expressed 
a willingness to arbitrate the differences, and a vote 
of the union membership is being taken. The employers 
have offered an advance from 75 to 90 cents an hour, 
against the demand of $1 an hour up to May 1 and 
$1.25 an hour thereafter. It is considered probable 
that a compromise of $1 an hour for the whole year 
may be reached. This would be an advance of 33% 
percent. There are a few employers, however, who 
are opposed to this adjustment, saying it will encourage 
every other class of labor to demand similar increases, 
and that the cost of construction would be so increased 
as to make it prohibitive, and to prostrate the whole 
industry. 

Despite the widespread interest that has been mani- 
fested in the “Build Your Own Home” movement, and 
the different civic movements to broaden the interest 
and impress the necessity for more residences, little 
has been done toward providing housing facilities for 
people of modest means. This need is so great that 
a short time ago Mayor John Galvin directed the board 
of park commissioners so to lay out their spring pro- 
gram for park and boulevard improvements as to per- 
mit of as long occupancy of condemned dwellings as 
possible because of the urgent need of accommodations. 
The only plans which have not been interfered with 
by the cost outlook are those of industrial concerns 
which can charge such outlay for necessary improve- 
ments against excess profits. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 22.—Altho some reports are being received 
to the effect that the decision of Judge McCall in the 
Open Competition Plan case at Memphis is tending 
toward lower prices, such reports are not borne out by 
actual inquiries or sales. Demand for hardwoods con- 
tinues good and prices are firm. Shipments have been 
heavy during the last week and indications are more 
strongly for higher markets than for lower ones. 
This is due in some measure to bad weather and more 
high water in the South, which is putting additional 
mills out of commission and resulting in production 
again being off. 

Following a slight slump of consumer buying, de- 
mand is again picking up from furniture, panel, auto- 
mobile, flooring, wagon and implement manufacturers, 
while the interior trim trade is picking up with bet- 
ter weather. If present good weather continues pro- 
duction should increase, but the building demand will 
increase with it. 

The Ohio River is at flood stage and some river 
companies are inconvenienced, as the river is too high 
for logs to come in or for any river traffic. However, 
no damage has been reported and the crest has been 
reached. The Kentucky River and Licking River have 
both been out of their banks, and logs are coming 
out fast to mills along these streams, and rafts will 
move down the Ohio as soon as there is a lower stage. 

Building operations in Louisville are practically tied 
up at present by a strike of the general building trades 
unions, resulting from refusal of the Contractors’ 
Association to agree to the closed shop plan. Most 
of the trouble arose over common labor being employed 
on concrete work in setting steel bars etc. This strike 
has been pending for two weeks or more and became 
effective during the last week. However, in the main 
it will affect only larger construction along with that 
handled by some of the larger building concerns on 
small work. 

J. S. Thompson, district manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, has worked up interest- 
ing exhibits showing discrimination against Louisville 
in the matter of milling in transit privileges. These ex- 
hibits will be shown at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing at Memphis on March 29. Louisville 
will be well represented by Mr. Thompson; J. Van 
Norman, attorney; W. H. Day, president of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club, from the Wood Mosaic (o.; 
Preston P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. ; 
A. E. Norman, sr., from the Norman Lumber Co., 
Louisville, vice president of the Southern Hardwood 
association, and probably one or two others. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 23.—-Lumber manufacturers of Evansville and 
the tristate territory report that receipts of lumber 
are becoming larger from time to time, due to im- 
proved weather in the South. With the coming of more 
settled weather it is predicted that mills in the south- 
ern Indiana field will be able to get more logs from 
time to time. The call for dry stock, especially for 
interior finish, has been greater during the last week 
than for several months but there is little of it to 
be found in the local yards. Oak and ash flooring 
are bringing record prices just now. Planing mills 
in Evansville and in most of the towns in southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western and northern 
Kentucky are busy. The outlook for a brisk building 








Idaho White 
and Western 


PINE. 


are gaining preference with build- 
ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited :— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 





FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 





Deuglas Fir 
Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 


Other 
Woods 


We Red Cedar 
Cc ‘an Western Hemlock 
Idaho Fir and Larch 


Ship Red Cedar Shingles 
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| Chas. S. Hinkley, Mar. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W.O. Womelsdorf, Mar. 
CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


RTLAND, 
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JOHN SAARI, Pres.é Treas. J.S.SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R.TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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Western 
HEMLOCK 


presents stronger and stif- 
fer properties than the 
Eastern species and is 
therefore proving a popu- 
lar construction wood. 


We manufacture it in the 
items for which it is natur- 
ally suited and can give 
you big values in 


Boards, Shiplap, 
Dimension 
and Lath 


Get acquainted today with 
our facilities for supplying 
Douglas Fir, Western 
Spruce, Western Hemlock 
and Red Cedar. 


J-E-MORRISLUMBER-CO- 
ee a so ‘Wholesaler; 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 


SEATTLE,.WASH 
80.000 FT. DAILY CaP 












































| Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe | 


Trade Mark—Registered 


| Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


: Pacific Creosoting Co. 
| Northern Life Building 


sife ilding, SEATTLE, U.S.A. | 


Fir, Monsen, Gaher 
We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding 
and “Rite-Grade” Shingles 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding and Fir 
Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. 
White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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~The Atlas Lumber Co. 


| SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 

FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER | 

| CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES | 


| Straight oreMixed Cars. 




















THE WOODS Gone the best work of ‘‘The 


Lumber 
an Poet,” including ‘“TODAY,’’ just 





By Douglas Malloch aan America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


season is very good and operations are now more 
active than for some time. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., has 
returned from a business trip thru Tennessee and 
Mississippi. He reports that trade conditions in the 
southern States are healthy, with a strong demand 
for both lumber and staves, 

The fifth flood since last fall started to come down 
the Ohio River last week and the crest of the flood is 
not expected until the last of this week, and in the 
event of more rainfall it is expected the river will go 
higher than the stages predicted for it on the present 


rise. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 23.—There has been no change in underlying 
conditions as touching the hardwood lumber industry 
in Memphis and the Memphis territory during the 
last week and there has therefore been no change 
in the market itself. Production is still very much 
restricted, stocks are very low and demand is consid- 
erably in excess of the quantity of dry lumber avail- 
able for shipment. The strained relations between 
supply and demand which have caused the present 
remarkably high price-level are just as strained as 
they have been at any previous time and the tone 
of the market is very firm. Orders are beginning to 
be received in larger volume from European sources, 
especially from the United Kingdom and Holland, but 
exporters frankly say there is great scarcity of the 
woods most wanted and that comparatively little 
business is resulting, 

It is predicted that the Mississippi River at Mem- 
phis will reach flood stage, before the end of the 
present week from water now in sight but it is not 
expected that any damage of consequence will be 
done to hardwood lumber interests in Memphis or 
the valley territory unless the water reaches 38 to 39 
feet on the gage at Memphis. 

Rather more favorable weather has been the rule 
in the hardwood producing area tributary to Memphis 
during the last few days and manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber are going ahead with logging and mill- 
ing just as rapidly as possible. 

A planing mill, electrically driven, and lumber yards 
are being installed on six and one-half acres of land 
in northeast Memphis recently secured by Charles B. 
Carothers (Inc.). This firm plans materially to en- 
large its operations and it is likewise increasing its 
capital stock from $65,000 to $100,000 in order to 
provide funds for its larger activities. Offices have 
already been established by this company at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., in charge of R. R. Bostick, formerly con- 
nected with the Lamar Lumber Co. at Clyde Miss., 
who is looking after the buying of lumber in that 
territory. Offices are to be established at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in the near future, to facilitate sale of the out- 
put of the company in the North. 

The Memphis Lywood Corporation aa been granted 
a charter here, with a capital stock of $100,000, for 
the purpose of engaging in the manufacture of built- 
up woods to be sold largely to manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and furniture. A plant is to be erected at 
once. Officers of the company are: R. C. Hunting, 
formerly of Grand Rapids, Mich., president; W. H. 
Dilatush, Memphis, vice president, and C. N. Spetz, 
of Boyne City, Mich., secretary-treasurer. 

It is announced that the plant of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. at Binghamton, a suburb of Memphis, 
which has been idle for some time, will shortly begin 
the construction of 600 cars for use in the cane fields 
in Cuba. This is one of the largest woodworking 
plants in Memphis and officials are much encouraged 
over receipt of this order and over the fact that 
many inquiries are being received. 

Fred Furgason, who served as local representative 
of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. for three years, has 
entered upon his new duties as manager of the dis- 
trict offices of Maley & Wertz, of Evansville, Ind. He 
will purchase hardwood lumber for this firm in the 
southern field and will make shipments direct from 
Memphis to its customers. 

The entire sales organization of the Tallahatchte 
Lumber Co., headed by M. B. Eutsler, will shortly be 
removed from Philip, Miss., to Memphis. Quarters 
have been secured in the Clarendon Building and the 
transfer will be made as soon as possible. W. H. Dick, 
vice president and general manager of the company, 
will remain at Phillip for perhaps a year but it is 
expected that he will follow the sales force to Mem- 
phis in due course. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 24.—Mayor Buck has issued a call for a 
meeting of 100 prominent citizens to secure relief in 
the city’s housing problem. These men will form a 
committee and they number bankers, real estate deal- 
ers, builders, manufacturers and labor leaders. The 
meeting is to be held on Thursday afternoon and will 
be followed by an announcement of what it is planned 
to do to help the situation. A committee of people 
interested called on the mayor a few days ago and 
asked the codperation of the city in a plan for build- 
ing houses which could be bought by homeseekers on 
a down payment of 10 percent of the cost, the remain- 
der to be paid in monthly installments. The banks 
would be asked to furnish 60 percent of the cost of 
the houses and private capital the remaining 30 per- 
cent. 

Building permits last week numbered forty-five, 
with costs of $415,000, which is the largest amount 
in some weeks. The high figures were due to a permit 
granted to the American Car & Foundry Co. for a car 
shop to cost $200,000. 

The officials and shippers of New York State are 
becoming aware of the fact that if the Erie Barge 
Canal is to make a showing of what it is worth to 
commerce there must be more tonnage provided. A 
conference in New York last week heard from a State 
official that the barge canal had only about a hundred 


barges, when there ought to be 500 at the opening of 
navigation, and 1,000 as soon as they can be pro- 
vided. This would show what the canal is good for. 

There is an effort making on the part of the Buffaly 
Lumber Exchange to secure a more general attendance 
at the meetings. President H. L. Abbott is working 
on the principle, as expressed by one of the members, 
that good teamwork in anything is possible only where 
everybody pulls. It is proposed to have interesting 
speakers address the lumbermen at the meetings, 

A Buffalo lumberman just back from Wisconsin says 
that he found hardwoods there for sale, and thinks 
the eastern market can swing some of it, but some 
of the members of the trade are afraid of it because 
the prices are so high. The prospect of lake hard- 
wood trade is poor, but a moderate amount is expected 
as soon as the ice is away. 

R. D. McLean, president of the McLean Mahogany 
& Cedar Co., will leave this week for a business trip 
to the West and South, and to look after lumber ship- 
ments. The company has been making some export 
shipments lately and says that ocean rates are coming 
down a little. 

R. E. Fairchild, treasurer of Mixer & Co., returned 
to the office this week after an absence of eight weeks 
occasioned by an attack of appendicitis and an opera- 
tion at the General Hospital. 

Fred M. Sullivan, of T. Sullivan & Co., is making 
a three weeks’ trip to the South. He was in Jack- 
sonville at the end of last week and is now visiting 
his brother, Mayor W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La. 

A dispatch from Rochester says that all building 
there in which George Hastman is interested has been 
suspended because of labor demands and other high 
costs and the prospects of increases. This affects 
several million dollars worth of work, both for the 
city and the kodak establishment. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 23.—The sawing season in the North is get- 
ting into full swing and while some mills are not as 
well supplied as usual with logs, due to the unfavor- 
able logging season in some sections and the difficulty 
experienced in getting logs to mills by rail, it is pre- 
dicted that the general] situation presages the largest 
production of manufactured lumber in several years. 
Reports from some sections say that it is hard to get 
enough labor to man the sawmills and planing mills, 
but on the whole the supply is somewhat better than 
it was a year and two years ago. 


Retail lumber dealers in Milwaukee say that trade 
is active, altho they have felt to some extent the ef- 
fect of the tendency which recently became apparent 
to defer building operations because of high labor and 
material costs. So far this has affected principally 
factory and shop construction and large apartment 
houses, but it is believed that dwelling construction 
will go forward as originally planned because of the 
extreme needs of housing accommodations. Renta} 
scales are such that it is possible to build at present 
costs without fear of unprofitable investment. 


The Milwaukee Association of Commerce is grap- 
pling with the housing problem and expects to receive 
within a few days the report of a special committee 
appointed to provide a plan whereby there may be set 
up the machinery for financing a ldrge housing con- 
struction movement involving an investment of about 
$1,000,000. Local manufacturers have come forward 
with the proposition that they will defer industria) 
construction to turn materials and labor into home 
building channels, for they realize that matters have 
come to a point where factory expansion can not pro- 
ceed until the matter of providing dwellings for 
existing forces is accomplished, to say nothing of 
making provision for men whom it is desired to at- 
tract to Milwaukee to work. 





PREACHES AMERICANISM TO LOGGERS 


SpaTTLp, WAsH., March 20.—John Anderson, the 
retired logger who has turned preacher of American- 
ism in the woods of the Pacific Northwest, is con- 
tinuing his work for the general uplift as an antidote 
for radicalism. Lately he has spent considerable time 
in Yakima County. He has addressed meetings at 
Yakima, Sunnyside and Toppenish, where the fruit 
growers are Organizing on the basis of the Associated 
Industries. The subject of the Anderson address was 
“Loyalty to American Principles,” in which he urged 
the people to become aroused, and not to lull them- 
selves into a belief that no action was necessary simply 
because things seemed to run smoothly. He pointed 
out that the socalled non-partisan league and the 
triple alliance were merely another move toward so- 
cialism, 

A few Sundays ago Mr. Anderson spoke at Rainier, 
Wash., where the employees of the Handford-Lind- 
stron Lumber Co., acting on their own motion, had 
arranged a meeting on “Americanism.” It was lib- 
erally attended by townspeople and by loggers from 
camps and mills in the neighborhood, who came in by 
automobile. “I found them hungry for the truth,” 
says Mr. Anderson. “In my opinion, one of the needs 
of the moment is men and women who will really sac- 
rifice, as the I. W. W. and their supporters have sac- 
rificed, in order to get their propaganda going. We 
need good talkers, and we need singers; and we cer- 
tainly need larger and larger quantities of healthy 
literature for the men in the woods.’ Mr. Ander- 
son’s co-worker, E. B. Fish, union machinist, has been 
in eastern Washington for a month under the auspices- 
of the National League of Spokane, and he has re- 
turned home for a short rest. Mr. Fish has been 
booked by Ellison & White for fifteen weeks beginning 
April 1 on a Chautauqua circuit in the southerm 
States. 
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ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 20.—Cars for the lumber trade of Grays Har- 
bor now exceed the demand, due to the lack of orders 


from railroad points. The cars have been rolling in 
steadily until the local yards are now more than well 
supplied. Lumber manufacturers no longer make com- 
ses int of shortage. Cargo shipments are the best in 

veral years. Shipments by water from the Harbor 
‘. January and February have been better than for a 
long time. In these two months sixty-four lumber 
vessels have cleared with a total of 51,000,000 feet. 
For the corresponding months of 1919 the total ship- 
ments amounted to 32,000,000 feet. Similar improve- 
ment is reported from the, Willapa Harbor territory. 
From Willapa Harbor 14,000,000 feet of lumber was 
shipped in January and February, carried in sixteen 
vessels, as against 6,500,000 feet carried in nine ves- 
sels in January and February of 1919. 

Clarence R. Pope, for the last three years logging 
superintendent of the Northwestern Lumber Co., has 
purchased the North Branch Lumber Co. mill and log- 
ging camps near Chehalis and will take up duties as 
operator of that concern April 1, according to an an- 
nouncement made from Hoquiam. The North Branch 
Lumber Co, now operates a mill with a daily capacity 
of 30,000 feet of lumber. It also operates large logging 
camps. The sawmill, which is comparatively small, 
is situated in a convenient site seven miles southeast 
of Chehalis in the heart of a stand of large timber. 

Sale of the property of the Slade Mill Co., which 
has been in the hands of a receiver since the beginning 
of the war, has been recorded. The purchaser is H. P. 
Brown, who has been receiver since the company was 
declared bankrupt. The sawmill, planing mill and 
yards have gradually been demolished until the site 
of what was one of the biggest mills on the harbor is 
practically all that is left. Mr. Brown will not build 
a mill but intends to lease the site whenever an oppor- 
tunity is presented. 

Shingle manufacturers and shingle employees deny 
the reports of friction and threats of a strike. They 
say that the present discussion between them is one 
of adjusting the scale and this will be done by an 
arbitration committee, three from each side, which 
has been the means of settling differences for some 
time. 

The new plant of the E. K. Bishop Mill Co. at Aber- 
deen will be ready for operation early in April. The 
mill replaces the plant formerly at Montesano, Wash. 
The mill buildings are finished and the machinery is 
on the ground, much of it having already been in- 
stalled. The mill has a capacity of about 75,000 feet 
per 8-hour shift. One shift only will be operated at 
first. 

The Donovan Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, is adding 
another ship to its lumber carrying facilities. The 
wood hull Academia, the last boat built by Grant- 
Smith-Porter at Aberdeen for the Government, has 
been purchased and is now at Winslow, near Seattle, 
on drydocks, having its undersea fittings put on, after 
which it will go to Aberdeen and have machinery in- 
stalled at the yard of the Grays Harbor Motor Ship 
Co. The Donovan Lumber Co. is heavily interested in 
the vessel, which it will manage and which will be 
renamed the Forest King. It wiil be completed in 
about three months and will have a carrying capacity, 
it is estimated, of 1,600,000 feet, and will be used in 
coastwise and offshore service by the Donovan Lumber 
Co., which now has the Carlos, of 850,000 feet capacity, 
Tunning in the coastwise business. 


DENVER, COLO. 


March 22.—Building goes merrily on in Denver and 
other parts of the State in spite of high prices of build- 
ing materials. From all sections of Colorado come 
reports to the effect that houses and business build- 
ings are badly needed and that building must be done 
at once. Home building companies are being formed 
in diffgrent cities and towns of the State, which will 
mean “increased building activities. “The year 1920 
will break all building records in Denver for the last 
ten years and the prices on building material will not 
zo down in the next three years,” recently stated 
Frank M. Ladd, city building inspector. 

i, 1, Jameson, manager of the R. W. English Lum- 
ber Co., of La Junta, Colo., has this to say of his 
territory, “General indications point to an unprece- 
dented amount of building in La Junta and vicinity 
with the opening of spring. These indications are not 

ed on any concerted action for, the stimulation of a 
cal building boom, but are the logical deductions of 
ssity. The town and country are far behind in 
the matter of housing.” Mr. Jameson is of the opinion 
that prices will not drop very far. 

So it goes down the line. A meeting of mayors of 
Colorado cities and towns was held in Denver recently. 
In talks at that gathering every man present stated 
that bis town was badly in need of homes and business 
houses, which can mean but one thing—a building boom 
for the State. 

Lumber is scarce in Colorado and it is growing more 
=o ach day. One instance is cited where unused 
buildings in Leadville, Colo., are being torn down and 

lumber shipped to Colorado Springs, where it is 
id at a good price. 

\ considerable business in transit cars of lumber is 
be ing done in Denver at this time. 

iwmills in the State are working hard to bring 

‘uts somewhere near the demand that is being 
ced upon them, with all of them adding new ma- 
chinery and making improvements that will increase 
their capacity. A goodly number of new mills are 
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Business in general in the State is good at present 
and the crop outlook is very good. As a result money 
is in circulation, which can not but aid the cause of 
building to a big extent. 

E. L. Cooper, a traveling representative of the Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity Co., this city, recently returned 
from a trip thru Wyoming. He says that the building 
outlook is just as promising as it is in this State and 
that lumber dealers of Wyoming are expecting a 
banner year. 

A new railroad is being built in New Mexico up 
Vallecitos Creek, near Taos. The Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., of Denver, will benefit by the new road. 
The concern expects to finish cutting along the high 
line road in the alpine timber at its present location 
in New Mexico by June 1 and to be down in the 
smoother yellow pine country as soon as the new 
railroad is completed. 

The Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., of Denver, 
has just recently completed a deal whereby it becomes 
owner of the Russell Gates Lumber Co., of Elbert, 
Colo., and the White-Hines Lumber Co., of Brush, 
Colo. The Sterling people have increased their capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Jesse E. Fleming, president of the Fleming Lumber 
Co., of Denver, has gone to California for medical 
treatment. Mr. Fleming recently suffered a nervous 
breakdown. 

Word comes from Loveland, Colo., to the effect that 
R. C. McPherson has resigned his position as manager 
of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co.’s yard in that city. 
Mr. McPherson will go to Syracuse, N. Y., to benefit 
his wife’s health. Charles Vottier, formerly assistant 
manager of the company’s branch yard at Greeley, 
Colo., has been appointed to fill Mr. McPherson’s place 
at Loveland. Mr. Vottier has had a lot of experience 
in the lumber business and should make a success as 
manager of the Loveland yard. 

S. C. Long, a lumber dealer of Alamosa, Colo., was 
recently elected president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 20.—Somewhat better car service cheered 
the lumber millmen of Everett this week, and this 
particularly was welcomed by the shingle makers, 
whose storage facilities have been choked for months. 
With the somewhat freer movement of stocks, how- 
ever, came no further weakening of the market from 
that of last week, which had noted a somewhat dis- 
couraging crimp, but by no means discouraging pro- 
duction. The storms in the East this week, on the 
other hand, led to an expectation that curtailment of 
orders might be expected soon. There is an air of 
unsettlement about the local lumber market that has 
served to dampen the building enthusiasm that devel- 
oped three weeks ago when persons desiring to erect 
homes went into the market strongly, concluding there 
was no prospect of a decrease in building costs. The 
subsequent shaking of the market has caused others 
who plan building to hold off, and few building permits 
have been issued in the last ten days. Contractors 
assert they are waiting to see what may happen to 
prices. 

Work has been rushed upon the task of putting in 
operation the plant of the Northwest Box Co. recently 
acquired by the Parker Box & Lumber Co. C. E. 
Brown, vice president of the company, was in Everett 
today, after a visit to the East to purchase machinery, 
and stated that the first carload of box shooks would 
be shipped to the Atlantic coast early next week. Not 
for several months, however, will it be possible to 
bring the plant to the proposed maximum output of 
box material, all of which is designed to supply the 
export trade, when it is expected the shipments will 
mount to three cars daily. At the end of sixty days, 
Mr. Brown stated, the company probably will be ship- 
ping six cars a week. 

During the week “live rolls” for the new equipment 
being placed by the Eclipse Mill Co. in its big addition 
to the plant arrived from Seattle and work of installa- 
tion was begun. Other machinery purchased in the 
East is on the way to Everett. The shipment of rolls 
received is the final purchase of machinery for the 
addition to the plant, these numbering sixteen. The 
principal equipment coming from the East is the 
motors, as the new plant will be electrically driven. 
The equipment is being installed rapidly, but the date 
of operation depends upon the arrival of the motors. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. contributed the bulk 
of the shipping by water from Everett this week, four 
steam schooners docking for cargo or part cargoes 
there during the period. At the Weyerhaeuser com- 
pany’s Mill A the steam schooner Ernest H. Meyer 
loaded for delivery at San Pedro. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 20.—Lumber production is back to normal, 
and most of the mills report that they have plenty 
of cars. There has been a falling off in inquiries 
for uppers and yard stock, but there are several large 
inquiries out for timbers and railroad material. Lath 
are quiet, with a fair local demand. Shingles are 
firm, with a good demand locally. Timbers are being 
placed at $10 over List B. What little yard stock 
that has been placed was around $20 over B, and 
uppers are being sold at $45 to $50 over List B. 
Lath are $12 f. o. b. mill and shingles $5.50 for *A®*. 
There has been no reduction in the prices of logs. 

That the verdict rendered at Montesano last Satur- 
day, in the Centralia Armistice day murder case, was 
a compromise, seems to be the general opinion. The 
verdict acquitting two, declaring one insane, and 
seven guilty of second degree murder, was rendered 
after the jury first declared two of the seven guilty 
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of third degree murder; but the judge refused to 
accept the verdict of third degree murder and the 
jury returned the above verdict. The defense asked 
for a new trial and the prosecution immediately had 
the prisoners arrested for the murder of McElfresh. 
The verdict rendered above was for the murder of 
Warren Grimm. 

The E. L. Stoneson Co.’s lath mill at Kelso is now 
operating full capacity, and the first shipment will be 
made early next week. 

The H. H. Martin Lumber Co. has completed its 
new planing mill and is trying out the new machinery 
this week. The mill will be operating full capacity 
in a few days. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 20.—Separation of the logging and milling 
ends of the timber industry in individual classifications 
was granted March 15 by the State industrial insur- 
ance commission, according to an announcement made 
from Olympia, the State capital. The announcement 
followed a hearing which was attended by representa- 
tives from all the large timber companies of the 
State. Up to the present both logging and milling have 
been in Class 10 of the industrial insurance classifica- 
tion. Logging will now be in Class 50, with the same 
insurance rate as heretofore. The commission’s deci- 
sion is retroactive to Jan. 1. 

Delegates from a number of Tacoma lumber mills 
attended a meeting March 17 between lumbermen and 
the traffic men of the Northwest railroads at which 
changes in the method of figuring minimum rates on 
carload shipments of lumber were discussed. The 
meeting was held at Portland. The former method of 
figuring a minimum rate on the cubical capacity of the 
car has been held by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to discriminate against the lumber manufac- 
turers and a change was ordered. 

Carl Hall, former assistant agent in Tacoma for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, has joined 
the staff of the Marine Lumber Co., taking the place 
of Ralph Chittenden, who has become business manager 
of the Cascade Tug & Towboat Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 20.—Frazier Mathews, prominent ship builder 
of Hoquiam, Wash., was here this week conferring 
with F. A. Hart, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealer and ship operator, regarding the 
construction of a large steam schooner to be added 
to the company’s fleet employed in the lumber trade 
of the Pacific coast. The vessel is to be built of wood 
and at the yards of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. 
near St. Johns on the Willamette River. The vessel 
will be named the Quinault IJ, and will be the sixth 
of the Hart-Wood fleet. It will have capacity for 
carrying 1,200,000 feet of lumber. 

John Saari, head of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., 
wholesale, is in New York on business. G. R. Tully, 
who in addition to looking after the extensive buying 
for the firm is one of the trustees of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, was on a trip to Seattle during 
the week and called on the association’s new secre- 
tary, Charles B. Floyd. Mr. Tully says he found less 
optimism in Seattle than in Portland among the lum- 
bermen. 

C. E. Joslin, Pacific coast representative of the Joslin 
Lumber Co., of Fairbury, Neb., was 1n Portland from 
his headquarters at Seattle during the week. 

John Patterson, well known lumberman of the Co- 
lumbia River district, who recently took over the 
handling of the sales of the output of the Winchester 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Reedsport, Ore., says that the 
demand for spruce lumber is quite extraordinary. Mr. 
Patterson has offices in the Gasco Building. The 
Winchester Lumber Co. is building a railroad into one 
of the finest tracts of timber in the Coos Bay district. 

F. W. Buswell, head of the Buswell Lumber Co., says 
that for the present things are a little quiet in the 
lumber game but he is glad of this condition because 
it will have a tendency to establish prices on a more 
permanent basis. 

The St. Helens Creosoting Co., with creosoting plant 
at St. Helens on the lower Columbia and offices here, 
is beginning to do a big business again after having 
been idle most of the time during the war because of 
inability to get oil and to make shipments. H. C. 
Elliott, Portland manager, stated that a large ship- 
ment of creosoted railroad ties are to be shipped soon 
to China, the first shipment of its kind from the 
Pacific coast, and that inquiries are in for large 
quantities of ties and other material from other sec- 
tions. The company has contracted for a new shipment 
of European oil which is expected to arrive here 
during July. 

The steam schooner City of Everett, built for Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., was launched from the 
ways at the St. Helens ship yard, on the lower Colum- 
bia River, today and christened by Miss Corinne Chris- 
tiansen, daughter of Carl Christiansen, superintendent 
of the ship building plant. The vessel has capacity 
for carrying 1,700,000 feet of lumber and will be 
engaged in that trade between Everett, Wash., and 
southern California ports. The engines will be in- 
stalled by the Willamette Iron & Steel Works of this 
city. 

The Thompson-Ford Lumber Co., of Kelso, Wash., 
has purchased the old Kelso Lumber Co. property ad- 
joining its own holdings, from H. D. Vaughan and F. C. 
Knapp, of Portland, and the old mill buildings will be 
destroyed to make room for yard space for the new 
mill which is being constructed by the Thompson-Ford 
company. One carload of machinery has arrived and 
three more are due in a few days. 

The Portland Lumber Co.’s mill here has been com- 
pletely electrified and gets its power from the adjoin- 
ing plant of the Northwestern Electric Co., which 
transforms into motive power the waste material from 
the mill. A great many other important improvements 
have been made at the plant, which is one of the most 
modern in the Pacific Northwest. Lloyd J. Wentworth, 


who with George K. Wentworth, jr., conducts th: 
affairs of the company, is at present in San Francis: 
on business. George K. Wentworth says that for this 
time of the year the volume of business is good and t} 
outlook is for excellent business for some time. An.! 
the plant is equipped better than ever to take care «: 
its share. 

The Northern Pacific Lumber Co.’s mill, under t}, 
management of W. B. MacKay, resumed operatio: 
full force during the week. Until the first of the yea 
the mill was operated by the Northern Pacific Lumb< 
Co. under lease. 

Louis Gerlinger, of the Gerlinger-Anderson Co., thi 
city, says that there is a good demand for lumber an: 
predicts that within two weeks the volume of busines 
will get back to normal, which means a little bett: 
than at present. He expects prices not to go as hig 
as they were a few months ago and gives it as hi 
opinion it will be better all around if they are n: 
allowed to revert to the recent high level. “In n 
opinion prices were too high,’ said Mr. Gerling: 
“and they should not be allowed to advance to tha 
level again, because it will eventually do more harm 
than good.”’ 

That the transportation act of 1920 gives the Feder: 
Government greater control of the railroads than whe: 
the roads were under control under the former arrang: 
ment is the contention of experts on traffic laws. The: 
contend that under the act recently passed the Gover: 
ment does everything but run the trains. 

John Leigh, who for the last year has been in charg 
of the sales of the H. P. Dutton Lumber Co. in thi 
Lumbermen’s Building, the first of this month severe: 
his connection with the concern and has opened an 
office in the Gasco Building for the North Americar 
Lumber Co.,, Minnesota Transfer, Minn. Gus Luel! 
witz, manager of this company, has been spending « 
couple of weeks at Portland. He states that ever 
tually he hopes to move to Portland with his family 
to make it his future home. Mr. Luellwitz was for 
years in the pine lumber manufacturing and wholesale 
business at Spokane, Wash., being at the head of the 
old Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. there. He has a large 
acquaintance in Portland and in the north Coast lum- 
ber circles. 

The C. H. Chenoweth Lumber Co. moves the first 
of the month from the Pittock Block to larger quarters 
in the Gasco Building, on the fifth floor, near the 
offices to which the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. will also 
move at the same time. Mr. Chenoweth was for four- 
teen years with William Buchanan, at Texarkana 
Ark. He gave up the position as manager of the sales 
department there to come to Portland the first of the 
year to engage in the wholesale lumber business and 
also to buy for the Bradford-Kennedy Lumber Co., 
Omaha, Neb. J. W. Chase, formerly with the Brix 
Lumber Co., is with him. 

The International Lumber Co., of which J. C. Smith 
is manager, with offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building, will enlarge its space on April 1 by taking 
over the present quarters of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co. adjoining, which concern moves to new offices in 
the Gasco Building. Office space is at a premium in 
Portland, as elsewhere, and the increasing volume of 
business that is being done by the lumber concerns 
makes necessary changes to secure more office room. 

E. 8. Gaynor, of Sioux City, Iowa, head of the Gay- 
nor Lumber Co., with a buying office in the Yeon 
Building, Portland, Ore., has been spending a few days 
in the city, coming from Montana, where he has 
manufacturing interests. He states that the Gaynor 
Lumber Co, has acquired a mill seven miles south of 
Kalispell having a capacity of 35,000 feet a day. It 
is called the Patrick Creek Lumber Co., and cuts 
fir and larch. The lumber is hauled three miles to the 
Great Northern at Balls Crossing, where a planing 
mill is being built to dress the lumber. The Gaynor 
Lumber Co, is opening an office in Kalispell, which 
after April 1 will be in charge of H. C. Karow, for 
some years with the Somers Lumber Co. at Somers, 
Mont., near Kalispell. A lath mill is also being built 
in connection with the mill and another lath mill is 
being built by the Gaynor Lumber Co. at Marion, nea: 
Kalispell. Mr. Gaynor says that the company has ar 
order for 450 cars of lath, which will keep these mills 
busy. 

H. M. Rowell is now in charge of the Portland offic: 
of the Gaynor Lumber Co., of Sioux City, Iowa, suc 
ceeding Frank Morrill, who has recently opened ar 
office at 1103 Yeon Building, Portland, to engage in 
the commission and wholesale lumber business. Mr. 
Morrill is a lumber salesman and buyer who has ha 
years of experience on the north Coast. He was fo: 
some years with the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., Brida’ 
Veil, Ore., and with the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., 
Portland. 

H. P. Holmes, manager of the Western Pine Lumbei 
Co., Klickitat, Wash., manufacturer of pine lumber 
is now making his home in Portland and on April : 
expects to open an office for the company in the Boar. 
of Trade Building. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 20.—The car supply for this week show 
material improvement over that of last week on th 
Great Northern, but little difference is noticeable 0: 
the other lines. The Milwaukee’s barge made thre 
deliveries from Seattle and will make at least thre: 
trips weekly, according to present intentions. Railroa: 
men hold out no promises for the future. 

The barge W. J. Pirrie sailed from Bellingham thi 
week for the west coast of South America with 1,500. 
000 feet of lumber, of which 850,000 feet was loade 
at the Bloedel Donovan docks and the remainder at th° 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s plant. The 
steam schooner Fred Barter cleared from the Bloede! 
Donovan mill with 600,000 feet for Redondo and the 
steamship Meridian sailed from there with 650,000 fee: 
of lumber and 75.000 box shooks for Honolulu. 

A big membership drive has been started here by the 
Four-L’s under the direction of W. D. Smith, employee 
member of that body’s board of directors, and Fred S. 
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Miurpky, field officer. They will try to duplicate their 
‘work at Everett, where they increased the member- 
shin from four hundred and fifty to two thousand. 
They plan a thoro campaign. This week they dedi- 

the Morrison Mill Co.’s comfort and lunch 
ng built for its employees. The E. K. Wood 
her Co. is building a similar structure and it is 
possible one of them will dedicate it when it is com- 

d. 

vohn M. Odell, former Bellingham city councilman 
i employee of the Morrison Mill Co., has built a 
.wmill and box factory at Synarep, Wash., and has a 
fine stand of yellow pine. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 20.—If there is an easing of car supply in 
part of fir territory, there is certainly a tighten- 
ing in other parts, so that apparent local relief is 
merely a little “bulge” here and there. A well known 
anufacturer reports that there is no increase what- 
ver in ear supply, and consequently no relief from 
spe general famine. This condition continues to be 
the big fact confronting the fir industry. The mills 
re holding to their old prices, with plenty of orders 
on their books; and in the face of bad weather in the 
Past they are simply drifting along with the tide. It 
follows that with production close to normal, the 
ils are piling stock appreciably. Just how long they 
will eare to cut at high priced cost of production is 
i problem. 


In fine the condition in fir is almost parallel to that 
in other lines, for if there has been a slight falling 
off in demand, due entirely to artificial reasons, the 
market has not weakened to any great extent. At the 
same time orders have fallen away, due to unwilling- 
ness to book ahead. The outlook is encouraging 
enough, if gaged by ability to deliver; and along with 
it all is the persistent fact that for the moment the 
speculative tendency has been almost entirely 
squeezed out. In other words, transits are momen- 
tarily forgotten, while the process of cleaning up cars 
at diversion points continues. 


tecent advices do not indicate that the heaping up 
of transits is formidable. From the latest figures 
available, the total on the three transcontinental lines 
is 195, of which probably two-thirds are being as- 
sessed for demurrage. The largest number is on the 
Northern Pacific at Laurel, Mont., where the total is 
113. <A few days ago there were 201 transits at 
Laurel. The next largest number is on the Milwau- 
kee at Aberdeen, S. D., where there are 65, and finally 
at Whitefish, Mont., on the Great Northern, there are 
17. It follows that the transit situation on all three 
lines has noticeably improved, for the cars are being 
well cleaned up. At Minnesota Transfer it is reported 
that there are ninety cars of lumber and shingles. 
Nobody is interested in transits on a falling market. 


A well known wholesaler, who is convinced that fir 
prices have reached their peak, draws a fine distinc- 
tion between demand and consumption, demand being 
merely the desire to buy, while consumption is regu- 
lated by the ability to buy. On this basis he enun- 
ciates the doctrine that demand does not make the 
market, but that consumption of lumber, which figures 
prove to be practically constant from year to year, 
is the actual controlling factor. An analysis of varia- 
tions in commodity prices shows some interesting re- 
sults—for example, among a total of 61 commodities 
the current figures show 19 advances, 20 recessions 
and 22 no change. For the first time since October, 
1919, this condition has prevailed, wherein advances 
have been anywhere near the recessions, indicating 
that in general the peak has been reached and passed. 
This line of reasoning would certainly apply to fir 
lumber, if the influence of car shortage could some- 
how be neutralized. 


The discount on Canadian money is easing up. The 
banks today have reduced the figures as follows: 
Checks, 12 percent; currency, 12%4 percent; silver, 
1314 percent. The figures went much higher a few 
weeks ago as the instant effect of the car embargo, 
which cut off practically all the shipments of lumber 
and shingles from Canada into the United States. 


W. J. Van Dusen, assistant manager of the H. R. 
MacMillan Export Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., was 
1 Seattle this week, completing arrangements for ex- 
ports of veneer. He reports the demand to be good, 
particularly in the United Kingdom and Australia. 
lic has been in touch with the Wheeler Osgood Co. 

Tacoma, the Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett, 


fn ] 


il the Henry McCleary Timber ‘Co., McCleary, 

















Wash 
\. C. Dixon, manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., is making a tour of the Puget Sound 
ntry in order to secure first hand information re- 
cting the industry. Mr. Dixon is well known as a 
Nous, enterprising and progressive all around 
‘berman, who is keenly alert to keep abreast of im- 
ovements. The Booth-Kelly plants, one of which is 
¢ Springfield and the other at Wendling, Ore., are 
‘roly modern, both as to machinery and working 
onditions for employees. Mr. Dixon is a regent of 
> nee of Oregon, and vice president of the 
ird, 


\. J. Gautreau, office manager of the Louisiana Red 
ypress Co., New Orleans, is in Seattle for the pur- 
se of becoming familiar with methods in fir terri- 
‘ory. As the guest of the wholesaler’s luncheon this 
week, he drew a striking contrast between the system 
to which he has become accustomed in handling cy- 
ress and that employed on the west Coast, in that 
"oe one product is air dried and the output accurately 
age d as preliminary to marketing, while the other 

oduct is oftentimes sent green from the saw inta 
consuming territory. In coming to the Coast Mr. 
“autreau stopped at St. Louis and Kansas City, and 
‘ae message to the fir trade that he brought with him 


from his observations in those cities was one of 
optimism. 

. C. Herron in being appointed general agent, 
freight department, of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, goes back to the position he held prior to 
Government control. He is now established in his 
offices at 752 Stuart Building. During the war Mr. 
Herron was connected with the traffic department of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Roy A. Dailey, of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., has 
received word that Louis Germain, jr., and L. R. 
Putman, respectively president and executive secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Distributors, 
are coming to the Coast on business in connection 
with the reorganized bureau. Meetings will be ar- 
ranged for them in Seattle, Portland and San Fran- 
cisco. 

H. M. Yaw, of Great Falls, Mont., of the wholesale 
lumber firm of Sturm & Yaw, is renewing acquaint- 
ances in Seattle. He is accompanied by A. L. Miller, 
in charge of Northern Pacific territory for the firm, 
with headquarters at Miles, Mont. They report a 
season of inactivity in their territory, but say that 
stock in Montana has successfully come thru a severe 
winter, and that the outlook for the lumber trade is 
encouraging. In their judgment business will open 
up within thirty days. While in Seattle Mr. Yaw 
and Mr. Miller enjoyed a visit with John D. Collins, 
of the John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


Louis Brook, of Louis Brook (Inc.), manufacturer 
of window frames and sash at Brooklyn, N. Y., is in 
Seattle looking for fir stock. He reports difficulty in 
securing lumber in the East. Mr. Brook’s visit is 
significant of the radical change in the lumber indus- 
try, in that the fir district now offers inducements 
to the eastern manufacturer to come to the west 
Coast on a scouting expedition. 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, St. 
Louis, Mo., returned to Seattle after spending several 
days in Vancouver, B. C., looking into the prospects for 
a revival of interest in Hoo-Hoo in British Co- 
lumbia. He states that he arranged with W. H. Crowe, 
of the Federal Lumber Co., Vancouver, to act as Vice- 
gerent during the coming year. Mr. Isherwood left 
the middle of the week for California to attend the 
joint meeting of the California retailers and Hoo-Hoo 
at Stockton March 20. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 20.—The lumber market is not particularly 
weak, altho local buying is light just now, being con- 
fined principally to the immediate needs of the yards. 
However, there is considerable demand for special 
cuttings and the mills are sold ahead on uppers. The 
scare in the North, with the reduction in prices by 
certain interests has been affecting fir commons for 
a time, but clears are now stronger than ever. 


On Douglas fir the situation is unchanged, with 
the mills in the north making no reduction in prices, 
as logs and labor are high. They are getting about 
enough cars to take care of the stock that is moving. 
The big buyers in California are sitting tight and 
hoping that prices will drop. The easing up in buy- 
ing for rail shipment and cargo shipment to Cali- 
fornia has been due to the idea that prices have 
reached the limit and buyers are disposed to hold off 
until the situation is well defined. 


What buying is being done is at unchanged prices, 
but there is a difference of several dollars between 
the ideas of buyers and sellers. The market here on 
common is considered about $40 base, domestic cargo 
List 7, and southern California business has been 
done at $41 and $42 base. Vertical grain flooring is 
strong at $55 to $60 over rail B list. Kiln dried 
finish is extremely scarce at $60 to $65 over. Only 
unsold transit cars are soft and local wholesalers have 
been forced to cut out such business in order to avoid 
loss. A few cars are still moving at reduced prices 
for special cuttings. The northern mills are running 
full, as a rule, and have good domestic orders for rail 
shipment, so that stocks will be greatly reduced when 
they get plenty of cars. Fir lath have dropped about 
$5, as lumber production has become normal, and are 
bringing about $12 here, with prospects of lower 
prices. 


California white and sugar pine prices show an 
advancing tendency. Operators have orders booked 
away ahead and can not see indications of any drop 
in prices for many months to come. Transit cars 
have slowed down a little. The demand for factory 
lumber will be greatly in excess of the supply and, 
when eastern building opens up, the shortage of stocks 
will be appreciated. The California mills are getting 
ready to start up for the season as soon as weather 
is favorable and all will probably be in operation with- 
in the next four weeks. Some snow fell in the moun- 
tains during the last week but logging operations 
should not be delayed long. 


The redwood lumber market is strong, and it looks 
like a big year from the way it has started out. The 
temporary dullness in fir lumber seems to have had 
no sympathetic effect upon redwood. So much red- 
wood is going into specialty business now that the 
manufacturers do not have to worry so much over 
general conditions. The demand for siding and finish 
is away ahead of the supply. Both uppers and com- 
mons are selling big. Tank stock is in big demand. 
Mills are not disposed to take orders very far ahead. 
Buyers who want lumber, that is in stock, are offer- 
ing a premium in some cases, but in general the list 
is being followed. Eastern buyers are here, purchas- 
ing both clear and common. While the mills are taking 
care of the local buyers to quite an extent, it looks 
as if California yards will have to pay better prices 
to maintain good stocks. 


Arthur Davies, who sold the Davies Lumber & Box 
Co. to the California Fruit Exchange, is going into 
the lumber business again. He has purchased, thru 





CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


























alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


ano ce San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 
Building, 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
Oak 


Timbers, 
Bridge and 
Crossing 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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| ak, Ash, 
on yl Plank 
Cottonwood. 

! Grade Stock. 
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Mound, Louisiana. 
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BAND SAWED \ 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 


The uniform quality 


— os 

| | of our 
bem Oak, Ash, Gum, 
on Cottonwood, 
stockKis Cypress, Elm 


now ready 


for shipment lumber attracts and 


holds customers for us. 


Bomer - Blanks 
BLANKS, T ymber Co., Inc. 
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LOUISI 


Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products of Superior 





Workmanship 
Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any i ‘or 





without Bark 
Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? {I 


Hammond Lumber Co., 
HAMMOND, (I. C. R. R.) LA. |) 




















Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















C. H. Moore, Pres. F. G. Lock, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. and Treas. 





Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T.  lardtner, Sec. & Treas, 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Led. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 








Urania, La. 


WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA, 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
GANDY, LA. 









Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


YELLOW PINE 
( Poitevent & meres Yard co 


Msdevile. Lumber Co. pinenioe Pah 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. &G. Building) 


| CALSASEU YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Lid., WESTLAKE. 


























THE WOODS Sonteme the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,’’ including ‘“‘TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Fentress Hill, representing Detroit interests, the Mc- 
Alpine timber holdings in Plumas County located near 
Sattley, on the Western Pacific Railway line. The 
stand of timber on the 14,000-acre tract is estimated 
at about 180,000,000 feet. He has purchased, also, 
other white and sugar pine lumber, which will bring 
his total holdings up to 250,000,000 feet. The Davies 
Lumber Corporation, which was recently incorporated 
here, will handle the timber. Mr. Davies, who has 
gone up to look over the timber, has not given out his 
plans in detail, but it is expected that a mill will be 
built in time for operation next year. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., this city, has just returned from a trip 
to Tucson, Ariz., where he had a conference with 
Epes Randolph, the president of the company. It is 
learned that the Albion Lumber Co. has taken an op- 
tion on a tract of 41,000 acres of fine redwood timber, 
estimated at about 800,000,000 feet, which adjoins its 
present holdings. It is owned by the Pacific Coast 
Redwood Co., in which 8. O. Johnson, H. D. Morten- 
son and the Weyerhaeusers are interested. It is a 
part of the old Navarro Lumber Co.’s holdings and 
lies along the main Navarro River. The Albion Lum- 
ber Co. is running its plant at Albion full blast and 
has orders ahead for large quantities of lumber. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., has been spending a few days 
at the San Francisco office. Construction work will 
be rushed on the company’s big sawmill at Susanville, 
where M. H. Grover is general superintendent of 
operations. Large quantities of material have been 
received and the machinery has been contracted for. 

The Adams Lumber Co., 517 First National Bank 
3uilding, this city, is now handling the sales of No. 
2 shop and better produced by the white and sugar 
pine mill of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. at Hilt. 
The sawmill started up for the season on March 8. 

The Caspar Lumber Co. is running one side of the 
mill at night, at Caspar, and two sides days, cutting 
a total of 150,000 feet of redwood daily. The labor 
supply is sufficient and as lumber is being shipped 
promptly to fill orders, no stock is accumulating. The 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Co, at Pittsburg, Calif., is 
taking a large proportion of this lumber and is buying 
from other mills, also. Business is good in the tank 
department and the faetories are running along as 
usual. 

The California Peach Growers (Inc.), has joined 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. They have a sawmill and do their own 
logging. Their box factory has a capacity of 50,000 
feet a day. The plant is located on the line of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley railway maintained in connection 
with the new San Francisco water supply project. 

The Standard Lumber Co. has the first story of 
the new mill at Standard erected. The two band saws 
have arrived and the installation of machinery will 
be rushed, so as to resume operations this season. 
The box factory is.making a good output. The door 
factory at Sonora is very busy. 

E. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., has 
returned from Weed, where every department is run- 
ing and winter operations have been progressing fav- 
orably. Snow stopped logging operations at the first 
of the week, but work has since been resumed. The 
door factory is running full with many orders booked 
ahead. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co.’s operations, is here from Madera, where 
stocks are very low, having been well sold up and 
nearly all shipped out. Logging operations are held 
up on account of the six feet of snow which has fallen 
recently. It is expected that operations will be re- 
sumed at the mill about April 1. Pine box shook are 
being turned out in small quantities, owing to the 
searcity of lumber. ‘The planing mill is running on a 
small scale for the same reason. From present indi- 
cations, possibly 40,000,000 feet of lumber may be 
cut this season. 

Claude L. Daly, who has been at the head of the 
export lumber department of Comyn, Mackall & Co., 
this city, for four years, has resigned his position and 
joined the force of J. J. Moore & Co., prominent ex- 
porters of lumber with headquarters at 233 Pine 
Street. Mr. Daly came to this city for Davies & 
Fehon, lumber importers of Sydney, and represented 
them here for three years, after a long connection with 
the firm in Australia. J. J. Moore & Co. have quite 
a lot of export lumber business on their books. They 
have chartered three large sailing vessels for loading 
in the North Pacific. The Shipping Board vessel 
Mashala has just been sent to Humboldt Bay to load 
2,600,000 feet of redwood for Australia. 

The directors of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting in the 
New Call Building, this city, on March 19 and dis- 
cussed the subject of standardizing the thicknesses 
and widths of lumber. The National Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has advised action along this line by the 
regional associations. This association postponea 
definite action in the matter until some future time. 

The box department of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. now has about 90 percent of the 
box product capacity of Oregon and Washington 
signed up. The organization is being perfected and 
everything will be in full swing within the next month 
or two. Some export orders are already on the books. 
The outlook for shook shipments to Australia, the 
Orient and Europe is favorable. 

The Pacific Lumber Co.’s “A” mill at Scotia is run- 
ning two shifts and cutting about 350,000 feet of 
redwood daily while repairs are being made to the 
“B” mill power plant. President J. H. Emmert is 
paying a visit to Scotia. Stocks are not increasing, 
as lumber is being dried and shipped as rapidly as 
possible. The dry kilns have a total capacity of 
4.000,000 feet a month. Shipments are being divided 
about equally between the eastern and California 
markets. Redwood siding, finish and tank stock con- 
tinue to be big items with the demand greatly in ex- 


cess of the supply. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has just started up : 
second Diamond Iron Works horizontal band resaw 
at the Westwood mill. This will increase the capacity 
of the plant to 700,000 feet daily, with two shifts. 

George B. McLeod, manager of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co.’s Portland office, is paying a visit to the San 
Francisco office. W. W. Peed, logging superintendent 
for Humboldt County operations is, also, here on a 
business trip. 

J. F. Klien, of Klien Bros., New York City, is here 
on a tour of the Pacific coast and is looking over the 
lumber situation in connection with their manufac- 
turing lines. 

Charles E. Miller, vice president of the West Oregon 
Lumber Co., and Harry Anderson, vice president and 
sales manager of the Peninsula Lumber Co., both of 
Portland, were guests of the Douglas Fir Club at the 
meeting held in this city on Tuesday. 

A. W. Elam, logging engineer, 371 Monadnock 
Building, this city, will make a trip to Humboldt 
County during the coming week. He has been doing 
some surveying for the Cottoneva Lumber Co., in 
Mendocino County, lately. He was in the 20th En- 
gineers for two years and was on duty in France, 
being mustered out last October. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Savidge-Macomber Lumber 
Co., this city, is paying a visit to Klamath Falls and 
will look over the Government timber, which the firm 
has purchased on the Klamath Indian reservation. 
His firm is making some eastern shipments, but stock 
is very searce. 

Charles R. Wisdom, of the sales department of the 
Red River Lumber Co., this city, has returned from 
the Northwest, where he found most of the fir and 
spruce mills running full. He is optimistic as to the 
future of the Coast lumber trade. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., came in from Klamath Falls to attend the 
directors’ meeting of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The opening of the 
new mill, which was built to replace the one that was 
burned last fall, has been delayed a little, but a good 
season’s cut is expected as the plant has a larger 
capacity and is equipped with labor saving devices. 

C. H. Jones, president of the North Western Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., is here enroute to his home in 
Tacoma after a very pleasant visit in southern Cali- 
fornia in company with Mrs. Jones. 

H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, 
who attended the joint meeting of the three retail 
lumbermen’s clubs—the San Joaquin Valley, the Sac- 
ramento Valley and the Central California—at Stock- 
ton on March 20, will be the guest of the Douglas Fir 
Club, in this city, at its meeting on March 23. In 
company with R. A. Hiscox, Snark of the Universe, he 
will go to Los Angeles to attend a big concatenation 
on March 27. There are about five hundred men in 
that territory eligible for membership. No concatena- 
tion has been held in Los Angeles for seven years. 


COTTAGE GROVE, ORE. 


March 20.—The mill of the Western Lumber & Ex- 
port Co., of which W. F. Johnson is general manager, 
is running one shift and is turning out over 100,000 
feet of lumber daily, the equipment being a circular 
and a resaw. 

This concern has six miles of its own logging rail- 
road out into the timber at the end of the Oregon, 
Pacific & Eastern Railway, from its terminus at 
Rajada, over which its logs are brought to the mill. 
This railroad is owned by J. H. Chambers, a Cottage 
Grove lumberman, who has a fine new mill one mile 
south of Cottage Grove, which will cut from 100,000 
to 150,000 feet of lumber in one shift. 

The Western Lumber & Export Co. is logging in 
the Umpqua national forest about twenty-two miles 
southeast of Cottage Grove. The plant here is equipped 
with a planing mill, but as yet has no dry kiln, altho 
Mr. Johnson states that in the near future he expects 
to install kilns. Mr. Johnson was for nearly twenty 
years in the retail lumber business in Indianapolis, 
Ind., where he was well known as being a progressive 
retailer, active in association work and always willing 
to work for the good of the industry. He disposed 
of his retail interests and bought the plant of the 
Brown Lumber Co. here about a year ago and has 
since made many improvements and additions to it, 
resulting in the doubling of its capacity. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 22.—Building permits issued at New Orleans 
for the week ended Saturday numbered thirty-eight and 
totaled $95,306, as compared with fourteen, totaling 
$56,100, for the corresponding week of last year. The 
gain in terms of percentage is healthy, but in terms 
of building volume is still much below the city’s 
building needs. It is confidently predicted that much 
better weekly showings will be made as the season 
advances, 

The George W. Prechter Lumber Co., which recently 
leased the mill of the Vacherie Cypress Co., at Va- 
cherie, La., expects to begin mill operations about 
April 1. The company, which will manufacture hard- 
woods, already has its logging crews at work, but the 
transportation of its logs to the mill has been held 
back by a shortage of flat cars on the Texas & Pacific 

It is reported here that the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa, La., has allotted the sum of $1,000,- 
000 for oil development on its cut-over lands. Boring 
operations, according to the report, will be extended 
over a period of four years and $250,000 has been 
made available for the first year’s work. While no 


oil has been struck in the Bogalusa aistrict, it is felt 
that the indications justify the search for it. 

New Orleans imports for January, 1920, totaled 
in value $19,081,631, breaking all port records for 
the month and nearly tripling the record for Janu- 
Among the principal articles of import 
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mahogany is again listed, the month’s arrivals of that 
wood totaling 447,000 feet, valued at $54,871. 

As one result of the new agreement between the 
United States Shipping Board and the private opera- 
tors of its ships, New Orleans becomes the “home 
port” of the Shipping Board vessels now operating 
out of this harbor. Their number exceeds 100. The 
new policy, as explained by W. B. Keene, director of 
operations for the Shipping Board in the Gulf district, 
contemplates placing the managing operator on his feet 
and giving him an opportunity to show what really 
can be done with American ships. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 22.—The market has continued just a little 
quiet during the last several days, but with the country 
in need of much building the buying is confidently ex- 
pected to increase before long. This doesn’t mean that 
there is not heavy demand now, for there is, but it 
is not quite as insistent as it was earlier in the year 
and there is not quite as much bidding by buyers. 

The quietness referred to seems to be influenced by 
the general readjustment now under way. Offsetting 
the decline in demand is the leveling up process that 
is going on. Conditions are more inclined to sta- 
bility and firmness. 

In a general way the prices are holding their 
strength, but some concessions have been made, espe- 
cially on items that were very scarce but whose pro- 
duction has recently improved. The declines were 
due largely to the above mentioned quietness affecting 
the demand, some of the millmen having become 
slightly apprehensive. They seem to realize now that 
there was no occasion for this, and no general decline 
in the prices is looked for or indicated. 

During the last week or two there has been unusually 
fair weather in this section, and the mills have been 
able to increase their output, but still the supply is 
lower than the demand. Many mills are having trouble 
filling all requirements. 

The car situation has shown more improvement re- 
cently, but still many mills are getting less equip- 
ment than needed. 

Locally, the building activity continues very brisk, 
and similar reports from other sections in this terri- 
tory are being received. Hundreas of buildings are 
being erected here, and a number of large structures 
have been started. 

F. T. Whited, vice president of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., has been chosen a delegate from the 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce to the annual con- 
vention of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
to be held in Atlantic City, April 27-29. 

Mayor Ford has appointed E. A. Frost, head of the 
Frost-Johnson lumber interests, as a member of the 
Shreveport delegation to the Mississippi Valley Water- 
ways Convention, to be held in St. Louis April 19. 
Mr. Frost is one of the most active civic and commer- 
cial leaders here. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 22.—The weather continues very unfavorable, 
with frequent rains which keep the pine woods in 
such condition that logging is practically impossible. 
A great many of the larger mills are running full time, 
but smaller plants are hampered by bad weather and 
the shortage of cars. The situation has shown no ten- 
dency to improve for the last two or three weeks. 
Broadly speaking, the car situation is not so tense 
as it was last month, but embargoes prevailing at many 
points east of the Mississippi are working a hardship 
at many of the Louisiana mills. There has been little 
or no change in prices for the last two weeks and it 
is apparent that the prices of all grades of lumber have 
reached the crest of the steady advance. In spite of 
the prevailing prices in retail lumber building activities 
at Lake Charles and neighboring towns have shown no 
tendency to slack off. The export has fallen off to a 
marked degree, but it is thought by lumbermen that 
with the slight improvement that is noted in the 
rates of foreign exchange, the trade will show signs 
of reviving before many weeks. 

Lock Moore & Co., of Lockport and Westlake, La., 
have moved their logging camp to Gordon, which is 
located on the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, east 
of De Quincy. The Brown Mercantile Co. at this place 
has been purchased from G. T. Brown by J. R. Grim- 
shaw, who manages the Gordon turpentine plant at 
this place, and H. W. Brown. The Brown Mercantile 
Co. has leased the tie sawmill from Lock Moore & Co. 
and will saw for the company by contract. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 22.—The volume of business transacted in 
rough North Carolina pine during the last week was 
slightly larger than during the week previous, the 
increase being noted particularly in 4/4 No. 2 and bet- 
ter edge, 4/4 No. 3 edge, 4/4 edge box, 4/4 edge culls 
and red heart, the upper grade of stock boards 4/4 
and thicker, 10- and 12-inch box, Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips and box bark strips. While the sales of good 
rough lumber are mostly in single carlots or less than 
carload quantities, it would appear that the mills now 
have a little more of this stock to sell and are having 
no difficulty in selling it quickly at prices better than 
a week or two ago. Yards in North and South Caro- 
lina and Virginia say they are pretty well stocked right 
now because of increased arrivals following the lifting 
of embargoes, but eastern and New England buyers are 
still clamoring for this class of stock, paying what- 
ever price the millman quotes provided prompt ship- 
ment is assured. 

Rather heavy rains have fallen thruout this section 
during the last week but not sufficient seriously to 
interfere with operations. Production is kept down 
below 60 percent of normal, taking the North Carolina 
Pine belt as a whole, because of scarcity and low grade 
of labor obtainable. The mills fear to sell ahead, ex- 
cept on some items of low grade stock, because they 


do not know how long shipment will be delayed by 
embargoes, car shortage etc. in the face of an advanc- 
ing market. 

It is the general opinion at this time that high 
prices on North Carolina pine will be in effect for some 
time, and that present levels are not the peak. Sev- 
eral large sales of 4/4 edge box have been made during 
the last week to box makers on the basis of $40 Nor- 
folk net, and more inquiries are being received at this 
time from box makers, who heretofore have stead- 
fastly refused to purchase at this figure. Judging 
from the manner in which prompt shipment is urged 
by these buyers their stocks must be small. Millmen 
are willing to sell ahead on edge box from sixty to 
ninety days at prevailing quotations, but no farther. 

There is a good demand for 4/4 edge culls and red 
heart, with prices showing a tendency to advance. 
Prices or volume of demand for stock box showed 
no change during the week. Numerous inquiries are 
being received for 4/4 cull red heart or dunnage and 
box bark strips, and both of these items are hard to 
obtain. Prices have jumped during the week, but 
this has not scared off prospective buyers. 

Sales of dressed stock during the week were slightly 
larger than the week previous, orders being largely 
for mixed car lots. Operators of the planing mills are 
hampered considerably and are getting more inquiries 
than they can take care of. Reports from other build- 
ing material concerns in this section show decided in- 
crease in buying in the South and brisk building is gen- 
erally expected this spring. Prices have jumped on 
paints, varnish, hardware etc., but this has not scared 
off buyers as yet. The mills, therefore, can look for a 
big lumber demand right close at home in the near 
future. Prices of dressed stock continue to advance 
all along the line, varying from day to day, and just 
when the peak will be reached is hard to forecast. 
Roofers are popular, very scarce and selling at higher 
prices than a week ago. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 24.—While the slump in inquiries and orders 
which has been prevalent in the lumber market for 
the last few days continues, the break in prices can 
be traced readily to the smaller mills, the larger con- 
cerns holding steadfast to their quotations of two 
weeks ago. Wholesalers are still out of the market, 
retail yards buying but little and the whole situation 
seems to have resolved itself into one of endurance. 

Millmen claim that present conditions could con- 
tinue for at least four months without affecting their 
status. In the first place, it is estimated that the 
mills as a whole have enough business on their books 
to keep them going for the next sixty days without 
selling another foot. A few small mills may not be 
so situated while others have orders to keep them 
busy for a greater period. 

Another sixty days, it is claimed, would be required 
for them to get mill stocks back to normal. Mill 
stocks at the present time are little more than 50 
percent normal. Big concerns like the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. which carry 100,000,000 feet in normal 
times could not scrape up 60,000,000, feet today. 
Others keep their yards practically clean. 

Retail yards have never built up stocks to normal 
and the recent slump in buying has probably placed 
them in worse condition in this respect. While some of 
the small mills have made a cut in items, it is re- 
ported they are finding their offerings readily taken up. 

While the present situation may last for thirty 
days, a stronger market is looked for in the near 
future. Sixty days will see the building season open 
up thruout the North, and it is pointed out that 
the retail yards haven’t the stock on hand to supply 
this demand. Railroads are showing signs of buying 
more while the export trade can not change except 
for the better. Conditions thirty days from now in 
the Texas and Louisiana belt are also largely depend- 
ent upon the weather. Some of the mills have been 
handicapped by recent rains and it will not require 
much more to seriously affect the production. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 22.—Demand is momentarily quiet; it prob- 
ably will be to the end of the month, “and then’’—to 
quote a local authority—‘“look out!’’ The intimation 
conveyed is of a lively if not fervent revival before 
mid-April. The present lull is attributed primarily 
to speculative buying in the late fall and winter, filling 
yard stocks, and long continued winter conditions 
that hampered production and deliveries. A contrary 
aspect of demand, which may be but an exception to 
prove the rule, is presented in the fact that one of the 
biggest lumber manufacturers with offices here on Fri- 
day of last week had the largest number of orders of 
any one day in two months. A possible, if slight, 
factor in last week’s lethargy was the migration New 
Orleansward and their absence most of the week of a 
large part of the local lumber contingent, of which 
consumers were aware. 

Prices are undoubtedly a trifle weaker than they 
were a week ago—this without appreciable effect upon 
demand. Efforts to locate definite lowered quotations, 
however, are without success; manufacturers and 
wholesalers admit the softer price tendency but each 
“passes the buck” to others. Early increases and firm- 
ness are the general prediction. 

No special change in the car supply situation is 
reported. Production shows prospective increase, so 
far as common labor can affect it, and in an unex- 
pected way. Mexican labor, practically useless except 
for the roughest work, is increasing almost if not 
quite embarrassingly thru a recent and current im- 
migration from beyond the Rio Grande. 

On the surface, export trade in lumber is still almost 
dormant, tho inquiry is far from light. Some business, 
however, is quietly being done; for example, an order 
was placed here last week for half a million feet of 
timber for shipment abroad. 
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H.F. Below Lumber Co. 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 
Write today for prices 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











Freight exported and imported thru the Houston 
ship channel in 1919 was valued at $85,034,834, ac- 
cording to figures reported last week by the director 
of the port. Of the amount handled—1,287,972 tons— 
lumber formed a fairly large part. 

J. W. Derby, president of the Derby Lumber Co., 
of Monterrey, Mexico, reached Houston on Tuesday 
of last week on one of his periodical trips northward 
and left that night for New Orleans, La., to attend 
the conventions in session there. He was welcomed 
here again on Friday. Mr. Derby said that demand 
is temporarily quiet in his section but that business 
is promising. He finds that because of the present 
high prices of American lumber native woods are being 
substituted for it in work of a temporary kind, for 
mine props etc. The labor and political conditions in 
Mexico he pronounced quiet and he said that no special 
disturbance in either is expected. 

A representative of northern interests was in Hous- 
ton last week looking into the feasibility of estab- 
lishing here a plant for paper manufacturing, the 
raw material to be cottonwood, of which ample quan- 
tities can be found in the neighborhood of Houston. 
Northern capital only would be interested in the enter- 
prise and it is regarded as a not unlikely development 
in the not distant future, according to declarations 
attributed to the visitor. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 22.—While there has been a report from 
nearby centers of a break in lumber prices, local mills 
report there has been virtually no change. The peak 
of high prices was reached in January and there has 
been a slight drop off from that high level but not of 
sufficient size to cause any uneasiness on the part of 


~ the manufacturers, all of whom are looking forward to 


a very heavy spring demand for interior deliveries; 
while the railroad orders are already showing a big 
increase since the return of the roads to private con- 
trol. Timbers are in especially good demand and this 
will serve to offset to a large extent the drop off in the 
export trade. 

Mexico is about the only foreign country to which 
the local mills are shipping. The steamer Ratanes 
has just cleared from here for Tampico with a cargo 
of pine and some oak, and the schooners Doane and 
Roseway, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. fleet, are 
now taking on cargo for that port. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 22.—The buyers have been able to place their 
orders with more ease during the last week, as some 
of the mills are catching up with their old orders, 
and while orders are not as heavy as a few weeks 
ago, the outlook is good for an increased demand with- 
in a short time. Prices on items on which premium 
prices were paid a few weeks ago have shown a de 
cline but are not yet down to anything like the level 
of a few months ago, and it is the opinion of a great 
many that no further reductions of any consequence 
will be made. The wet weather is still curtailing the 
output and the labor situation is gradually growing 
worse. 

G. C. Autrey, one of the best known buyers in this 
section, who has been connected with the King-Sparrow 
Lumber Co., has severed his connection with that con- 
cern and gone with the Southland Lumber & Trading 
Co., of New Orleans and New York, as its local rep- 
resentative. 

F. V. B. Price & Co. have recently installed and 
placed in operation a 25,000-foot capacity hardwood 
mill at Columbia, Miss. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 22.—The tone of the market is improving and 
the volume of business is increasing. Inquiry is plen- 
tiful and a fair volume of business is being placed. 
The weather has been very bad for the last week and 
very little lumber has been manufactured. Indications 
point to some better weather and it is hoped that the 
rainy season is about over with. There are not enough 
cars to move the small supply of lumber offered for ship- 
ment, but car supply is a shade better than two weeks 
ago. Several buyers are trying to cover, as evidently 
they feel that it will not pay to wait any longer. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 22.—Prominent western banking interests 
have become identified with R. Lancaster Williams & 
Co. (Inc.), Baltimore bankers, in the management of 
the Manasota Lumber Co., at Manasota, Fla. The 
new connections, it is stated, will in the future take 
an active part in the conduct of the enterprise, which 
was launched by Baltimoreans several years ago and 
operates a big sawmill in the town mentioned, which 
is really the creation of the lumber corporation. The 
Manasota company owns eighty thousand acres of land 
on the west coast of Florida, on which there is ap- 
proximately two hundred million feet of timber. The 
new interests own properties which are estimated to 
be capable of producing one hundred fifty million feet 
more. It is stated that the western interests have been 
identified with the lumber industry for years and will 
enable the Manasota company to greatly strengthen 
and broaden its field of development. 

The negotiations conducted for a time by John L. 
Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., Munsey Building, 
this city, lumber exporters, and which had for their 
purpose the development of a large acreage of timber 
land, with the erection of a big mill and other struc- 
tures, on the west coast of Florida, have come to 
nothing and have been dropped. 

The plant of Henry Smith & Sons, at Curtis Bay, 
which was established during the war to aid in turn- 
ing out wood ships, is being dismantled, the Govern- 
ment having called off all work on these craft. The 
yard possesses four ways, but these, too, will be de- 
stroyed. The firm turned out several vessels and had 


a considerable quantity of lumber on hand when work 
stopped, this lumber being disposed of. © 

William M. Burgan, wholesale North Carolina pine 
dealer, with office in the American Building, has gone 
to Atlantic City for a vacation of several weeks. He 
has been applying himself closely to business and feels 
the need of a rest. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 23.—With good weather here in the last 
week there seems to be a little better demand in all 
lumber lines, particularly in building materials. Big 
wholesalers here are unanimous in their opinion that 
there is no visible sign of any weakening in prices. 
In fact, some items of southern pine and hardwoods 
have shown substantial increases during the last few 
days. 

Most of the inquiries received are from big indus- 
trial concerns and are for stocks to be used in build- 
ing company houses. For several days there has been 
a perceptible increase in the volume of these inquiries. 
With the cost of building at its present level, indi- 
viduals with only $1,000 or $2,000 cash to invest in 
a house find it impossible to borrow from banks the 
balance of the amount required to relieve themselves 
by erecting their own dwellings from the frightful 
housing shortage. Banks are playing safe, altho there 
is no indication of any lower valuations on dwellings 
or other structures during the next few years. Hence 
the big firms have found it necessary to aid their em- 
ployees. The Carnegie Steel Co. is one concern that 
has taken the lead in this, the houses being erected 
in groups and sold to the workers on easy terms, 
usually on a small cash payment with the balance as 
rental, 

Tho the tone of it is good, the lumber market is 
quiet, according to one wholesaler. Demand is slow, 
he says, but prices are holding firm. He does not look 
for any further advance, nor does he think prices will 
fall. 

“Many building plans are being figured, but few 
contracts are being let,’’ said a prominent local dealer. 
“Retailers here have as much business as they can 
handle, but are working on eld orders. There is no 
doubt this condition will reverse itself within a few 
months, owing to the housing shortage. There is a 
strong impression that prices will hold steady at their 
present level. Nobody here looks fer any decline at 
present, as no surplus stocks are being offered.” 

Cc. E. Strobridge, sawmill superintendent of the 
Lenox Sawmill Co., Lenox, Ky., is visiting in Pitts- 
burgh. H. M. Collins, vice president of the same com- 
pany, was here last week. 

W. E. Hamner, hardwood department manager of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is spend- 
ing two weeks in the Bluegrass section of Kentucky 
on,a vacation and incidentally looking over the opera- 
tions of the Lenox Sawmill Co., the Lenox Railroad 
Co. and the Lenox Coal Mines. Frank H. Campbell, 
southern pine department manager of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is in the South looking 
over his company’s mill connections and viewing the 
southern pine situation. W. C. Taylor, white pine 
department manager of the same company, is getting 
ready to visit the company’s white pine mill connec- 
tions in Idaho. 

A, A. Germain, secretary of the Germain Co., is in- 
specting mill operations of that company at Lime- 
stone, Fla. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., has 
been ill but expects to be back on the job in a few 
days as his condition is not serious. F. R. Babcock, 
of the same company, went to Washington, D. C., last 
night to attend the convention of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 22.—The conditions in the local lumber mar- 
ket have changed little during the last week, the 
greatest change being the growing activity due to the 
approach of suitable weather for outdoor work. This 
has resulted in little as yet except prospects, but they 
seem good, and the trade in general feels optimistic. 
The activity is actually started in the suburbs and 
the country communities, and in this city on other 
work than dwellings. There is a feeling of conserva- 
tism, however, that is keeping down the feverish buying 
of a short time ago, but what business is moving is 
real, and for actual use. The retailers seem busier 
than the wholesalers, who find the retailers hard 
to handle under present conditions, but who are doing 
a nice business with the big industrials and the rail- 
roads, many of whom are buying heavily. Planing 
mills, furniture manufacturers, large contractors and 
trim men are busy, but the box makers are still slack, 
altho there is a scarcity of box lumber due to the pur- 
chasing of the industrial plants. Building business is 
active in all but dwellings, and at the bureau of 
building inspection it is reperted that some of the 
operative builders appear about ready to get busy 
on this class of work. 

The hoped for stabilizing of prices has not mate- 
rialized as yet, and prices in many items of both hard- 
wood and softwood seem to be still creeping up. The 
demand for all the hardwood is strong, oak, ash and 
gum apparently being most badly needed. Walnut is 
also in extraordinary demand. Hardwood floorings of 
all kinds are in strong demand, and prices are high. 
There is also a good demand for chestnut, birch, beech, 
maple, basswood, poplar, cherry and mahogany. White 
pine does not seem quite so active, altho it is very 
strong on a short supply. Spruce is active and strong. 
Hemlock is in big demand at high prices and local 
stocks are very low. Cypress is selling well and 
stocks do ot seem to be catching up to any extent. 
Longleaf is in good demand in bill timbers and floor- 
ing and the offerings of sizes and roofers are taken 
quickly at good prices. North Carolina pine is active 
in all items and prices are good. Lath are still 
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scarce and high, and the suburban market keeps 
shingles active and high. 

The White Lumber Co. has made some additions 
to its sales force recently. Kenneth C. Kerr, formerly 
of Florence, 8. C., is covering North Jersey and New 
York; G. Seckel Headman, who was for many years 
with Charles S. Riley & Co., has been assigned to east- 
ern Pennsylvania, and N. F. Esibill, formerly with the 
Owen M. Bruner Co., will divide his time between 
buying in the South and covering South Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 23.—The lumber demand continues satis- 
factory enough, but at the same time there is some 
hesitancy over prices. There has also been a hitch in 
the proposed plan of raising $100,000,000 for imme- 
diate housing operations in New York City under the 
mayor’s supervision. Not that the buildings are not 
needed, but the plan does not seem to be developing 
as smoothly as anticipated. 

Authorities state that with labor union factions 
warring one with the other, the Presidential election 
at hand and freight cars so scarce that additional 
plants are closing down because they can not ship 
what they produce, all efforts to stabilize building 
material prices have been abandoned, and the price 
situation seems to have been thrown wide open. Some 
building materials are very scarce and the scarcity 
is attributed to the lack of cars. 

From the standpoint of the retailer the outlook is 
mixed, and as he is now a little better supplied than 
a month ago he feels like taking the chance for the 
time being, and as a result the edge has worn off the 
demand. There have been some recessions in prices, 
but they were not important. Production at mill 
points shows some signs of increasing, but with ship- 
ments so far behind, owing to poor transportation, it 
seems unlikely that there may be expected any real 
encouragement at the source of production so far as 
lower prices for the immediate present are concerned. 
Buyers are willing to purchase for their present re- 
quirements because they can handle these on a profit- 
able basis, but the feeling that there may be a further 
decline in quotations during the early summer is so 
general as to make buyers hold off buying anything 
except what is absolutely needed for the present. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 22.—Shippers having stock at upper Lake 
ports which they are anxious to get to the Tonawandas 
as early as possible after navigation opens, are plac- 
ing charters with vessels, some for the entire season 
and others for the opening load, but in doing so they 
have agreed to pay the going rate. Vessel owners 
have not decided on the rates to be charged at the 
opening of navigation and it is considered probable 
by shippers that there are not likely to be any figures 
announced much before the first cargoes are taken 
aboard this spring. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., and 
wife, left yesterday for Savannah, Ga., where they 
will spend several weeks. While in the South Mr. 
Jones will devote a part of his time to looking after 
business interests. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 22.—The 30 percent increase in the price of 
millwork, which is the subject of conversation among 
builders and lumber people in Omaha this week, has 
taken all the wind out of the sails of those who had 
been talking of a possibility of cheaper building this 
year. When the first press accounts of a reported 
decrease in western fir were carried a few weeks ago, 
followed by the announcement of a Chicago concern 
that lumber prices would be stabilized, there was some 
discussion here of the possibility of getting cheaper 
building material. That has all blown over now, and 
with further increases in the hardwoods and the in- 
crease in millwork, the builders have settled down to 
the idea that they are going to continue to pay high 
prices for their material, and it has resolved itself 
into a scramble to get the material even at the ad- 
vanced prices. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 24.—While some lumber jobbers and millmen 
profess to see a slight improvement in the car situa- 
tion lately, others assert that it would require a 
microscope to detect any betterment. Commenting 
upon that situation an official of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. said that it might have thirty or forty cars 
at its Virginia plant one day available for loading, 
while on days following it might be able to obtain only 
two or three cars. The Cloquet and Northern mills 
at Cloquet have met with similar experiences, with the 
result that the planing mills of these establishments 
have been able to operate only intermittently during 
the last few weeks. 

At a get-together banquet of the retail lumber deal- 
ers’ association of Duluth, held at the Spalding Hotel 
last Saturday, the situation in the trade was touched 
on by different speakers. It was generally agreed that 
the demand exists in this territory for all the lumber 
that can be produced by the mills. Forty-five retailers 
and salesmen of Duluth and Superior were on hand, 
and they had as their guests a number of jobbers. As 
illustrating conditions in the trade, a salesman of one 
of the large mills asserted at the gathering that his 
company had received an offer from a Texas dealer 
for cars of mixed lumber to be shipped weekly during 
the next few weeks at a basis of $10 a thousand feet 
over the current price lists. Another salesman said 
that a Pennsylvania jobber had been pressing his con- 
cern for a guaranty that 600,000 feet of lumber on 
order would be delivered by June 1. It was consid- 
ered by the management of the Minnesota company in- 
terested that it would be unwise to give the guaranty 


requested for the reason that it could not obtain any 
information on probable transportation conditions dur- 
ing the next few weeks. Lumberjacks are rapidly 
coming in from the woods, as northern Minnesota lum- 
ber operators are breaking up their camps owing to 
the mild weather. In the opinion of scalers, last 
winter’s output of logs will greatly exceed early esti- 
mates. It is mentioned that tie and pulpwood outputs 
were cut down owing to prices offered not being con- 
sidered satisfactory and that material has been turned 
into the mills in logs. Experts draw attention to the 
fact that several mills in this territory have been saw- 
ing logs all winter which did not begin to operate until 
late in the season a year ago, and it is believed that 
their production will make up for the loss of the out- 
puts of Alger, Smith & Co., the St. Croix Lumber Co., 
and the Trout Lake Lumber Co., who went out of 
business. 

Curry & Whyte, of this city, have been operating on 
an extensive scale this season in the Grand Rapids 
(Minn.) district. They assert that they figure on get- 
ting out about 350,000 posts and poles there. All the 
work has been done by small jobbers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 24.—While buyers in this market are show- 
ing no disposition to place orders for anything beyond 
urgent requirements, sales managers are going along 
just as if conditions were normal and show no signs of 
seeking more business than is offered. Such transit 
cars as have to be dumped are being dumped and the 
loss taken, but so far as quotations are concerned 
there is no weakness. On the contrary, there are 
indications that the list of April will see quotations on 
numerous items in southern pine and fir higher than 
at present. Whether this revision is going to be gen- 
eral among manufacturers is a question. Some sales 
managers are opposed to any higher prices and some 
of them are frank to admit, outside of business hours, 
that some prices already are too high. Discussion 
as to what effect prices are going to have on the build- 
ing situation is becoming more active. So far as in- 
dustrial building is concerned there isn’t any ques- 
tion. The demand for business and factory space is 
insistent, and so long as tenants are willing to agree 
to terms investors are willing to supply the buildings 
no matter what the building costs. When it comes 
to home building, however, that is something else 
again, and while there is considerable nibbling now, 
retailers report that bites are not numerous. This is 
one reason why retailers are strong against any fur- 
ther advances in the market. 

Another element that enters into the local situation 
is that the Builders’ Association of Kansas City and 
the plasterers, laborers and hodcarriers have failed to 
reach an agreement and a strike is threatened for May 
1. The plasterers demand $10 a day, the hodcarriers 
971% cents an hour and the laborers 75 cents. This 
is $2 above the present scale for plasterers, 18% cents 
for the hodcarriers and 17% cents for the laborers. 

At the same time W. M. Beebe, manager of sales for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., in an address to the Real 
Estate Board, said that persons who have put off 
building in the hope of a decrease in lumber prices 
should waste no more time. Mr. Beebe said lumber 
prices show no inclination to drop and the shortage 
of housing will not be alleviated for another two 
years. At the same time, he said, the export demand 
would be enormous, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 22.—The lumber manufacturers of northern 
Minnesota have declined to grant an 8-hour day in the 
mills this season, taking the position that it is essen- 
tial to run on a 10-hour basis to meet the prospective 
demand for lumber. E. L. Carpenter, of the Shevlin 
companies, addressed a meeting of Crookston Lumber 
Co. employees at Bemidji a few days ago, and told 
the men that full operation of the mills this summer 
depends on them. If there is trouble, he said, no 
attempt will be made to run more than one shift. If 
not, they will run one of the mills with a double 
shift. H. C. Hornby, addressing a similar meeting at 
Cloquet, told the men that it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to run ten hours this season. They are to act at 
a later meeting. 

Cc. P. Bratnober and John Junge, of the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., are back from a four months’ 
tour in South America and the West Indies. They 
were with a party of Minneapolis business men. 

J. R. Johnson, of Calgary, Alberta, superintendent 
of the Crown Lumber Co.’s yards, was here looking 
over business conditions last week. 

Charles E. Sand, of Portland, Ore., sales manager 
of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., was here last week 
meeting B. W. Sauntry and Frank E. Pew, who rep- 
resent the company’s interests in this territory. 

George P. Thompson, president of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), is back after a vacation trip lasting 
several weeks, most of it spent in southern California. 
He stopped at Tacoma, Seattle, Everett and Spokane 
on his way back. 

John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., stopped here on his way east and visited 
with the heads of the Lenox Lumber Co., which repre- 
sents his company here. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


March 18.—F. H. Jackson, secretary of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., is in California taking a well earned 
vacation. 

Work on the Clear Lake logging road is progressing 
fast and the company will soon be operating in an 
excellent body of timber located on Day Creek. 

Robert Nestos, formerly superintendent of logging 
for the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., South 
3ellingham, is now logging for himself. He has se- 
cured a large body of timber near Concrete. 

Edward Kelsey, son of W. E. Kelsey, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., is now assistant foreman at Camp 2 for 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co. 





The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F eet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are fortunate in that our source of supply 
promises to provide amply for our needs, 
throughout the season. We will undoubtedly 
be in position to serve you. Ask for our list. 
It will be a means to that end. 

















Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY— Also Short 


2 X 4 9 Dimension, 


Boards, Small 
PLANING MILLS AT: 


Timbers. 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burns- 
ville, Miss., Silers, Tenn., and Red Bay 
and Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 

















SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 
4°s Hogg-Harris x 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
4’s 





Sells Them 
Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Mies. 
L. F. Garrett, Mér., Corinth, Miss. 








McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2 x4 & 2x6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 
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Short Leaf 


ellow ine 


Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft.insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 





WRITE US TODAY 


D. F. McCullough, 


Columbus Gen'l Manager, 


Columbus, Miss. 
COLUMBUS, 


mississipP. Lumber eT 














C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


PINE MILLS AT: 
Meridian, - Miss. 
Pachuta, - Miss. 
Shubuta, - Miss. 
Beatrice, - Miss. 
West King 
Junction, Miss. 
Lisman, - Ala 
HARDWOOD 
MILLS AT: 
Beatrice, - Miss. 
Battle, - - Miss. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 
and Sap Gum, 
Red and White 
Oak, and Poplar 


Addressall Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


po 

! 1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 





Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwoor’, Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 








| Orders Wanted on 


| Green Hickory 


Lumber and Flitches | 


For particulars address, 





L MERL LUMBER CO,, “§vissA™: | 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 





Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 

















A. E. Ebenreiter, vice president of the Quixley Lum- 
ber Co., accompanied by his wife, returned early this 
week from a week end trip to Wisconsin points. 


Victor Thrane, of James D. Lacey & Co., visited San 
Francisco last week in the course of a tour of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


R. T. Bourns has been elected vice president of the 
Goodyear Redwood Co., of Elk, Calif. Mr. Bourns 
took over his new duties on March 2. 


John C, King, of the J. C. King Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was a Chicago visitor during the week, 
and called on many of his numerous friends in the 
local trade. 


E. H. Shafer, of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this 
week to acquire a knowledge of what the market will 
be this spring. 


Cc. W. Johnson, of the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., left the Coast March 17, called east 
by the serious illness of his father at the old home 
at Rankin, Il. 


W. S. Nurenburg, Chicago representative of the 
Wheeler Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., is on a sell- 
ing trip which will take him to St. Louis, Kansas 
City and other points in the South. 


O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with headquar- 
ters at Oshkosh, Wis., paid a brief visit to Chicago 
this week in connection with association business. 


The Martin Lumber Co. (Inc.), of St. Martinville, 
La., will have one of its mills in operation in about 
thirty days. This mill will cut mostly cypress and ash 
lumber, altho red gum, oak and tupelo will also be cut. 


R. C. Clark, sales agent of the Tremont Lumber 
Co. in Chicago territory, is in the South visiting the 
plant of the Tremont Lumber Co. at Winnfield, La., 
and also getting a line upon conditions in the South 
which affect production. 


Secretary Charles A. Bowen, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is sending out announce- 
ments calling attention of the membership to the new 
office location of the association at 301-304 Equity 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Warren Ross, of the Warren Ross Lumber Co., 
Jamestown, N, Y., a well known hardwood wholesaler, 
was in the city during the week, for the purpose of 
discussing certain important matters with F. F. Fish, 
secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 


H. A. Batchelor, jr., of the Tennessee Oak Flooring 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., who was in the city a few 
days this week, reports an excellent and seemingly 
inexhaustible demand for oak flooring, which is taken 
to indicate the approach of a big volume of building 
this year. 


R. M. Merrill, of the R. M. Merrill Lumber Co., is 
in the South on a business trip which will take him 
to Memphis and other production centers. He is 
looking for hardwood stocks, especially, with which 
to fill the tremendous demands being made by his 
customers for supplies. 


L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., the “lumber attor- 
ney,’’ made a hurry-up trip to Chicago and back this 
week. He arrived here from the capital Wednesday 
morning for a brief conference with the directors of 
the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, and by noon 
was on the train again, Washington bound. 


J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co.; Sam A. 
Thompson, sales manager for the Anderson, Tully Co., 
and Joseph Thompson, of the Thompson-Katz Lumber 
Co., were Memphis (Tenn.) lumbermen in Chicago 
during the week. They all reported a huge demand 
for hardwoods and viewed the outlook as exceedingly 
bright. 


J. W. Clifford, president of the Clifford Lumber Co., 
conducting line yards at Stevens Point, Amherst, 
Amherst Junction and other points in Portage County, 
Wisconsin, is taking the lead in the organization of a 
new banking institution to be established in Amherst. 
It will have a capital stock of $30,000, most of which 
has been subscribed locally. A site has been purchased 
for a bank building. 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the J. J. Fitzpatrick Lumber 
Co., Madison, Wis., wholesaler specializing in southern 
hardwoods, was in town the other day, and reports 
that industrial buyers in his territory are less eager 
than they were, but that the market and outlook is 
very satisfactory nevertheless. Prices on standard 
finish, and especially on oak, hold very firm, he said, 
but there have been some recessions in gum. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
is now getting comfortably settled in its new offices 
at 750 McCormick Building, 322 South Michigan Ave- 
nue. Last Sunday was no day of rest for the gentle- 
men of the association staff, for that was the day of 
removal from the Lumber Exchange Building, and 
hence, altho things have been more or less topsy- 
turvy this week, business has suffered no interrup- 
tion thru the change. 


The Madisonville Saw & Planing Mill has opened a 
New Orleans, La., office in the Maison Blanche Annex, 
to handle the sales of that company, whose mill is 
located at Madisonville, La. The New Orleans office 
of the company will also do a general wholesale busi- 


ness. Kiln dried finish, flooring, ceiling, dressed tim- 
bers, dimension and standard yard stock are products 
of the Madisonville Saw & Planing Mill, manufacturer 
of southern pine lumber. 


J. R. Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, is in Chicago on a busi- 
ness visit. The western pine mills that have been 
closed the greater part of the winter are now begin- 
ning to resume operations, he reports. Pine manu- 
facturers of the Inland Empire seem to think there 
will be no change in prices until after supplies for 
the summer have been sold and delivered, and what 
the change will be then, if any, is a matter on which 
no one seems to care to venture a guess. 


L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., has just 
returned from Rockford, Ill., and Dubuque, Iowa, where 
he visited his customers in the furniture trade. He 
reports that the furniture manufacturers are operating 
to capacity, with a very large demand to satisfy, and 
that they are demanding more hardwood lumber than 
can be found. Now that he is back in Chicago, Mr. 


(Concluded on page 108) 





JOINS WEST COAST WHOLESALE CONCERN 


Of interest to the lumber trade is the announcement 
that C. C. Bronson has become associated with C. W. 
Johnson in the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., a well known Coast wholesale concern with 
heavy timber and manufacturing interests. Mr. Bron- 
son is an old time lumber manufacturer who always 
has specialized in the marketing end of the business. 
A native of Big Rapids, Mich., where he was born 
fifty-two years ago, as a boy of fifteen years he began 
his lumber experience in the offices of Hood, Gale & 





Cc. C. BRONSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Who Joins Well Known Wholesale Concern 


Co., which firm 
vicinity. 

Six years later Mr. Bronson went to Rhinelander, 
Wis., and became associated with John Wixson in the 
firm of Wixson & Bronson, manufacturers and whole- 
salers. This business was continued for thirteen years 
and then Messrs. Wixson & Bronson went west and 
became associated with the late J. D. Day in the Day 
Lumber Co., at Big Lake, Wash., manufacturer of fir 
and cedar lumber and shingles. 

For nearly eighteen years Mr. Bronson continued as 
secretary and treasurer of the Day Lumber Co., in . 
which he is still interested, but on Jan. 1 last he 
severed his active connection with it. During that 
time Mr. Bronson attended particularly to the market- 
ing end of the business and is well known not only in 
lumber circles on the north Pacific coast but to the 
trade thruout the middle West and East. He has 
always been active in the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association as an officer or director and is treasurer 
of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, Seattle, the 
insurance organization of western mill concerns. 

The C. W. Johnson Lumber Co. is one of the strong 
wholesale. concerns that has been developed within 
the last few years. Mr. Johnson is heavily interested 
in the Kapowsin Mill Co., Kapowsin, Wash., on the 
Tacoma Eastern Railway. This concern. makes over 
100,000 feet of lumber daily, under the management 
of Howard Carr. Last year Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Carr also purchased a large tract of timber, logging 
railroad, logging equipment, and a small mill tributary 
to the Tacoma Eastern, which is a branch of the Mil- 
waukee Railroad, to provide a future timber supply 
for their mill. 

The C. W. Johnson Mill Co. has specialized more 
particularly in fir lumber, but from now on a cedar 
shingle and siding department will be added under 
the supervision of Mr. Bronson, who has long expe 
rience in handling cedar products. Mr. Bronson’s 
joining the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co. now rounds 
out its business, putting it in a position to supply the 
trade with everything in north Coast forest products. 


operated several sawmills in that 
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JOINS HARDWOOD JOBBING CONCERN 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20.—J. L. Dawson, of the 
vawson Lumber Co., Louisville, has announced that 
Mr. Bum- 


A. Bumgardner has joined the company. 
rordner, who is 42 years 
id, has resigned as secre- 
iry of the Lane Lumber & 
‘ling Co., Rio, Ky., to 
me with the Dawson con- 
rn in the hardwood job- 
ng trade. Mr. Dawson 





J. A. BUMGARDNER 
“ho Has Become Connected 

ith the Dawson Lumber 

Co., of Louisville, Ky. 





‘so announces that he and 
his brother, R. S. Dawson, 
have purchased the interest 
of John W. Kitchen, Ash- 
iand, Ky., in the Dawson 
company, Mr. Kitchen hav- 
og been one of the original 
incorporators. Additional = 
office space has been secured 

y the house, which now has a larger force and is 
occupying rooms 1716 and 1717, Inter-Southern Build- 
ing. Yards are maintained at Beech and Woodland 
avenues, 





MILL TO CUT UP TIMBERS 


The Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co., with a storage 
yard and plant on the line of the Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad at the corner of One Hundred Thirty-ninth 
Street and Western Avenue, Blue Island, IIll., has in- 
stalled a modern uptodate 60-foot carriage sawmill 
for the purpose of cutting up all sizes of timbers both 
from its own stock and for the trade. This company, 
which is a pioneer in the Chicago district in carrying 
dressed timbers under cover, having one shed for this 
purpose 150 feet wide by 300 feet long, has made a 
specialty of Douglas fir from the beginning. The 
plant is very advantageously located and the addition 
of the sawmill, which will enable it to cut special 
timbers and special sizes, both from its own stock and 
for the trade, marks a distinct forward step in the 
progress of the company. 





CONCATENATION FOR CHICAGOANS 


In an attractively prepared poster Senior Hoo-Hoo 
Tom A. Moore and Vicegerent Snark F. de Anguera 
have announced a Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held in 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
on Tuesday evening, March 30. The announcement 
states that a dinner at 6:30 p. m. will be followed by a 
vaudeville show of five acts from 7 to 9, after which 
the kittens will be led thru the catnip beds and 
initiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo. L. J. Pom- 
eroy is chairman of the entertainment committee and 
he promises some unique features for the delectation 
f the visiting Hoo-Hoo. 





MADE EXECUTIVE OF COAST CONCERN 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 20.—The O. R. Menefee Co., 
this city, is now handling the output of the small mill 
of the Monarch Lumber Co., Portland, in addition to 
that of the other mills whose output it markets, giving 
it in the neighborhood of 600,000 feet of lumber daily 
to sell, besides the lumber it buys from other mills 
and wholesales. Its mills include those of the Tide 
Creek Lumber Co., at Deer Island, Ore., and the Mur- 
phy Timber Co. at Banks, 
Ore, and Yacolt, Wash. 
Wollowing the recent death 
of O. R. Menefee, organizer 
ind manager of the com- 
any, who had been ill 
much of the time for the 
iast year or so, O. F. Tip- 





O. F. TIPTON, 
Who Has Been Made Vice 
President and Manager 
of the O. R. Menefee 
Co., of Portland, 
Ore. 





ton, who had been Mr. 
Menefee’s right hand man 
since the organization of 
the company, was made 
vice president and manager, 
the other officers being 
Perey Allen, president, and 
Edward Murphy, secretary. 
Messrs. Allen and Murphy are interested in the mills 
whose output the O. R. Menefee Co. markets, including 
‘he newly organized Donovan-DuBois Lumber Co. that 
as taken over and started the mill at Cascade, Wash., 
‘formerly operated by the Fir Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The promoting of Mr. Tipton to the management of 
he O. R. Menefee Co. is a well merited recognition of 
his ability and services. Mr. Tipton is a native of 
‘linois, where he was born in 1879, moving to Port- 
land with his parents when a youngster. He went to 
school in Portland and spent two years at Wesleyan 








University, Bloomington, Ill., after which he engaged 
in railroad work, being a station agent at Troutdale, 
on the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
line near Portland, and also at Forest Grove, Ore., on 
the Southern Pacific. He had three years’ experience 
in the traffic department in Portland and then, twelve 
years ago, entered the employ of the F. L. Botsford 
Lumber Co. at Portland where he remained four years 
acquiring a knowledge of the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness, in which work he found his railroad experience 
and knowledge of value to him. He spent some time 
with the old Douglas Fir Sales Co. in the sales depart- 
ment and then went with the L. B. Menefee Lumber 
Co. of Portland, well known manufacturer, assisting 
O. R. Menefee, who was at that time in charge of the 
lumber sales department of the concern. 

Mr. Tipton left the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. with 
Mr. Menefee when the O. R. Menefee Co. was formed 
in 1918, and owing to Mr. Menefee’s illness, he has had 
much to do with the management of the concern ever 
since. Mr. Tipton is a lumberman who by hard work 
and his own untiring efforts is making a place for 
himself in the wholesale lumber business of the West. 
With its excellent mill connections the O. R. Menefee 
Co. has the facilities for catering to the needs of the 
trade. It specializes particularly in timber for indus- 
trial and railroad purposes and car material, altho 
handling everything in the way of west Coast lumber 
products. 





FLOORING COMPANY IN NEW HOME 


Having outgrown its Western Avenue headquar- 
ters, the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. has a new 
home at 3622-28 South Morgan Street, where it has 
a fine branch office and warehouse. The new plant 
was made necessary by the constantly increasing busi- 
ness enjoyed by the company, its former Western Ave- 
nue headquarters having long since been outgrown. 
The warehouse is steam heated and damp proof, and 
is one of the largest warehouses in America devoted 
to hardwood flooring. The increased facilities will 
enable the company to take care of the increased 
volume of 1. ¢c. 1. shipments of oak, maple, beech 
and birch flooring from Chicago. 

The Chicago branch was established about five 
years ago and since that time has been managed by 
E. Bartholomew, who for several years previously 
traveled for John 
B. Ransom & Co. 


are hauled on log cars by a number of Shay locomo- 
tives. In some places the grade is quite steep and as 
the island is mountainous logging ana lumber manu- 
facturing operations are conducted under some diffi- 
culties. The simplest possible machinery is employed, 
as much as the labor is of the rudest character. Small 
sawmills are put in here and there to decrease the 
haulage of waste materials. There are six sawmills 
on thirty miles of the road. 

Mr. Nagayama supervises the field work of the for- 
estry department and is very well informed not only 
on the timber resources of Formosa and Japan proper 
but also on those of China, in which country he has 
spent a number of years. From Chicago he went to 
Buffalo and New York City, and after some investiga- 
tions in the East he will sail for Europe, where he 
first will visit England and the Continent. This trip 
will consume a year, and during that time Mr. Naga- . 
yama plans to visit all the principal lumber producing 
centers of the world. 





MAKES INTERESTING PREDICTIONS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 22.—Edward L. Thorn- 
ton, a prominent Chicago lumberman, was the guest 
of local retailers and millwork manufacturers at a 
luncheon given Thursday at the Grunewald Hotel. 
Another of the guests was Secretary Charles A. Bowen, 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, of 
Detroit, Mich. 

In an informal address following the luncheon, Mr. 
Thornton told his hosts that the history of the lumber 
business in Chicago indicated the substitution of one 
wood for another whenever any given wood became 
scarce or advanced in price to such an extent as to 
restrict and confine its use to purposes for which no 
other species was so well adapted. Hemlock and cedar 
attained supremacy on the Chicago market, he ex- 
plained, about 1894, southern pine in 1902 and fir in 
1913. Today, he declared, Chicago draws the bulk of 
its supply from the Pacific slope. He predicted that 
western fir and spruce would appear in this market be- 
fore long in competition with cypress and southern 
pine for ordinary building purposes, and that New 
Orleans would draw a part of its lumber supply in the 
not distant future from Panama. Another of his pre- 
dictions was that the local output of sash, doors 
and blinds will increase materially. 





and the Nash- 
ville Hardwood 
Flooring Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn. 
During the last 
few years. the 
Chicago branch 
has served a 
large trade from 
its own mills and 
other southern 
connections. The 
office is exclusive 
agent for the 
William Horner 
flooring in the 
Chicago district, 
besides distribut- 








FLOORING 





ing Acorn and 
Long Life brands 
of oak flooring 
for the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. and the 
American Hardwood Flooring Co., with mills at Nash- 
ville and Glen Mary, Tenn. 

Having such an unusual source of supply, the Chi- 
cago branch has thru hard work and consistent ap- 
plication built up a large volume of business as well 
as a reputation for fair dealing as a distributer be- 
tween the mill and the consumer. The warehouse is 
prepared and equipped to care for millwork, veneers 
and other wood products as well as flooring, especially 
that which may require careful handling and the best 
of storage facilities. The many personal and trade 
friends of Mr. Bartholomew will be pleased to learn 
that the company’s branch in Chicago has outgrown 
its old warehouse and is now located in a fine new 
home. 


JAPANESE FORESTER VISITS AMERICA 


T. Nagayama, secretary of the forestry department, 
Government of Formosa, Japan, is making a tour of 
the United States investigating methods of lumber 
manufacturing and also the manner in which wood- 
working industries, such as the toy industry, are built 
up. Mr. Nagayama spent some time on the Pacific 
coast before coming to Chicago, and with Chicago as 
headquarters he visited the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., which he termed one of the most 
wonderful research laboratories in the world, and also 
some of the wood toy factories in the vicinity of 
Chicago. 

The Japanese Government owns the standing tim- 
ber in Formosa and conducts the logging and sawmill 
operations. Formosa consumes approximately 120,- 
000.000 feet of lumber a year, about 40,000,000 of 
which is cut on the island. Eighty percent of the im- 
ported lumber comes from Japan and 20 percent from 
China. About one-half of that imported is received in 
the shape of logs and the rest as sawn lumber. The 
most important tree growing in Formosa, measured 
by money value, is the camphor laurel. The Japanese 
Government is actively planting camphor laurel trees 
and expects very soon to make some cuttings from some 
of the earlier plantations. Mahogany and teak are 
also being planted by the Government. Mahogany ap- 
parently will do well in Formosa, while teak, which is 
a native of the island, flourishes. Twenty-five thousand 
teak trees are set out each year. 

The Japanese Government owns and operates a 
number of sawmills in Formosa and also operates fifty 
miles of logging railroad. This road is narrow gage, 
having a gage of 2 feet 6 inches. Logs and lumber 


NEW BRANCH AND WAREHOUSE OF NASHVILLE HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 


PURCHASE KENTUCKY TIMBER TRACT 


WINCHESTER, Ky., March 22.—R. D. Baker and 
J. M. McLemore have just returned from Virginia, 
where they completed the purchase of a large boundary 
of land on the Carrs Fork extension of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. This property is considered one 
of the best coal and timber tracts in eastern Kentucky. 
The railroad will be extended about two miles, the 
mines opened and sawmills erected to manufacture 
20,000,000 feet of lumber. The amount of money 
involved in the deal is said to be about $500,000. 





LUMBERMEN BACK BOOSTERS’ CLUB 


Many representatives of the lumber fraternity of 
Chicago assembled as guests of the Chicago Publicity 
Club for luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Club today, for 
the purpose of planning a campaign to advertise 
Chicago’s virtues. Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., was chosen chairman. He told the gather- 
ing that Chicago’s shortcomings had been published to 
the world for years and that it was time that mention 
was made of its virtues, and that the meeting afforded 
a most excellent opportunity for the lumbermen of 
Chicago to show enlightened self interest, and help 
make Chicago the first city in the world. Mr. Hines 
introduced Mayor Thompson, who spoke briefly, inform- 
ing the lumbermen what had been done to date in the 
matter of bringing Chicago to the foreground. He 
announced that the lumbermen’s quota was $25,000. 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, told what New Orleans had done as a re- 
sult of its publicity campaign in the last few years. 
He said that New Orleans had raised $900,000 and 
had brought nine steamship lines as a direct result and 
many thousands of inquiries as to the industrial possi- 
bilities of the town, many of which inquiries were 
bearing fruit at this time. Former Congressman 
Sennett, of New York City, now connected with the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., showed how the congress- 
men representing New York City were able, by con- 
certed action, to raise money for a New York harbor 
appropriation in the face of great obstacles. 

PPD OOOO 

THe Wood Pipe Export Co., with headquarters at 
701 White Building, Seattle, Wash., has filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, D. C., 
a statement of association for foreign trade, as pro- 
vided by the Webb Act. This concern handles wood 
pipe, wood tanks, silos and accessories for export. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 


Meridian, we doa 
general wholesale busi- 
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Southern Hardwoods 
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They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it's Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 





DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 


4 Redwood + 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1 pd omneagg CHIC AGO New York, 


103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 




















The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE, Fee!2:. Gum 


and Oak. 
R. R. Johnston, Manager. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine 












We Specialize for the 
Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 
Atgtoteat Dimension 


Write us about you needs. 


W.E. Foshee LumberCo. 


7-9-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Manufacturers 


: Wholesalers 


= 
Mr. Retailer: 


If it's Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 











you. We specialize in 
FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 


DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 


W. L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. _/ 











(Concluded from page 106) 


Pomeroy is busily preparing for the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation which the Chicago cats will pull-off next 
Tuesday, he being in charge of the entertainment for 
that occasion. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., and John L. Kaul, of the 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., are two promi- 
nent southern piners who were in Chicago during the 
week attending the annual convention of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries held at the Sher- 
man Hotel this week. Mr. Kaul is a director of the 
Federation. While North Mr. Rhodes plans to visit 
Syracuse, N. Y., on April 14, to participate in the cele- 
bration of “Lumber Day” by the New York State 
College of Forestry. 

The Lumber Exchange Building may soon have four 
more stories added onto its height, increasing their 
total number to twenty. The Chicago city council 
recently rescinded the ordinance which limited building 
construction to 200 feet above ground level as a 
deterrent to normal business development, and fixed 
a new sky limit of 260 feet. There are a number of 
public buildings in the city which plan to take advan- 
tage of this change by adding on more stories, up to 
the newly prescribed limit, and it is understood that 
the Lumber Exchange Building is one of these. 


AUTOMOBILE MAN BUYS SAWMILL 


ASTORIA, ORE., March 20.—Announcement has been 
made here of the purchase by Charles S. Howard, of 
San Francisco, of all the interest of Clem W. Rogers 
in the mill and plant of the Clatsop County Lumber 
Co., located here, and also in a tract of timber in the 
Lewis and Clark River district. The announcement 
further states that no change will be made in the man. 
agement of the company, L. O. Waldo remaining as 
superintendent and manager, while R. C. Phillips wi)! 
be in charge of the office and E. E. Gray wil act as 
attorney. C. A. McGee, who is Mr. Howard’s persona! 
representative, will spend much of his time in Astoria. 

Approximately $100,000 has recently been expended 
in improving the sawmili plant and still further im 
provements are to be made which will cost from $50,000 
to $75,000. The sawmill will immediately be placed 
on an economical and efficient basis and will manu 
facture exclusively old growth, soft, close-grained ye! 
low fir. Mr. Howard in 1905 started out to sell auto- 
mobiles with an organization consisting of himse!f 
and one boy. That year he sold seventy-five cars. For 
the last few years, however, more than 10,000 new cars 
have been sold each year and the organization ha: 
been increased until at present there are more thar 
1,000 men in Mr. Howard’s selling organization, the 
Howard Automobile Co. 














For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 57 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK — MARCH 20 














umber Shingles 
RIPE. Scaie sais opine oes oie 56,836,000 6,428,000 
BREO? sou n kicwe seis : 27,651,000 4,473,000 
ENCECREC: .c.6:6-0.0c sae 29,185,000 1,955,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 to MARCH 20 
umber Shingles 
PO. ssa .aeue sess +» 631,807,000 67,751,000 
BRED. b:00:0:0:5 Cossvaees  SeaGBOOLOUO 41,516,000 
ERCRORBO 2060000 -. 810,152,000 26,235,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 20 
Lumber Shingles 
BRED): - 5.0 ues bss Nein wie 25,188,000 2,902,000 
| | Serer ener ‘ . 10,902,000 2,870,000 
PRCTRURE occiscis-s0: 14,286,000 32,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 20 
Lumber Shingles 
ee ee mainte Toes 232,879,000 45,622,000 
1919 eccccevccseese 127,466,000 25,663,000 
Increase ........- 105,413,000 19,959,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
a for the week ended March 24 were as fol- 
ows: 


CLASS No. Value 
SRN si oe ea ta G <ccw 3 2,800 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 31 86.800 

5,000 and under BOD sei 45 292,850 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 2 342,25: 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 5 181,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 7 460,000 

100,000 and over....... cewee ea 6 1,175,000 
EE isk Toe eigen als wal gceie 118 $ 2,540,200 
Average valuation for week...... oe 21,527 
Totals previous week............ 62 1,200,584 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 9,364 
Totals corresponding week 1919.. 92 873,350 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 24, 1920.. 904 26.059,38 


Totals corresponding period 1919.. 489 7,332,580 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 24.—While northern pine trade 
remains quiet there are signs of a pick-up in de- 
mand. Stocks are short everywhere and manufac- 
turers are not cutting prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 22.—The northern pine 
market is hard to define. The manufacturers who 
are trying to stabilize the prices have little stock 
now to offer and are not soliciting trade. Buyers 
are not active and are not inclined to pay the prices 
offered by other mills. Consumers are holding back 
in the hope of getting better prices, and this is 
causing a stagnation of retail trade in some places. 
Wholesalers report a shortage in almost all upper 
grade items and in dimension. 


New York, March 23.—As a general proposition, 
buyers are holding off buying anything except what 
is absolutely needed for current requirements. The 
building outlook is good, but business develops 
slowly. The improved weather the last week has 
resulted in a more favorable sentiment. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 22.—Trade is ab- 
normal. Dealers report more orders than they can 
take care of at times but they are doing their best 
to meet the requirements of the trade from their 
supplies, which are becoming more limited as an in- 
creased demand asserts itself. Rail receipts are 
helping dealers to fill out orders and a fair service 
is expected to be maintained in this way until lake 
receipts are available. Most of the wholesalers have 
dry stock awaiting shipment at upper lake ports 
and expect to get enough of it forward with the 
opening of navigation to relieve the strain which is 
manifesting itself in demand and supply. Shippers 
report difficulty in securing sufficient cars. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 24.—The white pine trade 
continues fairly active and would be much mors 
satisfactory if the yards were able to get the cars 


with which to make prompt shipments. The mar- 
ket holds firm, because of the scarcity of lumber. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, March 23.—There is little increase in 
the demand, but prices hold strong and there is 
nothing in the outlook to indicate any material 
shading. Yard purchases are on a close basis and 
retailers feel they can not take much chance in 
booking their spring and early summer require- 
ments. 





Boston, Mass., March 24.—With the first signs of 
spring weather demand in all lines has shown a 
spurt. Disturbed transportation is the greatest 
setback. Stocks are piling up at the mills. The 
large mills are asking $70 base for 8-inch and 
under, and $71, $72 and $74 for 9-, 10- and 12-inch. 
There are a few small mills still quoting $65 base. 
Random 2 x 8 is selling $53 to $54 and the 2 x 6 to 
2x7 at $52 to $54. Other prices are: 2 x 8, $55 to 
$56; 2 x 10, $57 to $58; 2 x 12, $58 to $59. In 
boards there is very little dry stock. Random 
covering boards are being sold from $53 to $55. 
There are few matched board on offer. The lowest 
price is $62 and some fine stock sells at $65. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 24.—The white cedar trade re- 
mains quiet, tho signs are at hand indicating the 
beginning of the regular spring business. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 22.—Producers report 
that they were able to clean up their winter cutting 
in good shape and they expect returns to show an 
output of posts and poles larger than last year, tho 
far from a normal total. Pole business is still good 
and buyers are in the market for early shipment. 
Post trade is slow as yet but is expected to show 
activity as soon as country roads open up. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 24.—Hardwood demand has picked 
up slightly and prices show firmness, broadly speak- 
ing. For the first time in weeks some of the larger 
manufacturers are issuing price lists. Transit cars 
are fewer tho bargains in transits can still be 
obtained here and there. Manufacturers are not 
cutting prices, however. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 22.—Supplies of north- 
ern hardwood have actually decreased during the 
winter months, according to reports from the 
mills as to available stocks. The winter output was 
disappointing. Low grade stock has sold more 
readily of late owing to the tendency to substitute 
lower grades for higher wherever it is at all possi- 
ble. Some southern stock is finding its way north 
and helping the situation somewhat, and the up- 
ward movement in prices seems to have been 
checked. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 22.—The hardwood market 
remains where it was in point of strength and 
prices, with the possible exception of gum. Some 
stray cars, mostly transit cars, have been sold in 
this market at $3 to $5 less than former prices. No. 
2 gum is the weaker of the gum items. Oak is still 
strong for good stock, with industrials still more 
active than the railroads in buying car material. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—Wet weather in the 
hardwood districts is again interfering with pro- 
duction and prices have hardened somewhat again. 
Shipments have been slow and buyers are contin- 
ually writing in urging early action on orders. The 
factories are especially eager to get shipments of 
higher grades. Common stock is comparatively 
easy to get. Embargoes in the East turned a little 


more stock this way. 
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New Orleans, La., March 22.—Continuance of the 
lull in buying is conceded, but local commentators 
assert that it is having little or no effect upon 
prices, there being so little hardwood stock avail- 
able unsold that most mills are still in position to 
“pick and choose” between the buying offers. With 
indications of better weather it is hoped that pro- 
duction can be increased. Shipments are still being 
hampered by inadequate car supply. 





Alexandria, La., March 23.—During the early 
part of last week hardwood prices showed a slightly 
downward tendency. Coming at a time when hard- 
wood prices were unsettled, the decision of the Fed- 
eral Court at Memphis had a tendency to aggra- 
vate the situation. The buyers flocked to the pro- 
ducing field. Last week English buyers were in the 
southern market for 2,000,000 feet of white oak and 
they have already purchased in another territory 
1,000,000 feet of dressed poplar for interior trim and 
other uses. The actual result was that very low 
stocks and low production placed the market again 
in a firm position. 


New York, March 23.—There is little change in 
the hardwood situation. Prices are firm and stocks 
are low. Car shortages and embargoes account for 
the slowing up in the stock movements and there 
is little in the outlook to indicate any early falling 
off in quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 24.—Hardwood demand is 
on a good sized scale, tho not quite as active at 
some yards as it was a short time ago. Whole- 
salers have been looking for the lifting of the New 
England embargo at almost any time, and this 
would considerably relieve the territory which has 
been unable to get in much needed stock. Some 
difficulty is being experienced in getting cars 
enough to keep up with orders and the railroads are 
still finding themselves in poor shape in this re- 
gard. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 23.—The market is firm 
here. Some items in hardwoods have shown sub- 
stantial increases in price in the last week. This 
applies particularly to the high grade hardwoods 
used in the manufacture of automobiles and mu- 
sical instruments. Continued heavy demand in 
these lines for a long time is expected and dealers 
are optimistic. 

Boston, Mass., March 24.—More advances have 
come the last week to the hardwoods market. There 
continue to be wide ranges in prices. Railroad 
transportation is retarding business and not very 
much in the way of hardwoods is even yet coming 
into the city. Demand locally is very fair consider- 
ing the season. The buying is pretty regular tho 
not of large volume. The new prices are: FAS. 
inch oak, quartered, $325 to $356; plain, $220 to $230: 
ash, $200 to $210; beech, $115 to $135; birch, red, $200 
to $215; birch, sap, $190 to $200; poplar, $220 to $234; 
maple, $150 to $175. 


Baltimore, Md., March 22.—The calls for stocks 
have not grown less in number, while the supply 
shows no important expansion. No. 1 and No. 3 
sap gum has gotten into the poplar class, being now 
quoted at $80 to $85, whereas only two months ago 
the price was almost $30 less. All other stocks seem 
to have gone to higher levels. The explanation, of 
course, is that the mills are unable to keep up with 
the demand, which appears to grow steadily. Oak 
and poplar also are in excellent request. Further 
improvement is shown in the export business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—There has been fur- 
ther restriction of production because of excessive 
rains and resultant floods thruout the Appalachian 
region, but a curtailment of distribution due to the 
walkout of carpenters has enabled the yards of this 
city to accumulate small reserve supplies. Manu- 
facturers, however, report smaller stocks at their 
mills because of inability to get enough logs to con- 
tinue full operations. The price situation remains 
as strong as ever. The demand for all the furniture 
woods is steady and incessant. Factories are ac- 
cepting the prices asked them by the manufactur- 
ers and distributers of lumber much as a matter of 
course. Distributers of walnut complain that they 
can not get enough of that wood to supply their 
trade, and express the belief that it will sell still 
higher. 


Ashland, Ky., March 23.—Oak is active in all 
grades above No. 3 common, firsts and seconds and 
No. 1 common being especially in demand. There 
are some inquiries for stock for export and a little 
export business is being placed. There is not much 
demand for bill oak but some switch ties are moving 
at fairly good prices. Chestnut in all grades is in 
demand, there being some inquiries for even No. 3 
common. Log run black walnut is in good demand. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 24.—The volume of hemlock busi- 
ness is determined by the supply, which is limited. 
Prices are firm and sellers are optimistic. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 22.—Supplies in 
the wholesale yards are being rapidly depleted. 
Mild weather, favorable for building operations, has 
been marked by an increasing demand and the 
wants of the trade are being supplied as rapidly 
as it is possible to make shipments. The filling of 
orders is being greatly retarded on account of a 
scarcity of cars. A few weeks ago shippers took 


courage over the prospect that the railroads were 
about to provide a better supply of empties, but 
there seems to be little improvement in rail ton- 





nage. Buyers are manifesting their anxiety for 
stock, giving evidence of a shortage of lumber in 
the hands of the consumers and retailers. Dealers 
place little credence in reports emanating in the 
West that prices are to be reduced. They point to 
the fact that supplies are bought up to the saw and 
that there is comparatively little dry lumber await- 
ing shipment from points of production, which they 
believe will tend to strengthen rather than weaken 
quotations when building operations are in full 
swing. 


New York, March 23.—There is a good demand 
for all grades. Production has been much lower 
than usual and wholesalers find their usual sources 
of mill supply are not in a position to handle all 
their requirements. Stocks among the yards are 
not large. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 23.—Hemlock stocks are 
very badly broken and depleted. It seems almost 
impossible to figure a mixed bill of hemlock. This 
condition is due to depletion of stocks at the mills 
in West Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia. The mar- 
ket is strong and there is no sign of any imminent 
weakness. 





Boston, Mass., March 24.—The hemlock market 
shows increased strength and there have been ad- 
vances the last week or so. For eastern clipped, 
10-12-14 and 16-foot boards $52 is the lowest price 
and there have been sales at even $55. Random 
is selling at $50 and some are asking a shade over 
that. The bad railroad situation and other factors 
continue to keep Pennsylvania stock from coming 
here at all and production of New England stock 
is under normal and hard to move also. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—Just when distribu- 
ters of hemlock had begun to look for more ade- 
quate supplies from the mills, they are advised by 
manufacturers that the rains and flooded streams, 
and generally unfavorable condition in the woods 
for logging, have set back production and distribu- 
tion for another two weeks. There continues a 
strong demand for all construction grades, even in 
building material, the opinion being expressed by 
the trade that there will be an early adjustment of 
the differences between the building employers and 
the unions. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 24.—The hemlock trade is 
showing some improvement over a month ago and 
now that the weather has improved a larger num- 
ber of dwellings are expected to go up. Factory 
building is on a scale fully up to the normal and 
will probably continue active. But little lumber is 
available at the mills. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 24.—There is little activity in the 
western pines market, most of the sellers sitting 
tight and awaiting developments. There is a con- 
siderable spread in quotations and in prices ob- 
tained. 


Spokane, Wash., March 20.—An extra big demand 
for No. 3 and No. 4 was reported by several lumber 
manufacturers this week, but aside from that there 
was little difference noted in the general market 
conditions during the last week. Retail lumber 
yards are preparing for a particularly heavy call 
for lumber this year and the demand continues 
strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—Just now the mar- 
ket for western pines is quite tight, but the situation 
with respect to Idaho lumber gives promise of loos- 
ening a little with spring. The California product, 
however, is hard to get and likely will be all sea- 
son, sales managers say. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 24.—Demand for California 
white pine and sugar pine is good, with the supply 
of the latter very limited. Prices are said to be 
“out of sight’? on such stock, with no prospect of 
immediate decline. The largest mills report that 
they have nothing to sell. These woods occupy a 
unique position, because of the lack of dry stock 
and the inability to increase the production for a 


time. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 24.—A good many transits con- 
tinue to be available but on the whole manufac- 
turers are holding prices firm. The demand shows 
signs of picking up. 

Centralla, Wash., March 17.—Fir and cedar prod- 


ucts were sold f. o. b. Centralia, Wash., for the 
week ending March 17 at the following prices: 






No.1 No. 2 No.3 
Clear Clear Clear 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
DS have cscoecawkewesea $92.00 $ 89.00 $ 86.00 
ST hasan ce de wena uae kadar 93.50 83.00 
ee Sere er re. er 92.50 85.00 
CG bc cis cctaaneaecersowtecnes 96.50 50 
EGR cacvcccewcecevestsdeesanus 93.50 ) 
BAM See eteccckdgnecdeesewouneee 95.50 85.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 

Di SOE vewtiesddcnieannteeaeceawes 74.00 71.00 
DOU sadéectcccauksceesaueceans 77.00 75.00 
EO reer eo re 83.50 75.50 
WENO hviicesec secu ncutinieeceeuas 85.50 75.50 
Bi Ee eidesciccstsadnwswadeaacaaeee 74.00 71.00 
ois waren eo eee baceetedaeeen 83.50 75.50 


Vertical Grain Stepping, S2S or S2S & Nosed 


E56, 25S OO Ze Se OS eked cccseccn 100.00 90.00 
Dike: Se OP ANE ceeckeéccsasewes 102.00 92.00 
Finish, Clear, S2S or S4S 
DS cxewewewesidacewsdnnstenacne 89.0 83.00 
BE chwaneiewndiceceoaduandadcaee’s 90.00 84.00 
BS OES GRAS hicivedxcuecesseucades 91.00 85.00 














Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
New York City 











Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERTOWN - _ 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
*“*ASK THE WHOLESALER ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 




















Long and 
Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


E can help any 
buyer who is ex- 
acting in quality, grades 


and values. Try us. Tid , 
Aycock - Holley | Red Cypress 
Lumber Co. Gum soutien 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Graham (Heard) Building / Hardwoods 














~ We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and texture 





ha and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
The Best grades 
Cypress District 


Burton- Swarts 
Annual Capacity, — 
eet. orrespond Perry, Fla. 


70,000,000 
CAaKaited 














The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 






proper card 

represen- 4 
tation you nOTEEL COMPANY 
ought é oT T88URGN. “nanan ai 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book- Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your 
salesmen, while at the same time adding prestige to 
— house. Send for tab of specimens; detach them one 

y one and observe the superiority of Wiggins engrave 
cards. You will like their smooth edges and the way 
they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers,. Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














Collections by Retail Lumber Deaiers 4 Fann 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer Many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago 
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ARMERS everywhere put their 
O.K. on OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 

these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 


gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers. You can take advantage of 
our. extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


GY Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self. Feeders for 
hogs, dozens of other specialties and 
Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses. 


Farmers Pleased With Results 


OK Products pay rich dividends in 
the improved health and rapid growth 
ot all farm animals. ey provide 
Pure clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
or our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all to you. Our goods are OK—our 
selling plan is OK 


kK Phillip Bernard Co., %3yier3 Avene’ 








Carpenter 
Aprons 


Caps 
With your ad. 
Large publicity at low 
cost. 
Best medium for your 
line. 


Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 

Let us explain how you both benefit and 
quote price on quantity desired. 


Lewald & Co.,“tnicaco” 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
3 WARREN, PA. 
noners Baars 2"? GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON Pi “FIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


tory capacity 3500Axes & Tocis 





RAD ox cannsauss shart s ora nnewen 93.00 87.00 
530 On. SIGE Gnd GS vince kcceesee 92.00 86.00 
Ly. Bud 15655, S, 10, 12? o20cccws 94.00 88.00 
EOE chp ciate oaiiab pincers ewe eons 89.00 83.00 
so taieee inh ia wis Bie retevcalep ibe ip ele ore 90.00 84.00 
Oe EVO GAD 556 & 5rapre acohacaverewrs-eiacs oan 91.00 85.00 
i Re er re mr 93.00 87.00 
2tGsS' and 4x4 BNE SO" a6 cocccccwees 93.00 


244, BS ONG 4x6, FO) 22" vic cisisin cc 6vs 
Ceiling, C2ZEB or Ch&EV 


BRS, 25 io tage ee sat ae eee Soleus 71.00 66.00 
LA eee ER Rater OC CEs rte ery ae ie 71.50 66.50 
A Pe rR een ee ee 73.00 67.50 
MEE. gs a cssig Ow cies b aor ORS 74.00 71.00 
Bw csc nin a's wip ecstacy steele bore canines 77.50 74.50 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ND a si.seian ciate bias is te wis lex ceteceniety aks 72.00 69.50 
Be one cia pb rere os aralera Cece atte wip etka sees 74.00 71.00 
ge eee oe ere mie eiocien 76.00 73.50 
DES” vccce clawnes Coe bieisisie-oeie es 83.00 80.00 
Battens 
Per 100 
lin. ft. 
BME pce ussite reas oars ae $ 1.50 
ed, Sr rere ee 1.60 
i eh SS Ser res Tr et oe 1.70 
Be POMPE ccna aise ee be Meee ane 1.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap, S1S 
No.1 No. 2 
common common 
it od eniecs sian a etc orl etrrarcwes $ 40.00 $ 37.00 
L x? 4 37.00 
i «x 35.00 
1 =z 35.50 
: a: 36.50 
1 36.50 
1 37.00 
38.50 
38.50 
A: 38.50 
‘ 35.50 
5 35.50 
if 35.00 
; 35.00 
9, 36.00 
B 36.50 
1.00 38.00 
; 39.00 
MAN ais nies aa We ain eee aa ee yee aU 44.00 41.00 
| gl Een a net eee 46.00 43.00 


Common Plank and Small Timbers 


No.1 Select 
common common 


PE oe RO cae a we SRE $ 40.00 $ 43.00 
BE 1G Se AOR  :70:0, cle sine aveshernvese 39.50 42.50 
FS 8 rer eee 40.00 43.00 
BELO, SatS, GHIG, EID" 205s ccsvess 41.0 44.00 
Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
RID «nis pieces ea w8 Ain oie ao es ae es severe $ 34.00 $37.00 
Oe Re os Roe Wwe cscs One 37.00 
RG) Scapa caeene 454s eee eee 35.00 38.00 
DEE NG acs sea Bio Walt oe a IS RISES 35.50 38.50 
DE Lervsseacekeees wake,  weaeuks 36.00 39.00 
8 a are, pany aren ony ae 38.00 41.00 
DP  cwetanaenensenkioe eS ae KES 39.50 42.50 
OT ill EEE eg One eo ree a 41.50 44.50 
3 2 Se eet etn eee 44.00 47.00 
J 4g AS «| i ee ene 43.00 46.00 
EES ap ALS | ga ee po eee 49.00 52.00 
BREE CI A on 06s bee Kaw aawes 55.00 58.00 
Ce bag SOO a ee 63.00 66.00 
Reka; ee OO. 6:606 50-0 eels. 65-2 @ ie 73. 76.00 
PeRIS ; Oe TO BOO” is oscitwe wes secnes 85.00 88.00 
Fir Lath 
RPO Ee aa Shea heencekinie eos en 12.00 
Red Cedar Shingles 
WAM 6g rlearbualsvwtete t's wipe SaaS a ele esto a alee 5.50 
Logs 
Fir—No. 1...$35.00; No. 2...$28.00; No. 3...$20.00 
(Lae Nae Spire: Sala aent Eh Yeas hg mete $25.00 to $40.00 


Seattle, Wash., March 20.—Fir production is only 
5 percent below normal, as indicated by a cut of 
85,472,000 feet at 127 mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Orders and ship- 
ments are below normal. Railroads continue to 
offer considerable business. Unshipped rail orders 
have been reduced to a total of 11,390 cars. The 
market is unchanged, with the mills working on 
old orders. 


Portland, Ore., March 20.—Not a great deal of 
business is being done in yard stock, but cutting 
business is keeping up steadily and special busi- 
ness is firm. Fir manufacturers and dealers do 
not look for lower prices and western pine manu- 
facturers and dealers look for values to remain as 
they are until July at least, when there may be a 
change—but whether it will be for higher or lower 





prices is a matter on which one guess is probably 
as good as another. Cedar and spruce prices show 
no change. Log values are steady. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—The fir market still 
shows some of the effects of the unsettlement 
caused by recent weakness in transit cars. It 
would appear now that the transit car situation had 
improved and that few cars were getting up to the 
demurrage point. Mill order business has not been 
heavy; neither has there been any weakness in mill 
quotations. Sales managers are not worrying much 
over the situation, however, and say that there is 
absolutely no reason to expect a better market 
than exists right now. If the spring season shows 
anywhere near what has been expected of it there 
will be a demand for much more west Coast lumber 
than the mills can turn out. 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., March 24.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported to- 
day: 


Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low etoailing 
Price Price Price 
iné” No. 2 Cleat: V: Gin ce 0505 $ 86.00 $68.00 §$.... 
No. 2 & better clear S.G. 84.00 64.00 ins 
1x6” No. 2& betterclearS.G. .... 67.00 
No. 8 cleat 8.:G. 6660 75.00 ee 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear......... 100.00 71.25 
Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & better clear. 93.50 78.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 & better clear.... 78.00 63.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear..... 81.00 66.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
PE boas duces cw oncee 41.50 37.50 89.50 
BORD Se cctenis assis sea eae ‘ 43.00 39.00 40.00 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 S&E...... 88.50 34.50 38.50 
Small Timbers : 
oe idee: (1S: a ee cee a 39.50 34.50 36.50 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, March 23.—Business has lost a little 
of the snap it had a couple of weeks ago, but prices 
hold strong, and while the transportation situation 
is holding up much stock few shippers are disposed 
to cut their quotations. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 24.—Buying of North Caro- 
lina pine is small, because of the unsettlement oc- 
casioned by a larger number than usual of transit 
cars. Until the eastern embargo is over with and 
lumber gets to moving into its accustomed territory 
prices are expected to show a good deal of unsettle- 
ment. On direct mill shipments no weakness is 
shown, but the market seems to be getting plenty 
of stock. 





Boston, Mass., March 24.—While there is a little 
more inquiry for North Carolina pine, there is very 
little of it coming into the market here and early 
deliveries are very hard to get. The market con- 
tinues firm enough in tone but there are some dif- 
ferences in the prices asked by different mills. In 
roofers, there are few sales being made and while 
some continue to ask $64 and $65 for the 6-inch, 
some dealers have dropped to $59. There is little 
demand or business in rough edge and it is still 
quoted very high. Partition is being quoted at $120 
to $136. 





Baltimore, Md., March 22.—There seems to be 
more lumber coming out from the mills, but the 
inquiries are also more numerous, so that the rela- 
tive positions are not changed. This seems to be 
borne out by the fact that the range of prices is 
about the same as it has been. The time seems to 
be at hand when the users of North Carolina pine, 
among them the builders, have far larger require- 
ments to meet and their indifference has been trans- 
lated into real interest in supplies. Much the same 
state of affairs prevails with respect to the box 
makers. 


Norfolk, Va., March 20.—The following prices for N orth Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 














Cull and 
EpcE RovGHu No. 2 & better No. $8 Bor red heart 
BFE eno waren a sieislaee nee amen $113.50@118.50 $82.00@85.00 $45.00 @46.00 $40.50 @42.50 
SEs cose tog tars nibs GW aasareesane Ree 117.00 @122.0 85.00 @88.00 ABOOG@ETOO 8 sacccoset sss 
RI oe ritdss Sad were bee cite ae pee 118.00 @123.00 87.00 @90.00 47.00 @48.00 pielmcae coe sen 
"hae ere ery eae eee er ee ee re 121.00 @126.00 BUOGMUI00.  assickconnesy  <*iaaeses Sas 
RovuGH—4x4 
Bee sete rariiaun tists ee eis ener ee 118.50@123.00 86.00@90.00 53.50@55.50 46.00 47.00 
1 gO SAE See he trey ean tes ne goer 119.50 @124.00 88.00 @92.00 54.50@56.00 47.00 @48.00 
Bd Be Ao oe OR OA A Re mee 124.00 @129.00 92.00 @96.00 55.50@57.00 48.00@49.00 
BARK STRIPS, NOS. LONE. 6. ccs 0s oie $92.00 @94.00 Bark STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2...$96.00@101.00 
PES ssc Bae cesta 37.50@30.50 ‘CULL RED FIBART «0.0.50 cccccccccevcees 29.00 30.00 
No. 2 & better 
PRES NO Boos se sisae $20.00 @ 21:00 ROOFERS, 6” SOS GGO ‘DARE i ciccsccces a esaee $126.00 
i eee re 16:00 Gay 00 8” eee S CO 8 BP ec ct eeee wae wee 127.50 
Factory FLoorine, 2”.. 50.00@57.00 10”... .50@59.00 BO cava e.3:Sioo 6 ow eretee . 128.50 
Sizes, N. C. pine...» 44.00@50.00 a 4% -50@60.50 Be Cainer Seavencoaane ee 134.00 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better _ No. $s No. 4 
PULOORING, 453256 BOG S” TILE: a5. occ 6i5:60y0.0 denies evens SESE 00B140,00 ck tbbtert rere  ~ periacemecees 
a RES SS RR ein Ore Sesto 118.00@123.00 $96.00 @103.00 ret tet 
TING ooo ici 9 ose weiss re een er 66.00@ 68.00 56.00@ 58.00 34.00 @36.50 
RE ee eish e ante consis neta eaters ierae a oe rbrece a oe 70.00@ 73.00 60.00@ 64.00 $0:00668.00 
PRIN AR oo o's 5s cee ab inisin eos Sos cn ee aeons 119.00 @124.00 97.00 @104.00 60.00 @ 63.00 
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REDWOOD 


<ansas City, Mo., March 24.—Buyers who need 
reawood are glad to take anything they can get, 
hich is not much at the present time. Hopes that 
re may be a better supply in the spring are not 
ich encouraged by sales managers, who say that 
“ks are exceedingly small and orders piled high. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., March 23.—The following f. o. b. 
ill prices have been obtained for Arkansas soft 
ne from March 16 to 22, inclusive. A plus (+) sign 
Nowing a quotation indicates an advance over 
st week’s quotation, and a minus (—) sign indi- 
tes a decline. 





Flooring 
x3” 1x4” 
&better edge grain........... $135.50+ $123.25— 
COGS SFAIN. .ccscccccccecces 135.00+ 110.25 
K TUUG Ea ciore 66 s.016.0:0% celts bade *114.50 
&hetter fat Gralfice..ccccccece 111.00— 108.00— 
No, 2 MAC SPO cc ccaccceccces 95.25+ 94.00— 
No, 2 flat grain.........e..e- = 60.00+ 
Ceiling and Partition 
t ” 54” ¥% ” 34” 
celifng Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
&better ..$89.50+  $84.50— *$110.75 $121.25 
i, eee 69.50— 72.50— es 91.50— 
= ee eee *54.75 see ses 
Finish—Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 
s99 122.00— $125.00+- 
see 128.75+ 123.50+ 
aa se 128.75+- 126.00+- 
2 bdadad 133.00+- 126.00+- 
1% to 2x4 to 8”...$141.75 137.00+ 133.50 
1% to 2x10 and 12” 141.75 138.75+ 135.50 
Casing and Base 
AO GS TNO io a6 hci cdc endieenase $135.50+- 
S QUIS” POs 6a ke ceicneeceucasecus 135.25— 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No. 1 0.2 No. 3 
SEE CT TT $73.00— $48.75— $39.75— 
Me vactneceecenece 71.50— 49.00— 40.00— 
We ccmwumasernee Re 73.00+ 47.50— 42.25 
IO cttedaocevecdes 74.00+ 50.75— 43.00 
I Unasxieccccagewe 82.50+ 55.75+ 43.75 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
12° 4&16’ 10-18-20’ 
Oe Me sacccnawnnens $48.50+- $49.00+ $51.25+ 
Se si ctatarweune 5.75— 5.75— 50.00+- 
SSO vicicctwoceeennn 48.75+ 48.75+- 50.50+- 
DRE cevcrawice ceo uu’ 48.00— 48.00— 50.25 
PN -ticwar sew ewes 49.75— 49.75— 51.50+ 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
12’ 14&16’ 10-18-20’ 
GR cite edeune ans bee *$50.00 *$51.75 
Th Oe. Ckccueakeewes $45.00— 45.00— *49.00 
RE ere 47.50— 47.50— 48.50+ 
SEG -cennancuwenes *48.00 *48.00 48.00— 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
N No. 2 0.3 
OF see vecesunouns *$74.75 $47.00— $42.00+ 
me neheceeevetnnes 74.25+- 52.00— 42.00— 
EO” iivinacciaueen ues ee 50.50 42.50 
Lath 
Q No. 2 
pe ee Cee ee $18.00+ eee 





These quotations show 36 advances over those re- 
ported last week, averaging $3.57, compared with 32 
declines, averaging $3.20. 

*Indicates that no sales were reported on the 
item for the period, but that price shown is brought 
forward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Notg—In obtaining the above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
dueted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
t. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices that were received will be 

losely approximated. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 22.—Cypress manufac- 
‘urers report little change in market conditions. 
Demand is perhaps a little less active, but there is 
still a surplus of orders over available supply unsold 
und the mills are not in position to book all the 
business offered. Prices are as firm as ever. Pro- 
luction is in good volume but car supply has de- 
teriorated markedly and is causing a good deal of 
omplaint. Embargoes here and there are likewise 
siving trouble. 


Chicago, March 24.—Cypress remains scarce and 
unsold stock is hard to locate. Prices have ad- 
vanced. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—The cypress situa- 
tion is considerably improved recently. The mills 
have been catching up with orders and are willing 
now to take on new business. How long this situa- 
tion will last is problematical, as there is such a big 
shortage of cypress in the yards. Some of the 
cypress mills are now cutting considerable tupelo 
and pushing that wood for flooring and finish. Buy- 
ers in this market who have handled tupelo report 
satisfactory results with it and the demand is grow- 
ng. Notice was received from the mills this week 
of an advance of $25 in all grades of finish, $10 on 
commons and factory stock and $13 on siding. No 
change was made in lath quotations. 


Alexandria, La., March 23.—Cypress manufac- 
turers say that the demand during the last week 
has fallen off slightly. This slight depression in 
demand has not affected prices and no importance 
is attached to it. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 22.—The market for Gulf 
stock cypress advanced materially today. These are 
the advances: Factory select and shop, $10; box, 
$3; A and B finish, $25; C finish, $24; A and B sid- 
ing, $13; C siding, $12; D siding, $14; panel stock, 
$13; common, $15; molding, 20 percent. At these 
advances. the mills have very little to offer, stocks 
being badly broken. There is still a good demand 
here and in this section. 


Baltimore, Md., March 22.—Nothing has occurred 
here to give the market for cypress a downward tilt. 
Such changes with respect to the quotations as are 
to be noted from time to time are rather in the op- 
posite direction, the supply falling behind the de- 
mand more than before. It is not that the supplies 
have become smaller, but that the inquiry has ex- 
panded with the advent of the time when construc- 
tion and other work can be prosecuted with less in- 
terruption than has been the case. All indications 
point to a further gain in the requirements, with a 
prospect that the growing urgency of the wants 
manifested will push the quotations to higher fig- 
ures. Stocks held here are very small. 


New York, March 23.—The amount of stock on 
hand is low and wholesalers find that their mill sup- 
plies are very slow about taking on much new busi- 
ness. Prices maintain their former steadiness, and 
with supplies among yards and consumers so small 
it is difficult to see anything except a strong price 
situation. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—Prices on cypress of 
all grades are firm, and the demand remains strong. 
Representatives of the southern mills are slow to 
consider new business, as they say the mills are 
just delivering in this market lumber that was or- 
dered in January and that they still have more on 
their books than they can fill in thirty days, under 
existing conditions of stocks and car supply at ship- 
ping points. 


Boston, Mass., March 24.—There is a better de- 
mand for cypress and the market is firmer. The 
difficulty in getting lumber into the market continues. 
Whatever is available is readily disposed of, as 
stocks of both retailers and manufacturing con- 
sumers are becoming much depleted. Prices cur- 
rent are: FAS, 4/4, $140 to $145; 8/4, $155 to $160; 
selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $105 to $108; 8/4, $120 to $123. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 24.—The southern pine market has 

improved somewhat during the week. Buying by 
large interests has been of considerable volume and 
all in all the market has a healthier tone than dur- 
ing the preceding week. 
Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—The market for 
southern pine continues to be without particular 
features. The demand for industrial lumber con- 
tinues steady, but buying by retailers is not large. 
The retailers appear to be holding off in the hope 
of better prices, but from all accounts any revisions 
in the list by manufacturers here are likely to be 
upward. In fact it is said that one large manufac- 
turer is making new lists which will show higher 
prices on nearly every item. Sales managers of 
other manufacturers say there may be increases in 
some items, and some say no changes are planned 
as yet. Reports indicate that the situation at the 
mills is good, with orders being gradually cleared 
up and a fair lot of stuff going into stock. Not much 
southern pine is coming out in transit cars. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 22.—There has been very 
little change in the market for southern pine within 
the last week. Prices remain where they were a 
week ago, but there is very little buying. Weather 
thruout the consuming territory is still unfavorable, 
and some dealers are holding off buying with the 
idea that there may be a drop in prices. On the 
other hand, there is no great amount being offered 
by the mills, and some manufacturers are holding 
firm. With the coming of spring, it is generally 
believed that there will be an increase in the de- 
mand for southern pine, so much so that production 
will not be able to meet it. This is the big strength- 
ening feature to the market. 


New Orleans, La., March 22.—While the lull in 
buying continues the mills seem less concerned about 
the business prospect than about production and 
car supply. Most of them seem to be pretty well 
“dated up’’ so far as orders are concerned, and it 
is not easy to run down concrete cases of price 
decline. The continuous advance of prices seems to 
be checked, however, and the manufacturers are 
not sorry. There is a disposition to attribute cur- 
rent slackness of call to the price stabilization 
efforts, which by this theory-have caused buyers to 
hold off in the hope of a price slump. Production 
is considerably below normal, but the weather has 
improved in the last few days. 


New York, March 23.—Business from this section 
the last couple of weeks has not been as active as 
formerly, but prices have held well and the outlook 
for spring demand is good. There is some good 
sized work under way, and while there went to the 
Pacific coast a couple of contracts for dock and 
pier work which were expected to result in some 
good sized orders for southern pine lumber, there 
is enough other large business in sight to lead 
wholesalers to expect a very active spring season. 





Speed up 


production 


EXPLANATION OF THE 


WALLACE IDEA 


The Wallace Idea eliminates waste in 
production in the woodworking shop. 
It saves high-priced time consumed by 
making endless trips to the large ma- 
chines; power wasted by running a 
large machine for a small job; ex- 
pensive hand sawing and planing; belt 
expense and floor space. 


Why It Cuts Cost and 
Speeds Production 


The mechanical principle embodied in 
Wallace Bench Machines is ECON- 
OMY. They are constructed so that 
the workman may do from 75% to 
80% of his cabinet, pattern, fitting and 
assembling work right at his bench. 


The workman’s entire time can be con- 
centrated on his work without the dis- 
turbing interruptions incident to old 
methods. The very speed and accur- 
acy of the Wallace Bench Machines is 
contagious—he will do more and bet- 
ter work with less physical effort, 
thereby cutting cost and speeding pro- 
duction. 


Over 10,586 Wallace Bench 
Machines in Use 


at the present time and they are 
demonstrating the everyday service- 
able and practical application of “The 
Wallace Idea.” 


Investigate for yourself. Cut out this 
advertisement, check the machines in 
which you are interested and we will 
send you complete information, also a 
list of representative users in various 
lines of industry. 


Adopt 
The Wallace 
Idea 


The Wallace 4” Bench Planer 
The Wallace 6” Bench Jointer 
The Wallace Universal Bench Saw 
The Wallace Plain Bench Saw 
The Wallace 14” Band Saw 


J.D. WALLACE & COMPANY 


1402 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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will skid iots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
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severe conditions that makes it 
economical for logging, day in 
and day out. 
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(n Lumber Camps 


BUCK SAW Cloth and 
Cloth and Leather 
Gloves and Mittens are 
always worn by men 
who want’ comfort, 
warmth and good hand 
protection. 












Our line is very com- 
plete and we invite 
prospective customers 
to write for sam- 
ples and prices 
on numbers 
they are most 


ay 
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Buffalo, N. Y., March 24.—The southern pine 
market still shows some unsettlement and prices 
in this market are not so strong as several weeks 
ago. This is due to the New England embargo, 
which is likcly to be lifted any day, it is said. 
Transit cars are more numerous than the market 
needs, so it 1s possible to pick up certain kinds of 
stock at less than the regular quotations. The 
mills are now paying more attention to inquiries 
than they were, but prices for mill shipment are 
firm. 


Boston, Mass., March 24.—Local demand has 
shown an improvement and inquiry is more or less 
rife. The market keeps very firm with the excep- 
tion possibly of roofers. Retailers are a little more 
inclined to listen to salesmen of partition and floor- 
ing. There is hardly any movement of southern 
lumber into this town, as there is still considerable 
car congestion and shortage. Prices here show con- 
siderable ranges. Prices current are: Flooring, A, 
$143 to $148; B, $138 to $143; C, $125 to $129; floor- 
ing, B & better, 3-4, $120 to $136. While some are 
still asking $65 for 6-inch No. 2 common, others 
have dropped their quotations to $60 and $59. 


Baltimore, Md., March 22.—Southern pine in gen- 
eral is evidently more in demand and Georgia pine 
is attracting its share of inquiries. The pursuit of 
supplies shows marked activity; and if the dis- 
tribution is not any larger it is chiefly, and perhaps 
exclusively, due to the fact that the mills are 
unable to increase their shipments, the production 
being still more or less under capacity. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—Receipts of southern 
pine have been more liberal and the retail yards 
here are better supplied, altho still short of their re- 
quirements. There have been further reports of con- 
cessions on transit cars that were threatened with 
additional storage charges but on the whole the 
market has held up well. Flooring and finish, de- 
spite the check to building operations by the car- 
penters’ walkout here, are in stronger demand than 
ever and are selling $5 higher on the B&better 
grade, 1x3, sales having been made last week at 
$140. While admitting slightly increased produc- 
tion, the mills say that it has not been enough to 
cover the unfilled orders, to say nothing of the new 
demand. 



























The following depicts the price movement at the 
southern pine distributing centers named in the 
subsequent price reports, on which these averages 
are based: 

No.of Average No.of Average 
Advances Advance Declines Declin« 


Alexandria, La... 21 $2.79 38 $3.32 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 39 2.40 40 3.71 
Birmingham, Ala. 12 4.96 5 2.89 
Kansas City, Mo.. 38 2.49 25 3.07 





The following are average prices taken from sales 
reported on the dates indicated in the sections 
named. A plus (+) sign following the quotation in- 
cates an advance over the price given in the fore- 
dicates an advance and a minus (—) sign indicates 
a decline. Unmarked quotations are unchanged, 
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interested in. Pittsburgh, Pa., March 23.—Several items of 1x4&6” Babetter. oe elses 105.75— ..... 104.51— 
. ; ; : Oe 53.50— ..... 73.00 
CINE. southern pine of which the mills are short and for 1x6” B&better 106.62 
Progress Mfg. Co., wisconsin || which there is a steady demand have advanced in a eS ee 
price the last week. ‘The local demand all thru 
this section of the market is fairly strong. Bevel Siding 
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Bir- Hat- Alez- Kan- 
ming- ties an- sas 
ham, burg, dria, City, 
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Longleaf Timbers 


No. 1 Sq. B&S S4S, 
Pl & under: 


10” 
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14” 
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Shortleaf Timbers 
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—it’s sound business not to buy any 
-lumber tractor until you learn the 


facts about the PRESCOTT 


Statistics show that the policy of replacing horses and mules with trac- 
tors in lumber yards is gaining in favor daily. No longer are big execu- 
tives overlooking the yard in their efforts to increase plant efficiency. Mills 
with 1920 machinery equipment and 1880 yard handling methods are be- 


coming harder to find. 


To purchasing agents and managers who 
may right now be considering the advisability 
of putting a platoon of mokes or dobbins on 
the retired list, we have this message to de- 
liver: 


Any good lumber tractor is more efficient than 
horses or mules. But, there are wide differ- 
ences in tractors just as there are in any other 
equipment. Therefore, look closely into the 
comparative merits of various makes before you 
order. Demand a show-down. Get the records 
of the respective machines in conditions that 
approximate your own as nearly as possible. 


By all means do not buy until you have given 
us an opportunity to present the facts about the 
PRESCOTT. For a long time more than half 
of all of the hundreds of PRESCOTT tractors 


sold have been on unsolicited repeat orders 
from satisfied users. Today we are enlarging 
our capacity for the second time. Our problem 
is not a selling but a manufacturing problem. 


The reason for this is not that there is any 
shortage of tractors on the market. The 
reason is that the PRESCOTT is a lumber 
tractor built and perfected by practical lumber 
men. It makes good from every angle. 


If your cut is 25,000 feet or more please 
write a brief inquiry stating size of cut and 
extent of present handling equipment. We can 
give you full particulars about the PRESCOTT 
in an intelligent way. You will be. under no 
obligation. 


There’s a PRESCOTT Warehouse Near You. 


THE SUMNER K. PRESCOTT Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


She 
( Patents 


vn LUMBER 


First Ave. South & 


Hanford St. 


PRESCOT 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
Aske 
any 


TRACTOR “* 





N Clean Stock Sells Quickly 


It is therefore important that 
every bundle of flooring, ceiling, 
siding, pickets, etc., you buy 
should be properly bundled to 


keep it clean. 
STAR “riz “ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 
Securely tie every bundle—all edges 


and ends are properly protected and 
every stick is firmly held in place. 


In the future specify all bundles to be 
tied with “Star Baling Tie Buckles 
and Wire.” 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. ; 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 22.—The buying ac- 
tivity in this territory has subsided to a consider- 


able extent and offerings from the Coast have 
caused prices to ease up somewhat. There is said 
to be a good call for shingles in mixed cars, but 
straight cars are not snapped up as quickly as they 
might be. The market is weaker but shows not 


much variation yet, owing to the firm attitude of 
most mills. jad roads have slowed up retail trade 
and yards are not in need of much stock for a 
while. 


Seattle, Wash., March 20.—Red cedar shingles 
evidently have hit bottom, with the decline of a 
week ago to a point close to cost of production. 
The market is now firming up, particularly on 
clears, which are strong at $6.50. Stars are barely 
steady at $5.40. Shingle men note that star terri- 
tory in the Southwest is being continually restrict- 
ed; moreover, that orders which formerly were ex- 
clusively stars are now half clears. Clear territory 
is waking up, but star territory continues inactive— 
which fact serves to explain the broad spread be- 
tween the two grades, as well as the variation in 
market tone. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—The steady decline 
in the shingle market appears to have halted for 
a while, tho there does not appear to be much 
strength to the market. Dealers here are keeping 
close tab on conditions on the Coast and are keeping 
transit lines down as low as possible until some- 
thing like a real demand becomes apparent. There 
has been such a line of cheap transits lately that 
the yards have got into the habit of looking for 
bargains. Demand for lath is only what industrial 
buyers call for. The yards are waiting to see what 
develops in the house building situation before plac- 
ing orders. ‘This also holds true in siding. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 22.—The shingle market 
appears to be lifting up a bit. Clears are higher, 
but there is no demand at the advance. Present 
prices, Pacific coast base, are $6.25 for clears and 
$5 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., March 22.—Shingle demand is 
less active, tho the call for cypress shingles still 
exceeds supply. In consequence west Coast cedar 
shingles are gaining a firmer foothold in this terri- 
tory. Lath continue in low supply and active de- 
mand, with prices apparently as strong as ever. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 24.—Shingle prices continue 
unsettled and generally weak. Extra clears are 
quoted here at $7.81 and stars at $6.46. This is a 
little lower for clears and the same price as a week 
ago for stars. While uncertainty exists as to prices 
the retailers are inclined to hold off and the inquiry 
is not on any active scale. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 22.—The market 
for shingles has shown an improvement both in de- 
mand and prices during the last week. Favorable 
building weather is credited with the responsibility 
for the increasing call for shingles and the higher 
quotations are attributed to the growing call for 
stock, of which dealers report only a medium sup- 
ply. An advance of 15 cents is reported on red 
eedar clears since a week ago, bringing quotations 
up to $7.78, local basis. Dealers look for further 
advances on clears and other, grades of Pacific coast 
stock with a continuance of the prevailing mild 
weather. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 23.—Lath are moving a 
little better than they were two weeks ago and are 
showing additional strength as to prices. There is 
practically no change at present as to shingles. 


Baltimore, Md., March 23.—The weather is still 
unfavorable part of the time for construction work, 
but the situation is improving and more progress 
has been made in the last week than for several 
weeks before. This, naturally, tends to bring the 
requirements in the way of shingles nearer, and 
tends to make the range of the quotations very 
firm, with the offerings sufficiently small to render 
the buyers desirous of assuring themselves of 
stocks in adequate quantities. In lath, too, the de- 
mand keeps up very well; and if no pronounced 
further increases in the quotations are to be re- 
ported, recessions are also absent. 


Boston, Mass., March 24.—Shipments of lath con- 
tinue to be very light. Local demand is very poor 
still. There continues a demand from middle west- 
ern points which really absorbs all offerings, tho 
that demand is beginning to slack up. The 1%4-inch 
lath are selling at $16, Boston rate, and that 1 5-8- 
inch for $17. Both red cedar shingles and whites 
continue very firm. There is almost no business in 
the reds. Extras have been sold at about $9. In 
white cedars, prices continue $8.75 to $9 for extras 
and $8.25 to $8.50 for clears. There are still no 
spruce clapboards on offer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—Demand for shingles 
and lath has been sharply curtailed by the trouble 
in the building industry, and the lull has permitted 
a little building up of yard stocks. Prices, how- 
ever, are held firm. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 24.—The slack cooperage 
market continues dull, with prices a little stronger 
than a month ago. Hoops are now up to the 
highest figures on record and this abnormal price 
will no doubt lead to a good deal of substitution of 
steel hoops. The apple prospects are said to be 
good, but barrels will have to sell at such high 
prices that the trade in them may be affected un- 
favorably. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a Jine for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line fer four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No ar except the heading can be ad- 

ed. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

¢ secure insertion in regular department. All, 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











RAILROAD CONTRACTOR. 
Are you going to start a new job? Do you need an exten- 
sion to your railroad? Do not shut down your mill in order 
to do this work. Give me the responsibility of constructing 


your road. Address DOMENICK MARRARA, Williams- 


burg, Pa. 





“SILKO” TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Last longer, will not fill type or dry out. Regular $1 each 
grade, two for $1; dozen, $5. Full length sample, 60c, post- 
paid. Guaranteed to ple ase or money back. State type- 
writer used. OFFICE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Dept. AL, Birmingham, ‘Ala. 


LAK 
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SAWMILL MEN WANTED 


Expert Filer 


Capable of handling band and resaw cutting hemlock and 


hardwood. 
Edgerman 


Trimmerman 
Carriage Men 
Write or wire WILWIN COMPANY, LIMITED, at Wil- 
win, Mich. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in lumber business to work in General Office 
of line yard company. Must be a hustler, able to turn out 
work rapidly and have ability to develop into a man cap- 
able of handling a job of ‘responsibility. No man need 
apply unless he has the necessary qualifications. Give na- 
ture and amount of experience, salary expected, references 
and other wee ue in first letter. 
Address 149,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 


With some knowledge of estimating and general sash a: 
deor business. Good opportunity for right party. Ap; 
NORTH SIDE SASH & DOOR CO., 1111 South Washten 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 4 





WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Have position for young man as stenographer and invoj 
clerk who is rapid and accftrate at figures and can apr. 
himself to develop into a better position. Prefer one wi 
some lumber experience. Give full particulars in app 
cation. 
Address “Pp, 155,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For line yard in eastern Iowa. Must be experienced in * 
lumber business, a hustler and not afraid of work. G 
references, salary expected and nature of past experic: 
in first letter. A good mixer required for this job. 
Address “Pp, 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
By wholesale lumber company located in Chicago, yo 
man as Invoice Clerk. Prefer some lumber experience | 
not necessary. Give references, experience, salary expect: 
full information first letter. 
Address “L. 137,’’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED 
Logging Superintendent able to deliver 300.000 feet of Y«)- 
low Pine Logs daily to a Louisiana mill. Must be a proven 
organizer. Give full references, salary wanted and whi 
could report. Address 
“L. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
That has had experience in woodturning and finishing. Must 
be familiar with dry kilns. Excellent salary to the right 
man. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references, Sta‘: 
experience, references and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “M. 126,’’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Walnut lumber inspector. State age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 
“M. 115,’’ care American Lumberman 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN 
And lumber handlers; Sawyers, Setters, ee, Trim- 
mermen, Filers, a Lumber grader 
Address THE PAS LUMBER COMPANY, LTD., 
The Pas Man, formerly The Prince Albert Lumber Co., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


WANTED—LUMBERMAN EXPERIENCED 
In buying and selling yellow pine lumber to take charge 
of wholsale office. None but experienced man need o- 
Address P. 0. BOX 35, New Orleans, 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHAR 


























GE 
Of logging operations in short leaf pine. Thirty million’ 


feet per year. None but thoroughly competent man need 
apply. State where you have worked since 1910, salary ex- 
pected and when you could report 

ddress “L. 117," care “American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 

Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract. 

Address *S. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED.—YOUNG GROWING LINE YARD 
Wants live, reliable yard managers. —— territory; 
ond. salaries. Full particulars first let 

THE ARKMO LUMBER COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 

MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN AND 

Machinery detailer, Se on sawmill machin pre- 
ferred. Leading manufacturer, Central West. Steady en- 


ployment. 
Address “K, 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 











DO YOU WANT A BETTER SITUATION? 


You could insert an advertisement in the ‘“‘Wanted-Employ- 
ment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the answers 
come in care of the American Lumberman and in this way 
it would be treated strictly confidential. Every day we hear 





WANTED 36GB TALLYMAN 
ed retail pine yard. Good wages, JOHN BADER LUM- 
ER CO., 2020 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE & SUGAR PINE MILL 
We generally have opening for lumber graders, also saw- 
millmen. Write 

Address 


AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTANT WANTED 
For large sawmill operation in the South. Must be an ex- 
perienced man of good character and ability, possessing 
executive talents and initiative, competent to handle office 
force, systematize work, improve methods, familiar with 
land matters and income tax reports. Prefer man with saw- 
mill experience. Answer fully where have been employed, 
references, age and salary expected. 
Address “LE, 145,’? care American Lumberman. 





“Pp. 127,"" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED MAN TO ASSIST 
In management of an established wholesale lumber business 
in Chicago, handling yellow pine, coast lumber and some 
hardwood. Must have general knowledge of the business 
in its various departments. nie A and a percentage of 
profits. In reply state age, experience and give full in- 
formation. Address ‘‘M. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


of getting good jobs through the employment col- 
umns. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—SEVERAL YOUNG MEN FOR 
General office work, who understand typewriting. App!) 
I. STEPHENSON CO. TRUSTEES, Wells, Delta Co., Mich 


WANTED—AN ee 
Mill work cotimatee and cost accoui 
HAUSLER LUMBER & COAL CO... ~~ Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—YARD MANA 
For southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men © 
experience and that. can furnish good references need app!) 
Address “Pp. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER OR CLERK 
Familiar with lumber and stock millwork terms, as invoic 
clerk. CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBER O©O., 341 = 
137th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—CABINET DETAILER AND BILLER 
Steady employment. CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LUMBE! 
CO., 341 E. 137th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

















WANTED—GOOD HUSTLING MAN 
To handle office end of hardwood box and crate concern in 
good prosperous West Virginia city. lumber supply 
and plenty business. Must be able to handle fifteen to 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of stock. Prefer man 
that has had experience with steel mills manufacturing tin- 


late. 
a “LT, 136,’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED—YARD MANAGER =: 
For small line yard in northern Iowa. Man with limited 
experience can handle but he must possess plenty of initia- 
tive, and be able to produce results. State salary expected, 
nature of past — and references in first letter. 
Address “Pp. 150,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector, also a green lumber tallyman. 
Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. State sal- 
ary expected and how soon can report for work in first 
letter. 
Address 








“Pp, 158,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AND 
Shipping clerk, one familiar with general line of buildin 
material and capable of handling men. If not a hustler « 
not apply for this job. Good salary to right party. 
Address “LL. 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
And a second man for line yard in Eastern Iowa. Mus‘ 
be able to handle books accurately, assist in yard wor: , 
and handle office during manager’s absence. Give amoun 
of experience, references, salary, etc., in first letter. 
ess “Pp. 151,’’ care American Lumberman. 
ANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for retail lumber office in a city of 100,000 i 
Southeastern Michigan. State experience and salary ©x 
pected in first letter in own handwriting. 
Address “Pp, 143,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGE 











RS 
Wanted—Two men who can invest $4,500. m4 to take chars: 
of yard in live towns in Indiana. Addre 
“CHAIN YARDS,’’ care Amerloan Lumberman. 





WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Good western Nebraska town. Give references, ability, sal- 
ary and ehurch affiliations in first letter. 
Address “P. 159,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMBINATION SALESMAN & & OFFICE 
Manager, familiar with trade in Indiana, Ohio, Michig#" 
and Illinois. Address 

“P, 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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